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rif^ 

1  iHs  publication  comes  before  us  in  a  rather  questionable  sha]x?. 
A  anonrmous  editor  informs  us,  that  he  has  had  the  good  for- 
t  to  obtain  a  series  of  original  letters,  written  principally  by 
the  celebrated  David  Hume,  and  comprehending  a  period  of  IG 
years,  from  1761  to  1776:  but  where  this  corres^iondence  has 
been  preserved ;  how  it  was  recovered  ;  by  what  means  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  publisher ;  and  in  what  manner  it  is  authen¬ 
ticated  as  the  genuine  production  of  those  writers  whose  natnes 
it  bears,  are  questions  fur  an  answer  to  which  we  have  looked  in 
vain.  On  all  these  poiu-.s  we  are  required  to  rely  on  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  an  editor  who  withholds  his  name  ;  and  the  only  satisfac¬ 
tion  afforded  us  is,  that  “  the  originals  may  be  inspected  at  the 
“  publishers’.”  This  is  really  carrying  it  with  too  high  a  hand 
towards  his  readers ;  especially  when,  like  ourselves,  they  reside 
at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis,  and  have  not  every  day  an 
opportunity  of  calling  at  the  Public  Library,  Conduit  Street, 
Hanover  Square.  It  is  too  much  to  exiiect  that  we  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  every  letter  which  may  be  publisned  under  a  celebrated 
name,  as  an  authentic  document  of  private  character  or  literary 
history,  on  no  other  authority  than  the  ipse  dixit  of  an  editor. 

Yet  though  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  protest  against  the  fre¬ 
quent  calls  which  have  licen  made  on  our  implicit  belief,  and  the 
omission  of  stating  the  grounds  on  which  this  collection  claims  to 
be  received  into  our  store  of  genuine  reliques,  we  do  not  by  any 
means  call  in  question  the  parentage  of  the  present  volume.  It 
certainly  has  no  external  evidence  of  its  descent,  except  the  titie- 
))age ;  and  in  some  respects  the  contents  do  not  correspond  with 
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that.  Many  of  the  letters  were  neither  written  by,  nor  addressed 
to,  Mr.  Hume ;  so  that  they  do  not  properly  form  a  part  of  his 
prirate  correspondence ;  and  sonic  of  them,  connected  with  the 
well-known  quarrel  between  him  and  Rousseau,  so  for  from  being 
“  now  first  published  from  the  originals,”  were  printed  in  his 
“  concise  and  genuine  account”  of  that  dispute,  more  than  fifty 
years  ago.  There  is,  however,  strong  internal  evidence  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  whole.  In  every  page  of  those  letterr  espe¬ 
cially,  which  are  ascribed  to  our  distinguished  countryman,  we 
recognize  the  careless  inimitable  graces  of  his  style ;  the  playful¬ 
ness  of  his  fancy,  bordering  not  unfrequently  on  puerility  and 
affectation ;  his  acknowledged  partiality  for  the  society  and 
manners  of  France ;  and  traces  of  that  inordinate  vanity  which 
has  long  appeared  to  us  the  most  striking  feature  of  his  mind, 
and  the  real  source  of  his  paradoxes.  The  letters  of  Rousseau, 
also,  of  which  there  is  a  considerable  number,  bear  every  mark 
of  his  splendid  but  eccentric  genius.  They  have  the  same  whin¬ 
ing  complaints  of  misery  and  persecution ;  the  same  brilliancy 
of  fancy ;  the  same  occasional  bursts  of  eloquence ;  and  the 
same  substitution  of  declamation  fur  reasoning,  and  imagination 
fur  feeling,  which  distinguish  his  acknowledge  productions. 

The  other  correspondents  whose  epistles  make  up  the  volume, 
have  left  us  no  other  writings  to  compare  these  to  ;  but  they  all 
write  ill  character,  and  witn  a  variety  in  style  and  sentiment 
which  is  hardly  compatible  with  fabrication.  The  letters  written  in 
French,  too,  are  uniformly  accompanied  by  a  translation,  which, 
by  its  stiffness,  and  by  occasionally  mistaking  the  sense  of  the 
original,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  in  what  language  they  were 
first  written,  or  that  the  author  of  the  English  version  is  no  more 
than  a  translator.  We  have  an  additional  security  against  im¬ 
position,  and  a  pledge  of  the  editor's  fidelity,  in  the  scrupulous 
correctness  with  which  he  introduces  a  letter  from  Hume  to 
Rousseau,  and  the  reason  he  gives  for  noi  inserting  it  in  the 
body  of  the  work. 

But  there  is  besides,  among  the  original  papers,  a  copy  of  the  letter 
which  Hume  wrote  to  Rousseau  to  invite  him  to  England.  It  is  no  doubt 
authentic,  yet  the  editor  did  not  think  himself  warranted  to  insert  it  in 
Hume’s  private  correspondence,  becanse  it  is  not  in  his  hand- writing. 
However,  as  it  has  never  been  published,  it  may  perhaps  prove  acceptable 
to  some  readers." 

While  w’c  thus,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  claim  of  this  vo¬ 
lume  to  be  received  as  genuine,  we  do  not  affix  all  the  import¬ 
ance  to  its  contents  that  the  editor  docs.  He  remarks,  that  the 
History  of  England  conveyt  little  idea  of  its  author's  “  private 
“  character,  of  hla  equanimity,  of  the  cheerfulness  and  even 
“  playfulness  of  his  disporition,  and  of  the  habits 'of  his  life. 
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**  These  are  to  be  learnt  only  from  his  private  correspondence, 
**  which,  not  being  intended  for  the  public  eye,  reveals  the  man, 
**  and  betrays  his  individuality.**  Now,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  passages,  in  which  die  heart  seems  to  betray  its  real  feelings, 
we  have  been  able  to  learn  as  litde  of  Mr.  Hume's  individual 
character  from  these  letters,  as  from  most  of  his  other  writings. 
The  desire  of  shining,  of  paying  his  court  and  recommending 
himself  to  those  whom  he  aadresses,  is  every  where  visible ;  and 
our  readers  need  not  be  told,  that  letters  wiitten  with  this  view  are 


as  much  studied,  and  exhibit  as  completely  what  their  writer  can 
do,  and  not  what  he  is,  as  the  most  elaborate  performances  which 
are  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  public.  Neither  do  we  join  in 
the  editor's  estimate  of  the  light  which  this  publication  may 
eventually  throw  on  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution. 

"  The  editor  thinks  himself  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  recovered  these 
letters  at  a  period  when  the  manners  of  the  French  before  the  Revolution 
are  not  yet  forgotten.  Every  free  and  impartial  delineation  of  them,  as  it 
is  confirmed  by  witnesses  whose  evidence  gains  respect  from  their  years,  is 
a  valuable  accession,  which  will  enable  some  future  Hume  to  throw  a  philo¬ 
sophical  light  upon  the  violent  agitations  that  succeeded  such  gentle  and  re¬ 
fined  manners.*^ 


In  fact,  this  correspondence  tells  us  nothing  on  that  subject 
which  was  not  universally  known  before.  It  exhibits  the  philo¬ 
sophers  and  the  literary  ladies  of  Paris,  not  excepting  those  whose 
residence  there  was  only  occasional,  as  very  in^nious,  very 
pleasing  in  conversation,  very  profane,  and  very  wicked ;  but  it 
affords  no  distinct  view  of  that  state  of  manners  and  style  of  so¬ 
ciety  which  Marmontel  and  other  French  writers  have  so  fmth- 
fully,  and,  to  a  serious  and  virtuous  mind,  so  disgustingly  de- 
icribed. 

The  volume,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  devoid  of  interest. 
It  abounds  in  lively  and  sometimes  sensible  remarks  on  the 
passing  events  of  the  time.  It  exhibits  some  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  writers  of  the  age  in  their  most  marked  jieculiarities 
and  striking  interests ;  and,  above  all,  it  illustrates  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  sceptical  notions  in  religion,  and  indulgence  for 
that  licentiousness  of  morals  which  was  not  only  tolerated  in 
French  society  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  I^uis  XV.  but 
seems  to  have  formed  its  principal  charm  and  recommendation. 

The  chief  part  of  the  correspondence  conrists  of  forW  letters 
from  Mr.  Hume  to  a  certiun  Countess  de  Bouf&ers-Rouvrel. 


This  lady,  the  editor  informs  us, — 

— “  was  not  less  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  her  person,  than  for  the 
uncommon  powers  of  her  mind,  the  sprightliness  of  her  wit,  and  the  extent 
of  her  information.  On  her  entrance  into  public  life  after  her  marriage, 
she  became  the  companion  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  gprandmothcr  of 
the  present  Duke.  But  having  had  some  differences  with  her  Royal  High- 
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neM,  she  left  the  Princess,  and  fanned  a  very  intimate  conn^ion  with  the 
.  Prince  de  Cond.  Though  her  accomplishments,  and  the  gracefulness  of  her 
manners,  rendered  her  a  principal  object  of  attraction  at  his  court,  she  vet 
‘  found  time  to  write  a  French  tragedy  in  prose,  which  indeed  was  iieitncr 
acted  nor  printed,  but  which  was  highly  spoken  of  by  the  most  distii^ish- 
ed  literary  characters  of  the  age.  To  patronise  literature  ai^  the  arts  was 
her  delight.  She  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  aea- 
lously  attached  to  llume,  with  whom  she  entered  into  an  epistolary  corres¬ 
pondence.  The  death  of  the  Count  de  Boufflers,  her  husband,  which  hap- 
'pened  in  the  month  of  October  1764,  led  her  to  aspire  to  the  exalted  rank 
of  a  princess.  On  this  occasion  Hume  gave  her  the  most  delicate  advice ; 
and  afterwards,  by  his  cheering  philosophy,  supported  her  under  her  disap¬ 
pointment. — She  twice  visited  England.  ’ 

The  Countess,  it  would  appear,  had  read  with  admiration 
Mr.  Hume's  History  of  England,  during  the  reigns  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  and  written  him  a  letter  of  compliment  on  that  work. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  a  correspondence  wliich  was  kept 
up  with  much  vivacity  for  some  years,  and  which  continued  occa¬ 
sionally  till  the  death  of  the  historian.  The  following  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  style  in  vvhich  it  was  carried  on  on  his  part. 

“  Madam, — Had  I  the  least  propensity  towards  superstition,  tne  incident 
your  ladyship  mentions  would  have  revived  that  passion  in  me,  and  1  should 
certainly  have  imagined  tliat  I  was  secretly  attended  by  a  fairy,  a  sylph,  or 
a  good  genius,  who  knew  my  inmost  purposes,  end  was  industrious  to  pre¬ 
vent  my  most  earnest  intentions  from  being  frustrated.  I  was  a  short  time 
■  in  London  last  autumn,  when  I  gave  that  work  to  the  press  which  your  la¬ 
dyship  is  pleased  to  mention  ;  and  having  a  great  ambiiioa  iliat  it  should 
be  conveyed  to  your  hands,  1  spoke  to  more  than  one  person  to  point  out  to 
me  some  sure  method  for  that  purpose,  but  was  not  able  to  satisfy  myself 
before  I  was  obliged  to  leave  England.  In  this  part  of  the  world,  I  found 
that  the  war  laid  me  under  still  greater  difSculties  to  procure  a  safe  convey¬ 
ance  to  Paris.  But  whether  any  of  my  friends  who  knew  the  uneasiness 
which  I  had  felt  from  these  disappointments,  lias  been  more  happy  in  fulfill¬ 
ing  my  intentions,  is  what  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  inquire ;  and  1 
surely  owe  him,  wnoever  he  be,  the  greatest  obligations  for  executing  in  my 
behalf  a  duty  which  I  was  so  earnest  to  perform,  and  which  nothing  but 
.obstructions  arising  from  these  unhappy  hostilities  between  the  two  nations, 
could  have  prevented  me  from  having  the  honour  to  fulfil.  But,  Madam, 
what  new  w’onder  is  this  which  your  letter  presents  to  me  ?  I  not  only  find 
a  lady,  who  in  the  bloom  of  beauty  and  height  of  reputation,  can  withdraw 
herself  from  the  pleasures  of  a  gay  court,  and  find  leisure  to  cultivate  the 
sciences,  but  deigns  to  support  a  correspondence  with  a  man  (d*  letters  in  a 
remote  country,  and  to  reward  his  labours  by  a  sufiVagiq  tl^ip  most  agreeable 
of  all  others  to  a  man  who'has  any  spark  of  generous  sentiments,  or  taste 
for  true  glory.  Besides  these  unusual  circiunstances,  I  find  a  lady,  who, 
without  any  other  advantages  than  her  own  talents,  has  made  herself  mistress 
of  a  language  commonly  esteemed  very  difficult  to  strangers ;  and  possesses  it 
to  such  a  degree  as  might  give  jetdousy  to  us  who  have  made  it  the  business 
of  our  lives  to  acquire  and  cultivate  it. 

“  I  cannot  but  congratulate  my  country  on  this  incident,  which  marks 
the  progress  made  by  its  literature  and  reputation  in  foreign  countries. 

•*-  My  vanity  would  also  suggest  to  me  some  share  in  this  happy  event, 
did  I  Dot  reflect  that  your  ladyship’s  partiality  towards  my  feeble  writings 
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hat  prooMikd  entirely  from  the  spirit  of  disinterestedness,  which  I  endes- 
voum  to  maintain  in  composing  them. ,  But  the  more  I  must  abate  of  self 
conceit  on  the  occasion,  the  more  I  find  myself  obliged  to  redouble  my  sen* 
timenta  of  gratitude  and  respect  towards  your  ladyship,  who  have  been 
pleased  to  confer  so  great  an  honour  upon  me.” 

In  1703  Mr.  Hume  went  to  Paris  as  secretwy  to  Lord  Here¬ 
ford,  the  British  ambassador,  and  there  made  the  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  his  correspondent  Her  conversation  appears  to 
have  fascinated  him  still  more  than  her  writing,  and  he  from 
that  time  addresses  her  in  a  style  bordering  on  gallantry,  and 
which  we  suspect  would  not  have  been  altogether  pleasing  to  her 
princely  protector.  The  following  contains  expressions  warm 
enough,  we  think,  to  justify  this  suspicion. 

“  1  shall  venture  to  say,  dear  Madam,  that  no  letter,  which  even  you 
have  ever  wrote,  conveyed  more  satisfaction  than  did  that  with  which  you 
favoured  me.  What  pleasure  to  receive  testimonies  and  assurances  of  good 
will  from  a  person  wnom  we  highly  value,  and  whose  sentiments  are  of 
such  importance  to  us  !  You  could  not  possibly  have  done  an  action  more 
charitable,  than  to  speak  to  me  in  so  friendly  a  manner.  You  have  thereby 
supplied  me  for  a  long  time  with  matter  for  the  most  agreeable  musing ; 
and  1  shall  henceforth,  I  hope,  bid  defiance  to  all  returns  of  diffidence  and 
jealousy.  I  confess  with  shame,  that  I  am  but  too  subject  to  this  senti¬ 
ment,  even  in  friendship.  1  never  doubt  of  my  friend’s  probity  or  honour  ; 
but  often  of  his  attachment  to  me,  and  sometimes,  as  I  have  afterwards 
found,  without  reason.  If  such  was  my  disposition  even  in  youth,  you  may 
judge  that,  having  arrived  at  a  time  of  life  when  I  can  less  expect  to  please, 

1  nmst  be  more  subject  to  inroads  of  suspicion.  Common  sense  requires 
that  I  should  keep  at  a  distance  from  all  attachments  that  can  imply  pas- 
'  sion.  But  it  must  surely  be  the  height  of  folly,  to  lay  myself  at  the  mercy 
of  a  person  whose  situation  seems  calculated  to  inspire  doubt,  and  who, 
being  so  little  at  her  own  disposal,  could  not  be  able,  even  if  willing,  to  seek 
such  remedies  as  might  appease  that  tormenting  sentiment. 

“  Shoukl  I  meet  with  one,  in  any  future  time,  (for  to  be  sure  I  know  of 
none  such  at  present)  who  was  endowed  with  graces  and  charms  beyond  all 
expression,  whose  character  and  understanding  were  equally  an  object  of  es¬ 
teem,  as  her  person  was  of  tenderness ;  I  ought  to  fly  her  company,  to  avoid 
all  connection  with  her,  even  such  as  might  bear  the  name  of  friendship ; 
and  to  endeavour  to  foi^et  her  as  soon  as  possible.  I  know  pot  if  it  woiild 
be  prudent  even  to  bid  her  adieu :  surely,  it  would  be  highly  imprudent  to 
receive  from  her  .‘iny  testimonies  of  friendship  and  rega^.  But  who,  in 
that  situation,  could  have  resolution  to  reject  them  }  Who  would  not  drink 
up  the  poison  with  joy  and  satisfaction  ?” 

All  this  tt  abundantly  ridiculous  in  a  philosopher  of  fifty- 
three,  and  while  it  shews,  as  the  editor  ob&rves,  how  well  he 
was  received  by  the  ladies  of  Paris,  it  demonstrates  no,  less 
clearly  how  anxious  he  was  to  maintain  himself  in  their  good 
graces,  and  what  pains  he  took  to  keep  up  his  character  for  elo¬ 
quence  and  ingenuity  even  in  his  familiar  letters. 

How  long  this  lady  lived  with  her  husband  does  not  appear ; 
neither  are  we  informed  how  he  comported  himself  towards  her 
during  her  adulterous  intercourse  with  the  Prince  of  Conti.  In 
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process  of  time  he  died ;  and  Mr.  Hume's  letter  of  condolence 
to  the  widow,  being  perfectly  unique,  we  shall  give  entire. 

"  Fountalnbleau,  Sl«t  October,  1764. 

"  This  late  incident,  which  commonly  is  of  such  moment  with  your  sex, 
seems  so  little  to  aSect  your  situation  either  as  to  happiness  or  misery,  that 
1  might  have  spared  you  the  trouble  of  receiving  my  compliments  upon  it : 
but  being  glad  of  taking  any  opportunity  to  express  my  most  sincere  wishes 
for  your  welfare,  I  would  not  neglect  an  occasion  which  custom  has  autho¬ 
rised. 

"  Receive,  then,  with  your  usual,  I  cannot  say,  with  your  constant,  good¬ 
ness,  the  prayers  of  one  of  your  most  devoted  friends  and  servants.  I  hope 
that  every  change  of  situation  will  turn  out  to  your  advantage.  In  vain 
would  I  assume  somewhat  of  the  dignity  of  anger,  when  you  neglect  me :  I 
find  that  this  wish  still  returns  upon  me  with  eoi^  ardour.  . 

**  I  hear  by  M.  Berlue,  that  you  are  to  be  in  Paris  on  Saturday.  I  shall 
be  there  about  that  day  se'ennight :  I  hope  that  your  etiquette,  which  allows 
you  to  receive  relations  and  particular  mends,  opens  a  wide^nough  door 
for  my  admission.” 

The  countess  now  aspired  to  a  higher  title  and  a  more  ho¬ 
nourable  connection  with  the  prince.  For  some  time  her  corre¬ 
spondent  flatters  her  with  hopes  of  succeeding ;  but  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  his  Highness  had  no  intention  of  elevating  her  to  a 
share  in  his  rank  and  title,  he  had  recourse  to  what  the  editor 
calls,  amusingly  enough,  his  cheering  philosophy,  or,  in  pliun 
English,  to  the  grossest  and  most  so^mistical  flattery,  in  order  to 
reconcile  her  to  the  disappointment.  After  representing  the 
difficulties  which  encompass  persons  of  exalted  condition,  and 
the  impossibility  of  their  acting  up  to  what  may  be  presumed  to 
be  the  dictates  of  their  own  hearts,  he  admits  the  reasonableness 
of  her  expectations. 

1  am  fiilly  sensible  of  the  regard,  the  sacred  regard,  due  to  a  long  and 
sincere  attachment,  which  passing  from  love  to  friendship,  lost  nothing  of 
its  warmth,  and  acquired  only  the  additional  merit  of  reason  and  constancy. 
This  regard,  I  own,  is  really  honourable  and  virtuous ;  and  may  safely  ^ 
opposed  to  the  maxims  of  an  imaginary  honour,  which  depenmng  upon 
m^es  and  prejudices,  will  always  be  regarded  by  great  minds  as  a  secondary 
consideration.  I  shall  add,  what  your  modesty  would  not  allow  you  to  sur¬ 
mise,  or  even  perhaps  to  think,  that  ah  extraordinary  step,  taken  in  favour 
of  extraordinary  merit,  will  always  justify  itself ;  and  will  appear  but  an  or¬ 
dinary  tribute.  Allow  me  to  do  you  this  justice  in  your  present  melancholy 
situation.  I  know  I  am  exempt  from  flattery  ;  I  believe  1  am  exempt  from 
partiality.  The  zeal  and  fervoiir  which  move  me,  are  the  effects,  not  the 
causes  of  my  judgment. 

"  But  my  dear  friend,  the  consideration,  which  is  the  most  interesting, 
the  most  affecting,  the  most  alarming,  is  the  immediate  danger  of  your 
health  and  life,  from  the  violent  situation  into  which  fortune  has  now 
thrown  you.  You  continued  long  to  live,  with  tolerable  tranquillity,  though 
exposed  to  many  vexations,  in  a  state,  little  befitting  your  worth  and  merit ; 
and  you  still  comforted  yourself  by  reflecting,  that  you  could  not  change  it, 
without  withdrawing  from  a  frienuship  dearer  to  you  than  life  itself.  You 
still  could  flatter  youmclf,  that  the  person,  for  wnoae  sake  you  made  this 
sacriflci',  if  he  had  it  in  his  power,  would,  at  any  price,  repair  your  honour. 
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and  fortify  his  connections  with  yoo.  The  unexpected  death  of  M.  dc  Bouf- 
flers  has  put  an  end  to  these  illusions.  It  has  at  once  brought  you  within 
reach  of  honour  and  felidty  ;  and  has  thrown  a  poison  on  your  former  state, 
by  rendering  it  still  less  honourable  than  before.*' 

This  ateminable  melange  of  sophistry  and  adulation,  employ¬ 
ed  to  palliate  guilt  and  sooth  disappointed  ambition,  in  which 
the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  honour  and  infamy,  are 
attempted  to  be  confounded  by  unmeaning,  common-place  jar¬ 
gon  about  imaginary  maxims  depending  upon  modes  and  pre- 
**  indices,”  a  jargon  belied  even  in  the  next  paragraph,  by  an 
admission,  that  the  state  in  which  the  lady  had  long  continued 
to  live  was  little  befitting  her  worth  and  merit,  and  Uiat  her  ho¬ 
nour  wanted  repairing,  is  followed  by  advice,  which,  if  not  in  a 
high  tone  of  moral  feeling,  was  at  least  prudent,  but  did  not 
suit  her  views  and  inclinations.  He  recommends  that  she 
should  gradually  diminish  her  connection  with  the  prince, 
and  betake  herself  to  a  private  and  sociable  and  independ¬ 
ent  life  at  Paris.  As  might  naturally  be  expected,  she  did 
not  choose  to  comply  with  this  recommendation.  Though 
she  attempted  to  dissipate  her  chagrin  by  a  second  excursion  to 
England,  she  soon  returned  to  France,  and  to  her  former  con¬ 
nections.  Almost  every  letter  from  that  period  contmns  com¬ 
pliments  or  thanks,  or  communications  of  one  sort  or  another 
conveyed  through  the  Countess  to  the  Prince  of  Conti.  At  one 
time  she  had  seriously  proposed  that  Mr.  Hume  should  occupy 
a  place  in  his  Highness's  household,  and  when,  after  various 
evasions,  he  at  length  decidedly  refused  the  offer,  she  resented 
the  refusal  with  warmth,  and  a  temporary  interruption  of  their 
friendship  took  place.  Their  correspondence  was,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  soon  renewed,  and  the  last  letter  in  the  volume,  written 
very  shortly  before  the  philosopher's  death,  consists  of  a  few 
condoling  sentences  on  the  death  of  the  prince  ;  pleasing  as  they 
exhibit  the  constancy  of  a  friendship  continuing  to  tlie  end  of 
life,  and  an  apparently  undisturbed  equanimity  in  the  near  pros¬ 
pect  of  dissolution  ;  but  mortifying,  as  called  forth  by  a  connec¬ 
tion  to  which  no  virtuous  or  truly  delicate  mind  would  ever  have 
alluded  ;  and  painful,  as,  of  course,  not  having  the  slightest  re¬ 
ference  tot  that  disfx^nsation,  without  the  agency  of  which  the 
composure  of  a  death-bed  must  be  either  very  gross  stupidity  or 
very  impious  affectation. 

Next  to  Mr.  Hume,  the  chief  contributor  to  this  volume  is 
the  no  less  celebrated  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  and  his  letters 
arc  also  mostly  addressed  to  the  Countess  de  Boufflers.  She  pa¬ 
tronized  that  eccentric  and  unhappy  man  with  much  humanity 
and  steadiness,  and  he  re|)aid  her  patronfige  wfth  adulations  no 
less  fulsome,  but  far  more  eloquent  than  that  of  our  country¬ 
man. 
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Je  me  rejouis  de  n’apprendre  votreivugeole  et  votre  m^ancolie  qu’awM 
leur  gueriaon.  T&chez  d’etre  ausai  bien  qiiitte  de  Tune  que  de  I’autK.  Eh, 
comment  la  mdancolie  oeoit-elle  ae  loger  dana  une  dme  si  belle,  parra  d’un 
habit  qui  lui  va  si  bien,  faite  4  tant  d’^rds  pour  faire  adorer  la  vertu,  et 
pour  se  rendre  heureuse  par  elle  ?  Ne  dussies-voua  jouir  que  du  bien  que 
vous  faites,  je  n'imagine  paa  ce  qui  devroit  manquer  4  votre  bonbeur.” 

Such  iudulgence  to  impurity,  and  labour  to  varnish  over  li> 
centiousness  with  a  daubing  of  virtue  and  benevolence,  and  such 
compensating  phrases,  are  quite  in  character  from  the  author  of 
the  Nouvelle  Heloise ;  but  what  must  have  been  the  moral  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  individual,  what  the  habits  of  the  society  where  such 
a  panegyric  could  have  been  received,  and  not  only  tolerated, 
but  rewarded  ? 

There  is  something  ludicrous,  now  that  the  facts  are  known,  in 
Bousseau's  perpetual  complaints  of  poverty,  bad  health,  perse¬ 
cution,  and  wretchedness.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  part  of  his 
sufferings  were,  to  his  own  knowledge,  merely  fictitious,  and  uhat 
his  morbid  imagination  conceived  to  have  a  real  existence  ;  but 
while  we  know  that  only  a  small  part  of  them  had  any  founda¬ 
tion  in  truth  and  matter  of  fact,  his  lamentations  convey  the  im¬ 
pression  of  an  ingenious  burlesque,  and  we  were  actually  pro- 
voked  to  find  such  pathetic  eloquence  employed  in  giving  an  air 
of  reality  to  the  chimseras  of  an  overheated  brain.  It  was  in  a 
great  measure  through  their  common  acquaintance  with  Madame 
de  Boufflers,  that  his  conniption  with  Mr.  Hume  took  place,  and 
it  was  consequently  impossible  that  she  should  not  lie  involved  in 
the  extraordinary  and  unexpected  explosion  by  which  it  was  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  only  letters  of  hers  which  appear  in  this  col¬ 
lection  were  written  on  that  occasion,  and  adaressed  to  the  two 
disputants.  Rousseau’s  answer  is  truly  charaeteristic,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  lengthening  our  extracts  by  some  passages 
selected  from  it. 

“  Vous  dites,  Madame,  n’avoir  jamais  vii  de  lettre  semblable  a  celle  quo 
j’ai  ^crite  k  M.  Hume.  Cela  peut  etre,  car  je  n'ai,  moi,  jamais  lien  vu  de 
semblable  it  ce  qui  y  a  donne  ueu.  Cette  lettre  ne  resemble  pas  du  moins  il 
celles  qu’ecrit  M.  Hume,  et  j'espere  n’en  jamais  tkriie  qu’  leur  reseroblent. 

<<  Vous  me  demandez,  quelles  sont  Ics  injures  dont  je  me  plains.  M. 
Hume  m’a  force  de  lui  dire,  que  je  voyois  ses  manoeuvres  secrettes,  ct  je 
Tai  fait  II  m’a  forc^  d'entrer  la-dessus  en  explication  ;  je  I’ai  fait  encore, 
et  dans  le  plus  grand  detail.  11.  peut  vous  rendre  compte  de  tout  cela<^*s- 
dame ;  pour  moi,  je  ne  me  plains  de  rien. 

"  Vous  roe  reprochez  de  me  livrer  a  d’odieux  soupig'ons.  A  cela  je  re¬ 
ponds,  que  je  ne  me  livre  point  a  des  souji^  ons.  Peut-etre  auriez-vous  pu, 
Madame,  prendre  pour  vous  un  peu  des  lemons  que  vous  me  donnez ;  n’etre 
pas  si  fa^e  a  croirc  que  je  croyois  si  facilement  aux  trahisons,  et  vous  dire, 
pour  moi,  une  partie  des  choses  que  vous  vouliez  que  je  me  disse  pour  M. 
Hume. 

"  Tout  ce  (me  vous  m'al^^cz  cn  sa  favc-ur,  forme  un  prijugv  trra  fort, 
irit  raisonnablc,  d’un  trn  grand  poids,  surtout  pour  moi,  et  que  je  nccher- 
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che  point  i  combattre.  Mais  les  pr^uges  ne  font  rien  contre  les  faits.  Je 
m’a^tiens  de  juger  du  caractere  de  M.  Hume,  que  je  ne  connois  pas :  je  ne 

{'uge  que  de  sa  oonduite  avec  moi,  que  je  connois.  Peut-etre  siiis-je  le  s«ul 
Lonune  qu’il  ait  jamais  hai  mais  auad,  quelle  haine !  Un  meme  coeur  suf* 
firoit-il  a  deux,  comme  celle-la  ? 

**  Vous  vouliez  que  je  me  refusasse  a  I’evidence.  C’est  ce  que  j’ai  fait, 
gutant  que  j'ai  pu.  Que  je  dementisse  le  temoignage  de  mcs  sens ;  c’est  un 
conseil  plus  facile  a  donner  qu’a  suivre.  Que  je  ne  crusse  rien  de  te  que  je 
sentois,  et  que  je  consultasse  la-dessus  les  amis  quej'ai  en  France.  Mais, 
si  je  ne  dois  rien  croire  de  ce  que  je  vois,  et  de  ce  (^ue  je  sens,  ils  le  croiront 
bien  moins  encore,  eux  ne  qui  le  voient  pas,  et  qui  le  sentent  encore  moins. 
Quoi,  Madame !  quand  un  homme  vient,  entre  quatre  yeux,  m’enfoncer  a 
roups  redouble  un  poignard  dans  le  sein,  il  faut,  avant  a  oser  lui  dire  qu’il 
me  frappe,  que  j'aille  au  loin  deraandcr,  aux  autres,  s’il  m’a  frappe  ? 

**  u  extreme  eraportement  que  vous  trouvez  dans  ma  Icttre  me  fait  pr^ 
sumer,  Madame,  que  vous  n’etes  pas  de  sang-froid  vous-meroe,  ou  que  la  . 
copie  que  vous  avez  vue  est  falsifies.  Dans  la  circonstance  funeste,  ou  j’ai 
ecrit  cette  lettre,  et  ou  M.  Hume  m’a  force  de  lui  ecrirc,  sacbant  bien  ce 

Ju’il  en  vouloit  faire,  j’ose  dire  qu’il  falloit  avoir  une  ^e  forte,  pour  se  mo- 
erer  &  ce  point.  II  n’v  a  que  les  infortunn  qui  sentent  combien,  dans 
I’exces  d’une  afiSiction  ae  cette  esp^,  il  est  difficile  d’allier  la  douceur  avec 
la  doulcur. 

M.  Hume  s’y  est  pris  autrement,  je  I’avoue.  Tandis  qu’en  reponse  a 
cette  meme  lettre  il  m  ecrivoit  en  termes  d^ns,  et  meme  honnetes,  il  ecri- 
voit  a  M.  D’Holbach,  et  a  tout  le  mondc,  en  termes  un  peu  differens.  11 
a  rempU  Paris,  la  France,  les  razettes,  I’Europe  entiere,  de  choses  que  ma 
plume  ne  sait  pas  ekrire,  et  qu’eJw  ne  repetera  jamais.  £toit-cc  comme  cela, 
Madame,  oue  j'aurois  du  faire  ? 

“  Vous  oites  que  j’aurois  du  moderer  mon  emporteraent  contre  un  homme, 
qui  m'a  r^lleraent  servi.  Dans  la  longue  lettre  quej’ai  «icrite  a  M.  Hume, 
le  10  Juillet,  j’ai  pes^  avec  la  plus  grande  ^uitelcs  services  qu’il  m’a  ren- 
dus.  Il  ^toit  digne  de  moi  d’y  faire  partout  penchcr  la  balance  en  sa  fa- 
veur,  et  c’est  ce  quej’ai  fait.  Mais,  quand  tous  ces  grands  services  auroient 
autant  de  realite  que  d’ostentation,  s’ils  n'ont  ^  que  des  pieges  qui  cou- 
vroient  les  plus  noirs  desseins,  je  ne  vois  pas  qu’ils  exigent  une  grande  re« 
connoissance.” 

We  have  said  already,  that  none  of  the  Countess  de  Boiiffler’s 
letters  are  published  except  two.  These  are,  however,  of  suffi¬ 
cient  merit  to  justify  the  eulogium  which  the  editor  has  pro¬ 
nounced  on  the  ease,  eloquence,  and  vivacity  of  their  style,  and 
the  force  of  their  reasoning.  To  us  they  appear  so  far  superior  to 
those  of  either  of  her  philosophical  correspondents,  as  almost  to 
compel  us  to  regret  that  more  of  her  epistolary  writings  had  not 
been  preserved.  That  to  Mr.  Hume,  in  particular,  abounds  in 
just  and  noble  sentiments,  forcibly,  yet  temperately  expressed, 
and  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  to  the  unphilosophical  anger 
with  which  he  speaks  of  his  unfortunate  opponent.* 

Void  main  tenant  la  question  qui  se  pr^nte.  Avez- vous  recoraraande 
au  Baron  d’Olbach  de  taire  ou  de  re'pandre  les  plaintes  que  vous  faites  du 
procede  de  Rousseau  ?  Le  public,  non  encore  instruit,  les  trouve  ameres,  et 
judge  que  le  Baron,  en  servant  votre  indignation  dans  sa  premiere  chalcur, 
vous  4  mal  servi  vous-meme.  Votre  douceur,  votre  bonte,  I’indulgcncc 
que  vous  avez  naturellement,  font  attendre  et  desirer  de  vous  des  efforts  dc 
moderation,  qui  passent  le  pouvoir  des  hommes  ordinaircs.  I^ourquoi  se  hu- 
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ter  de  divtilguer  les  premiers  mouTemem  d'un  coenr  grieremeiit  blen^,  que  U 
raison  n'a  pu  encore  dompter  ?  Poarqnoi  vous  dmber  la  plus  noble  ren- 
geance  qu’on  puisse  pren^e  d’un  ennemi,  d’un  ingrat,  ou  plutot  d’un  mal- 
neureux,  que  les  passions  et  son  huraeur  atrabilaire  cgaxe,  (soufiiez  oet  adou> 
eissement)  celle  de  I’accabler  de  votrc  superiorite,  de  I’eblouir  par  I’^dat  de 
cette  yertu  meme,  qu’il  vent  m^connoitre  ?" 

"  Au  reste,  si  ces  plaintes  ne  sont  fond^  que  sur  la  phrase  qu’on  vous  at> 
tribue,  on  pent  dire  que  son  amour-propre  est  trop  fadle  a  blesser,  puisque 
cette  phrase  est  plutot  un  satire  contre  le  ponvoir  arbitraire,  que  centre  lui. 
Se  laisser  aller  a  cette  violence,  sur  une  simple  raillerie ;  passer  toute  borne  ; 
oublier  tout  devoir,  e'est  un  excra  d’orgueil  bien  criminel.  S’U  vous  a  era 
de  mdtie  de  toute  la  lettre,  cela  I’excuse  un  peu  plus,  mais  non  pas  assez. 
Mais  vous,  au  lieu  de  vous  irriter  contre  un  malheurenx  qui  ne  peut  vous 
nuire,  et  qui  se  mine  entierement  lui-meme,  qui  n’avez-vous  laisse  agir  cette 
pitie,  genereuse,  dont  vous  ctes  si  susceptible  r  Vous  cussiez  evite  un  eclat 
qui  scandalise,  qui  divise  les  esprits,  qui  flatte  la  malignite,  qui  amuse,  aux 
depens  de  tons  deux,  les  gens  oisifs  et  inconsiderM,  qui  fait  faire  des  r^ 
flexions  injnrieuses,  et  renouvclle  les  clameurs  contre  les  philosophes  et  la 
philosophie.  J’ose  croire  que  si  vous  eussiez  ete  aupres  de  moi,  lorsque  cette 
cruelle  ofiense  vous  k  ete  faite,  elle  vous  eut  inspire  plus  de  compassion  que 
de  colere.” 

“  Apres  ce  trait  de  passion,  apres  tout  ce  que  vous  avez  dit  et  ecrit,  les  re¬ 
flexions  que  je  vous  commnniquerois,  les  conseils  que  je  pourrois  vous  don- 
ner,  seroient  inutiles.  Nous  etra  trop  conflrme  dans  votre  opinion,  trop 
engage,  trop  soutenu  dans  votre  colere,  pour  m’ecouter.  Peu  s’en  faut, 
que  je  ne  brale  ce  que  j’ai  deja  ecrit.  Au  reste  vous  aurez  id  un  parti  nom- 
breux,  compose  de  tous  ceux  qui  seront  charmes  de  vous  voir  agir  comme  un 
homme  ordinaire.  Ce  n’est  pas  un  m^ocre  avantage  pour  ceux,  qui  ne 
pouvoient  atteindre  jusqu’a  votre  hauteur,  de  vous  rapproraer,  tant  soit  peu, 
de  la  leur.” 

It  is  not  oiir  intention  to  enter  into  any  thing  like  a  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  this  famous  dispute.  The  present  correspond¬ 
ence  does  not,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  throw  any  new  light  on  it. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  perceive  that  the  conduct  of  Rousseau  de¬ 
served  all  the  harsh  epithets  with  which  it  has  been  loaded.  Ab¬ 
surd  and  inexcusable  as  it  was,  it  proceeded  less  from  the  delibe¬ 
rate  malignity  imputed  to  him,  than  from  his  brooding  spirit  of 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  that  inaffination Jbii^ueusey  as  he  him¬ 
self  has  well  expressed  it,  qui  sur  un  mot  port&  tout  a  Vixtremc, 
excited,  in  all  probability,  by  something  like  an  air  of  patronage 
and  superiority,  which  Mr.  Hume  seems  to  have  assumed  towards 
him.  Of  this  the  letters  now  published  aflord  many  traces ;  and 
even  the  excess  of  displeasure  which  the  latter  felt  and  expressed 
conveys  the  impression  of  a  mortifietl  vanity,  disappointed  of  the 
gratitude  and  dependence  on  which  it  had  counted.  Thus  he 
boasts  that  his  friendship  to  Rousseau  has  been  unbounded  and 
uninterrupted,  and  that  the  smallest  part  of  it  only  has  as  yet 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public.  He  complains  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  he  has  been  put  to,  and  the  vexations  he  has  undergone, 
merely  on  account  of  his  singular  friendship  and  attention  to  this 
most  atrocious  scelerat.  He  declares,  that  “  the  quarrel  never 
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**  can  be  made  up,  for  the  cause  still  remains,  viz.  his  obligations 
**  to  me,  whidi  he  can  never  forgive."  He  denounces  the  conduct 
of  Rousseau  as  a  cool  and  deliberate  attempt  to  stab  him.  He 
asserts  that  his  rage,  if  real,  was  not  the  result  of  a  sudden  pas- 
sion  in  him,  but  had  been  secretly  boiling  in  his  breast  near 
**  three  months,  and  had  never  relented  a  moment,  even  while  I 
“  was  rendering  him  the  greatest  services and  that  “  every  one 
«  must  turn  their  back  on  so  false,  so  ungrateful,  so  malicious, 
“  and  so  dangerous  a  mortal.”  All  this  plainly  betrays  that 
mixture  of  motives  irom  which  human  benehcence  is  seldom  free, 
and  that  egotistical  expectation  of  thanks  and  attachment  which 
generally  helps  to  produce  the  ingratitude  of  which  it  loudly 
complains.  True  disinterested  benevolence  is  never  bitter  or 
outrageous,  disdains  to  upbriud  those  who  have  benefited  by  its 
exertions,  and  spurns  the  very  idea  of  complaint  against  even  the 
most  unworthy  returns  to  its  kindness.  Madame  de  Bouffler’s 
way  of  thinking  is  far  more  noble  and  generous  than  that  of  her 
admirer.  It  is  mortifying  to  think  of  the  union  in  her  case  of 
sentiment  so  just  with  conduct  so  incorrect — to  contemplate  a  cha¬ 
racter  so  excellent  in  theory,  and  faulty  in  practice. 

Besides  those  we  have  already  mentioned,  this  volume  contains 
five  letters  from  Mr.  Hume  to  a  Marchioness  de  Barbantanc, 
whose  husband  was  the  French  ambassador  at  Florence ;  and 
two  to  a  gentleman  in  France,  whose  name  is  not  given,  but 
who  must  have  been  a  person  in  authority,  as  he  is  entreated  to 
procure  some  indulgence  to  the  unfortunate  citizen  of  Geneva,  on 
the  score  of  his  presumed  insanity,  and  to  protect  him  from  the 
consequences  of  an  arrest  issued  against  him  some  years  before, 
by  the  parliament  of  Paris.  We  thought  at  first  that  this  gen¬ 
tleman  had  been  the  amiable  President  Malesherbes,  wlio  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  repeatedly  as  an  admirer  and  patron  of  Rousseau,  and 
as  being  acquainted  with  some  facts  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  let¬ 
ters  ;  but  that  impression  was  done  away  by  the  subsequent  in¬ 
troduction  of  his  name  in  the  third  person.  There  is  also  one 
letter  from  Rousseau  to  Hume,  written  at  the  commencement  of 
their  correspondence,  and  often  published  before ;  one  to  the 
Earl  Marshal,  and  one  to  a  Monsieur  Meuron,  all  on  the  subject 
of  his  seeking  an  asylum  from  his  persecutors;  with  two  from 
the  Earl  Marshal,  then  Governor  of  the  Principality  ofNeufeha- 
tel  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  the  Countess  de  Boumers,  offering, 
through  her,  his  own  protection,  and  that  of  his  sovereign,  to 
the  author  of  Emilius ; — but  none  ot  these  possess  any  peculiar  in¬ 
terest. 

Such  arc  the  contents  of  the  handsome  quarto,  entitled  “  Pri- 
“  vate  Correspondence  of  David  Hume,  with  several  distinguish- 
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ed  Persons.'^  .  The  high  name  and  acknowledged  eminence  of 
that  gentleman  naturally  attracted  our  attention,  and  excited  our- 
curiosity,  but  we  cannot  say  that  we  hare  derived  much  instruc-> 
tion  or  amusement  from  the  perusal. ,  The  letters  are  indeed  in: 
nneral  playful  and  lively— sometimes  graceful  and  affectionate; 
but  they  disgust  us  frequently  with  thar  affectation— disclose  no 
new  facta— throw  little  additional  light  on  the  character  of  the 
writers,  and  Iqwer  rather  than  raise  their  claims  to  our  respect. - 
We  have  already  inUmated  our  disapprobation  of  the  vanity,  egot> 
ism,  and  consequent  violence  of  the  Scotch  philosopher,  so  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  mildness,  equanimity,  and  moderation  for  which 
he  has  generally  obtained  credit ;  and  we  have  also  reprobated 
the  loose  and  apologetic  style  in  which  the  grossest  immorality  is 
mentioned  and  palliated.  We  will  not  pollute  our  pages  with 
the  flippant  and  profane  allusions  by  whicn  those  pretended  phi¬ 
losophers  often  insmuate  their  contempt  of  the  Christian  religion. 
It  is  enough  to  remark,  that  the  whole  is  of  a  piece— tliat  the 
lives  of  the  women  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  conastent  with 
the  irreligious  notions  and  free  systems  of  morality  inculcateil  by 
their  male  correspondents ;  and  that  this  volume  aflbrds  abun¬ 
dant  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  of  a  close  connection  between 
the  sceptical  tenets  of  the  men  of  letters,  and  the  liorrid  dissolute¬ 
ness  of  manners  which  prevailed  in  France  amongst  the  higher 
orders,  at  the  period  when  the  correspondence  here  preserved  was' 
carried  on.  This  is  a  subject  of  awful  and  appalling  importance, 
but  one  which  we  must  not  attempt  at  present  to  follow  out  in 
all  its  bearings.  In  the  frightful  convulsions  of  the  French  Re-, 
volution,  emanating  in  a  great  measure  from  the  diffusion  of 
those  tenets,  and  the  prevalence  of  that  iminorality,  a  warning  has 
been  sent,  a  lesson  read  to  mankind,  against  throwing  loose  the 
anchor  of  their  faith,  and  violating  the  sanctity  of  domestic  mo¬ 
rals.  We  tremble  lest  the  warning  be  in  vain.  Against  the. 
abuse  of  past  lessons,  even  the  present  publication  holds  out  a  sa-. 
lutary  caution.  It  marks  the  natural  and  necessary  progress 
from  infidelity  to  criminal  gallantry,  and  from  both  to  the  over¬ 
turn  of  all  social  instituUons.  It  teaches  philosophers  to  seek 
truer  wisdom  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  paradoxic^  speculations 
of  Hume  and  Rousseau,— the  great,  and  fair  of  the  earth  to 
cultivate  a  purer  morality  than  is  taught  by  the  example  of  the 
Countess  de  Boufflers  or  Madame  IFEpinay. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  A  Father's  Gift  to  his  Children ;  being  a  Short 
View  of  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion.  By  a  Lay- 
MAKt  24ino.  Pp.  144. 

2.  A  Father's  Second  Present  to  his  Famify ;  or  a  short  De¬ 
monstration  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  ^  God-^nd  a  Ro¬ 
man  Philosopher's  Visit  to  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
with  his  supposed  reflections  and  reasonings  there.  By  the 
same  Author.  24mo.  Pp.  272.  ’ 

Both  being  atlapted  to  the  understandings  of  Young  Persons, 
and  presented  hu  the  Author  to  his  own  Familu.  Edinburirh, 
Oliver  &  Boyd. 

We  are  not  addicted  to  an  extravagant  admiration  of  the  times 
that  are  past ;  nor  are  we  of  the  number  of  those  who  think  that 
all  virtue  dietl  with  our  fathers ; — yet  we  will  confess,  that  we  re¬ 
gret  the  days  when  almost  every  Scottish  parent  was  o^ualificd  to 
teach  his  children  the  precepts  of  Christianity  with  his  own  lips, 
and  gave  them  a  fair  example  of  the  Christian  character  in  his  own 
life.  Instruction,  communicated  in  the  domestic  circle,  has  this  im¬ 
portant  advantage,  that  the  scholar  loves  and  venerates  his  teacher. 
The  child  naturally  looks  on  his  father  as  the  wisest,  the  most 
powerful,  and  the  brat  of  men.  lie  loves  him,  moreover,  as  the 
bestower  of  all  the  good  things  which  he  enjoys ;  and  this  admira¬ 
tion  and  attachment  give  to  his  instructions  a  weight  of  authority 
which  cannot  be  possessed  by  any  other  human  wing.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  of  society,  generally  speaking,  may  forbid  its  operation 
to  any  great  extent,  as  far  as  human  knowledge  is  concerned ;  but 
the  case  is  not  a  little  different,  we  conceive,  as  to  religion. 

There  has  been  in  Scotland  for  generations  past,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  our  degeneracy,  there  is  still  to  be  found  in  it,  in  all  the 
ranks  of  society  down  to  the  very  lowest,  an  accuracy  and  extent  of 
religious  knowledge  that  peculiarly  fits  the  parent  to  take  into  his 
own  hands  the  instruction  of  his  children  in  this  important  particular; 
and  for  our  own  part,  we  cannot  conceive  a  more  delightful  sight, 
than  that  of  a  father  seated  amid  a  group  of  happy  raildren  on  a 
Sabbath  evening,  teaching  them  their  duty  in  the  world,  and  point¬ 
ing  out  to  them  their  prospects  beyond  it.  In  such  a  circle  there 
is  no  taint  of  earth,  except  such  as  adheres  to  those  feeling  of  love 
and  harmony  by  which  its  members  are  united.  This  is  always 
an  interesting  occupation, — ^but  more  peculiarly  so  among  the  lower 
classes  of  society.  Sabbath  is  almost  the  only  day  on  which  the 
peasant  enjoys  the  company  of  his  children.  It  is  on  that  day 
chiefly  that  he  has  the  means  of  judging  of  their  tempers  and  cha- 
acters  and  intellectual  capacities,  and  of  strengthening  those  ties 
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that  bind  them  to  himself  and  to  one  another ;  and  it  is  on  that 
day  of  leisure  and  sacred  repose,  therefore,  that  he  fuels  the  full  joy 
and  the  true  consequence  of  a  parent.  The  cottage  thus  becomes 
the  school  of  the  domestic  and  social  virtues ;  and  when  the  father 
reads  to  his  children  the  sacred  volume,  and  unfolds  to  them  the 
plan  of  redemption  which  it  contains,  he  is  invested  with  a  dignity  of 
character,  which  none  of  the  sages  of  antiquity  ever  possessed.  This  is 
neither  a  mere  theory,  nor  a  picture  drawn  from  fancy.  In  our  ten- 
derest  recollections  of  times  long  past,  we  still  hear  the  moral  and 
religious  lesson  pouring  in  music  from  the  lips  of  the  kindest  and 
the  best  of  fathers ;  we  still  see  the  glance  of  satisfaction  with 
which  the  good  old  man  regarded  '  us,  when  we  listened  to  his  in¬ 
structions  ;  and  we  can  never  forget  the  beam  of  delight  that  spark¬ 
led  in  the  eye  of  the  brother  or  sister,  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  his  praises.  To  aid  the  parent  in  the  exercise  of  this  surpass¬ 
ing  duty,  is,  we  think,  to  confer  on  him  a  most  essential  benefit;  nor 
can  we  conceive  the  exertions  of  a  cultivated  mind  to  have  been 
better  directed,  than  in  preparing  works  which,  by  their  brevity, 
simplicity,  and  perspicuity,  may  be  suited  to  the  understandings  of 
the  young ;  while  by  the  force  and  truth  of  their  reasonings,  they 
may  carry  conviction  to  their  minds,  touching  the  most  important 
subjects  which  can  interest  the  thoughts  of  human  beings. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  perusal  of  two  little 
works,  which  seem  to  us  eminently  to  excel  in  these  qualities,— 
“  A  Father’s  Gift”,  and  “  Second  Present  to  his  Family,”  by  a  Lay¬ 
man.  The  author,  who  is  a  lawyer  by  profession, — a  Writer  to 
the  Signet,  informs  us,  in  a  modest  preface  to  the  first  of  these 
treatises,  entitled,  A  Short  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christian¬ 
ity,”  that  it  was  drawn  up  by  him  many  years  ago  for  bis  own  sa¬ 
tisfaction,  and  that  in  doing  so,  it  was  his  object,  as  far  as  possi- 
Ue,  to  apply  the  modes  of  investigation  in  use  in  the  courts  in 
which  he  practised,  to  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion.  In 
our  opinion,  he  has  been  completely  successful  He  has  brought 
into  a  narrow  compass  all  the  leading  arguments,  and  in  enforcing 
them  by  suitable  illustrations,  he  has,  to  use  the  language  of  his 
own  calling,  **  made  out  his  case.” 

We  cannot  give  our  readers  a  better  idea  of  the  author’s  arrange¬ 
ment  and  mode  of  treating  the  subject,  than  by  quoting  his  own 
words,  in  an  introductory  letter  prefixed  to  it. 

"  To  give  a  general  outline  of  the  treasise,  I  shall  now  mention  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  several  chapters  of  which  it  consists.  They  are  the  following, 
vis. — 

In  Chap.  I.  I  have  shown  that  there  is  little  in  those  presumptions  that 
have  been  sometimes  supposed  to  lie  against  the  existence  of  the  Christian 
Revelation. 

«  In  Chap.  1 1.  I  have  shown  that  the  way  was  paved  for  the  introduction 
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of  it  by  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  the  politv  and  religion  of  that  people, 
which  were  in  themselves  extremely  remarkable. 

**  In  Chap.  III.  I  have  shown  that  the  Christian  religion,  when  it  arrived, 
was  snch  as  was  to  have  been  expected ;  and  that  all  the  sound  presumptions 
are  in  its  favour. 

“  Having  laid  this  foundation,  I  have  next  considered  the  Scriptures,  the 
sacred  records  of  our  religion.  Thus, 

"  In  Chap.  IV.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Gospels,  such  as  we  have  them, 
are,  in  genera!,  the  books  which  they  bear  to  be ;  and  were  written  at  the 
times,  and  by  the  authors,  by  whom  they  are  said  to  have  been  composed. 

"  In  Chap.  V.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  their  veracity,  or  that  the  con¬ 
tents  of  them  are  true  ;  and  that  the  events  mentioned  in  &em  actually  hap¬ 
pened. 

“  In  Cham  VI.  I  have  shown  that  the  mission  of  our  Saviour  was  fore¬ 
told  by  prophecies,  and  proven  by  miracles.  And, 

“  In  the  VII.  and  concluding  Chap.  I  have  remarked  the  miraculous 
hand  of  the  Deity,  which  protected  and  fostered  the  religion  of  his  Son,  in 
its  wonderful  propagation  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  all  the  obstaidea 
which  impeded  it.”  Pp.  19,  20. 

On  each  of  these  heads  he  has  said  enough  to  prove  his  position ; 
though  from  the  brevity  of  discussion,  there  is  no  danger  of  fatiguing 
the  mind  of  the  young  reader.  All  the  arguments  have  their  due 
proportion  and  proper  place ;  and  they  are  given  in  a  style  so  correct 
and  simple  as  to  prove  that,  though  ornament  is  not  neglected,  the 
author's  grand  object  is  to  convey  iiistruction  rather  than  to  amuse 
the  fancy  or  dazzle  the  imagination.  In  perusing  this  valuable  liu 
tic  volume,  while  we  gain  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  each  of  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  parts,  we  are  never  for  a  moment  suffered  to  lose  sight  of 
the  main  scope  and  tendency  of  the  whole.  We  obtain  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  subject,  if  we  may  be  allowed  such  an  expression,  and 
its  general  mass  is  at  one  glance  presented  to  our  view.  In  his  con¬ 
clusions,  which  arc  drawn  from  premises  that  no  reasonable  person 
can  deny,  the  author  is  strictly  logical,  and  indeed  attains  to  a  pre¬ 
cision  almost  mathematical.  Yet  while  he  might  seem  solicitous 
about  convincing  the  judgment  only,  there  is  in  his  manner  an  ar¬ 
dour  and  a  warmth  calculated  to  gain  the  heart  and  captivate  the 
affections.  Even  a  young  person  may  peruse  the  whole  at  one 
reading ;  and  if  the  judicious  parent  explain  and  enforce  it  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  be  must  rise  from  the  perusal 
with  a  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  furnished 
with  arguments  by  which  he  may  remove  the  doubts  of  the  waver¬ 
ing  and  confound  the  cavils  of  the  sceptic  and  the  infidel.  We 
have  ourselves  more  than  once  made  the  trial  on  young  people  of 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  we  have  never  found  it  to 
fail. 

“  The  Father's  Second  Present"  contains  two  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  treatises ;  the  first  is  “  A  Short  Demonstration  of  ti  c  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God the  second  is  entitled,  “  A  Philosopher's 
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Visit  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  Christ ;  both  adapted  to  the  un¬ 
derstandings  of  Young  Persons.” 

In  the  Brst,  the  e.xistence  and  great  attributes  of  the  Deity  are 
proved  from  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  universe.  Hero,  too, 
the  author  has  given  a  rapid  and  concise  view  of  his  arguments, 
and  without  aiming  at  any  display  of  eloquence,  into  wnich,  on 
such  a  subject,  a  less  skilful  writer  might  have  been  tempted, 
he  rises  with  his  theme,  and  as  he  casts  his  eye  on  the  glories  of 
the  outer  porch  of  the  temple  of  the  Almighty,  he  catches  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  his  subject,  and  succeeds  in  imparting  it  to  the  mind  of 
his  reader. — In  the  “  Philosopher’s  Visit  to  Jerusalem,  in  the 
time  of  Christ,”  the  sublime  doctrines  and  lessons  of  Christianity 
are  contrasted  witli  the  foolish  fables  of  t!»e  mythology  and  the 
gross  morals  of  the  heathens.  This  e.-say  is  not  equal  to  the  “  Fa¬ 
ther’s  First  Gift’’  in  closeness  and  severity  of  rea-soniiig ;  because, 
as  stated  in  its  preface,  it  is  meant  as  an  illustration  and  extension 
of  the  arguments  adduced  in  that  first  work,  rather  than  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  whole.  More  latitude  was  allowed  therefore ;  and  the  two 
taken  together,  form  a  valuable  little  system  on  their  most  import¬ 
ant  subject.  In  each  of  the  Essays  of  this  second  volume,  a  ficti¬ 
tious  character  is  introduced;  but  in  both  he  might  have  been 
spared,  for  the  author  himself  apjiears  in  every  sentence. 

It  is  difBcult  to  quote  from  an  abridged  view  of  any  subject ;  but 
the  following  passages,  taken  almost  at  random,  form  no  unfavour¬ 
able  specimen  of  the  author’s  manner  and  style.  The  first  is  from 
the  “  Father’s  Gift,”  and  relates  to  the  miraculous  propagation  of 
the  gospel  in  the  world,  on  its  first  promulgation. 

.  Such  arc  the  proed's  which  have  been  afforded  us  of  the  coming  of  Jesus. 
The  HISTORY  OF  HIS  RELIGION,  Riid  its  propagation  upon  earth,  have  also 
in  them  something  so  uncommon,  as  clearly  to  denote^te  divine  origin. 
Tliough  the  first  teachers  of  his  faith  were  but  obscure  imflPtoen  on  the  kke 
Tiberias,  yet,  notwithstanding* the  great  opposition  whicK'fftfy  met  with,  the 
apostle  could,  in  little  more  than  thirty  yean  after  his  ascension,  assert  with 
truth,  that  the  gospel  had  been  preacn^  to  every  creature  who  is  under 
heaven,”  that  is,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  dominions  of  Rome.  ’The 
state  of  the  world  lud  been  wisely  arranged  by  Providence  for  its  more  easy 
reception.  AVhile  the  Romans  had  “  trode  down  the  kingdoms,”  according 
to  the  prophetic  description  of  Daniel,  and  “  by  their  exceeding  strength 
had  devoured  the  whole  earth,”  they  had  at  the  same  time  civilized  the  na¬ 
tions  ;  and,  while  they  oppressed  mankind,  they  united  them  together. 
’The  same  laws  were  almost  everywhere  established ;  the  same  languages 
were  understood ;  and  peace,  in  general,  prevailed  through  the  wide  extent 
of  their  mighty  empire, — the  whole  producing  a  situation  most  favourable 
to  the  propagation  of  a  religion  like  that  of  Christ.  And  this  view  of  the 
subject  is  splendid  and  magnificent  in  the  highest  degree. — That  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  the  nobU-st  people  that  ever  entered  upon  the  stage  of  this  world, 
should,  without  their  knowledge,  be  no  more  than  instruments  in  the  divine 
hand,  for  the  spreading  of  his  religion ;  that  those  wise  statesmen  should 
have  reasoned,  and  those  victorious  generals  should  have  fought,  that  man¬ 
kind  might  the  more  easily  and  readily  embrace  the  Christian  faitli !  The 
cross  which,  on  the  hill  of  Calvary,  was  designed  as  an  instrument  of  igno- 
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miny  and  death,  “  came  at  last  to  be  assumed  as  the  distinction  of  the  most 
powerful  raonarchs ;  to  wave  in  the  banners  of  victorious  armies,  and  to 
shine  on  palaces  and  on  churches.”  “  The  least  of  all  seeds  grew  up,  and 
waxed  a  gp%at  tree,  and  spread  out  its  branches.”  "  The  stone  which  was 
cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  shall  itself  become  a  great  moun¬ 
tain,  and  fill  the  earth.”  Pp.  98 — ^100. 

The  other  passage  to  which  we  would  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  is  taken  from  the  “  Second  Present,”  and  is  on  the  subject 
of  a  particular  providence.  ^ 

And  here  let  us  not  suppose,  from  the  r^ulwty  of  the  works  of  the 
Almighty,  Aat  having  produced  that  syttem  which  we  have  been  contem¬ 
plating,  he  ever  with£aw8  himself  for  a  moment  from  any  of  the  parts  of 
his,  creation.  He  who  sustains  tlie  life  of  the  minutest  animalcule,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  launches  along  the  comets,  is  omnim-esent  and  omniscient, 
and  govemeth  all.  The  particular  ptovUence  of  Chxl,  however,  as  consistent 
with  the  nature  of  man  as  a  free  agen^  is  among  the  difficulties  which  en¬ 
circle  this  great  subject.  But  as  an  all^tionate  earthly  parent  still  bends  a 
friendly  eye  towards  a  son,  though  he  is  set  out  into  the  world,  leading  him 
with  ms  counsel,  and  protecting  him  with  his  Infiuence,  may  we  not  suppose 
also  our  heavenly  Father,  though  he  worketh  unseen,  to  turn  towards  us  his 
children  his  fostering  care,  to  prompt  us  to  do  well,  to  strengthen  our  good 
resolutions,  to  shield  us  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  to  guard  us  in  that  of 
temptation  ?  Nor  let  us  doubt  of  his  government,  because  in  that,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  we  cannot  comprehend  his  doings.  The  events  of  it 
are  as  unexpected  as  our  foresight  is  limited.  The  brethren  of  Joseph  were 
but  selling  a  slave,  while  the  Ruler  of  nations  was  in  him  senrling  a  prime 
minister  into  Egypt,  and  forming  an  unportant  link  in  the  history  of  man. 
While  a  late  hau^ty  conqueror  thought  he  was  paving  his  way  to  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  a  powerful  empire,  he  was  but  an  instrument  in  the  Almighty's 
hand  to  forge  the  bolts  of  nis  own  captivity,  and  bring  back  the  peace  of  the 
civilised  world. '  Pp.  55—37. 

The  author  has  prefaced  each  of  these  volumes  by  a  letter  to  his 
children,  of  which  we  are  uncertain  whether  we  should  most  admire 
the  kindly  feelrngt  of  the  parent,  or  the  good  sense  and  zeal  of  the 
religious  insU^Bg. 

We  bclievl^pi  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  infidelity  to  be,  thr.t 
parents  in  general  have  been  contented  to  lay  before  their  children 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  matters  of  belief,  without  cither  fur¬ 
nishing  them  with  the  evidences  of  the  truth,  or  training  them  at 
all  to  reason  upon  them.  This  might  be  sufficient,  were  there  no 
false  teachers  abroad ;  did  not  a  Hume  dazzle  and  mislead  the  un¬ 


derstanding  by  his  elegant  and  seductive  sophistry,  or  a  Paine 
storm  it  by  the  impious  boldness  of  his  assertions ;  but  we  arc  con¬ 
vinced  that  many  a  young  roan  might  have  been  saved  from  infi¬ 
delity  in  the  year  1793,  when  the  monstrous  abortions  of  that  last- 
mentioned  daring  infidel  made  their  appearance,  had  he  been  but 
slightly  acquainted  with  the  evidences  of  our  faith. — In  this  view, 
we  consider  these  modest  performances  an  important  boon  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  rising  generation  ;  and  we  earnestly  recommend  them 
to  their  perusal,  wishing  that  they  may  derive  from  them  all  the 
benefit  which  they  are  so  well  calculated  to  confer. 

VOL.  V.  KO.  II.  L 
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Art.  III. — A  Narrative  of  the  Political  and  Military  Tranaac- 
tiona  of  Britiah  India,  under  the  Admmiatration  of  the  Mar- 
quia  rf  Haatinga,  1813  to  1818.  By  H.  T.  Prinsep,  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company’s  Civil  Service,  Bengal. 
London.  Murray,  1820.  Fp.  494.  4to. 

In  directing  our  attention  to  the  present  work  of  Mr.  Prinsep, 
in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the  wars  in  which  India  has 
been  recently  involved,  under  the  administration  of  Marquis 
Hastings,  it  is  far  from  our  intention  to  perplex  either  ourselves 
or  our  readers  with  the  details  of  Indian  pofiUcs.  It  is  wonder, 
ful,  indeed,  to  contemplate*  the  vast  ascendancy  which  Great 
Britain  has  acquired  on  the  eontinent  of  India  by  the  over, 
ruling  influence  of  her  policy  and  her  arms— how  skilfully  her 
warriors  and  statesmen  have  improved  every  opportunity  for 
farthering  their  schemes  of  universal  dominion — with  what  art 
and  management  they  have  disposed  all  the  members  of  their 
extensive  and  mighty  empire  into  one  grand  scheme  of  alliance 
and  subordination,  which  they  can  always  wield  at  pleasure  to ' 
their  own  purposes — what  unity  has  always  animated  their 
counsels — with  what  vigour  their  well<digested  plans  have  been 
executed-^nd  with  what  apparent  ease  they  have  uniform, 
ly  prostrated  all  resistance  to  their  wide.extending  power.  All 
this  it  is  curious  to  contemplate,  and  to  consider  such  a  strange, 
anomalous,  and  unexampl^  domination  of  a  few  foreigners  over 
vast  and  populous  empires.  But  to  describe  historically,  and  in 
detml,  all  the  different  members  of  the  confederacy  which  is  thus 
held  together  by  British  influence,  and  to  what  rela¬ 

tion  each  stands  to  the  grand  moving  power  tBiB  ^ves  life  and 
unity  to  the  whole,  involving,  as  it  must,  many  Dubarous  names, 
unknown  and  uncouth  to  British  ears,  would  afford  neither 
amusement  nor  instruction ;  and  we  doubt  whether  any  of  our 
readers  would  follow  so  tiresome  a  detail. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  try  so  dangerous  an  experiment  upon 
their  patience.  The  work  of  Mr.  Frinsep  contmns  a  very  clear 
and  condensed  account  of  the  military  transactions  in  India, 
dunng  the  years  1817  and  1818 ;  of  the  nature  of  the  Findaree 
war,  as  well  as  of  the  other  wars  which  sprang  out  of  that  con. 
test ;  of  the  general  and  successful  result  of  -  the  whole ;  and  of 
the  important  accessions  both  of  territory  and  influence,  which 
accrued  to  the  British  in  India,  from  the  humiliation  or  destruc- 
tion  of  every  rival  power.  Mr.  Frinsep,  it  may  be  neces.sary  to 
state,  is  a  civil  servant  of  the  East  India  Company  in  Bengal. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  expect  from  him  that  tone  of  bold  and 
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fearless  remark,  which  distinguishes  other  wiiters  on  the  same 
subject :  some  partiality  towards  that  power  on  whose  favour  he 
depends  for  advancement,  may  be  naturally  looked  for ;  and  Mr. 
Fnnsep  will  accordingly  be  found  to  be  liberal  of  prmse,  and 
sparing  of  censure.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  candid  and  liberal 
in  his  views,  and  he  never  attempts  to  gloss  over  iniquity  or 
cruelty,  either  by  a  concealment,  or  by  a  misrepresentation  of 
facts ;  but,  stating  the  transacdon  furly,  he  leaves  it,  without 
comment,  to  the  reprobaUon  his  readers.  His  style  is  fluent 
and  vigorous ;  and,  considering  that  he  has  compressed  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  an  ordinary-sized  quarto  volume,  the  com¬ 
plicated  transactions,  whether  warlike  or  political,  of  two  event¬ 
ful  years,  we  cannot  see  that  he  can  be  justly  accused  of  being 
cither  tedious  or  diffuse. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  by  our  readers,  that  we  hold  our 
Indian  empire  by  the  tenure  of  our  superior  power  alone.  It  is 
not  in  nature,  indeed,  that  we  should  rule  over  so  many  prostrate 
or  dependent  states  by  any  other  principle.  It  is  impossible  that 
a  subdued  enemy  can  be  well  affected  to  his  conqueror.  The 
seeds  of  incurable  jealousy  are  sown,  indeed,  in  the  very  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  two  parties :  the  one,  anuous  to  secure  his  conquest, 
and  to  confirm  the  thraldom  of  his  new  dependent ;  and  the 
other,  equally  impatient  of  the  degrading  yoke,  and  eager  to 
cast  it  oft*.  Applying  this  principle  to  our  Indian  empire,  it  is 
manifest,  that  this  vast  political  mass  cannot  depend  for  its  ex¬ 
istence  on  any  natural  rie  of  subordination  or  policy ;  there  can 
be  no  feeling  of  affection  between  the  conquerors  and  the  con¬ 
quered  ;  the  weak  must  no  doubt  yield  obedience  to  the  strong; 
but  it  is  not  a  wilting  obedience->they  do  not  like  the  subjection 
to  which  they  ciompellcd,  and  they  naturally  grasp  at  the 
first  opportunity  which  offers,  for  tlie  recovery  of  their  indepen¬ 
dence. 

Such,  then,  is  the  relation  in  which  the  British  government 
stands  to  the  various  powers  in  India,  some  of  them  reduced  to 
absolute  dependence— others  independent,  but  jealous  of  ouf 
great  and  growing  power.  The  British  are  naturally  watchful 
of  every  movement  among  the  native  powers— they  are  always 
ready  to  suspect  disaffection,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  gener¬ 
ally  exists,  and  only  waits  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  break 
forth.  The  Indian  states  consider  the  British  as  the  common 
eneniies  of  their  independence,  in  whose  universal  sway  they 
dread  sooner  or  later  to  be  swallowetl  up.  From  such  recipro¬ 
cal  feelings  of  jealousy  and  ill-will,  war  naturally  arises,  and 
peace  seems  indeed  impossible,  except  in  the  extinction  of  one 
or  other  of  these  rival  interests.  To  this  state,  matters  have 
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now  nearly  been  brought.  The  late  wars,  of  which  Mr.  Prin- 
sep’s  work  contains  so  satisfactory  a  narrative,  were  soon  brought 
to  a  brilliant  close  by  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  troops;  and  the  British  have  now  triumphed  over  every 
foe.  There  no  longer  remmns  any  power  that  can  oppose  them 
with  the  least  hope  of  success.  The  dependent  states  who  were 
engaged  in  the  late  combination  against  them,  have  been  still 
farther  weakened  and  reduced ;  some  of  them  have  been  for¬ 
mally  incorporated  with  the  Bridsh  dominions,  and  their  former 
rulers  either  expelled,  or  pensioned  off  and  maintained  as  state- 
prisoners  ;  while  the  other  powers  have  become  dependents  on 
British  authority,  with  the  exception  of  Scindia,  who  is  so  reduc¬ 
ed,  and  so  strictly  watched,  that  the  least  movement  on  his  part 
must  l)e  the  signal  for  his  immediate  and  certain  destruction.  A 
short  sketch  of  the  state  of  India  previous  to  the  late  wars  will  be 
a  necessary  introduction  to  the  following  abstract  of  Mr.  Prin- 
sep’s  work. 

The  relations  formed  by  the  British  with  the  native  powers  of 
India  from  the  time  they  were  fixed  by  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Sir 
George  Barlow  in  1805,  to  the  arrival  of  the  Marquis  of  Has¬ 
tings  in  India  in  the  year  1813,  had  undergone  little  variation. 

But  it  was  manifest  that  this,  like  every  other  settlement  con¬ 
cluded  by  force  of  arms,  would  only  endure  so  Iwng  as  necesrily 
enforced  it.  On  every  occasion,  accordingly,  when  the  British 
force  appeared  to  be  seriously  occupied,  symptoms  of  disaflection 
began  to  appear,  and  that  chain  of  subordination  and  dependence 
by  which  the  Anglo-Indian  government  had  bound  tne  native 
powers  into  a  species  of  general  league  for  its  own  puqxises,  was 
in  danger  of  being  broken.  The  reverses  sustained  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  at  the  cominencement  of  the  Ne|Miul  waM^ve  occasion  to 
the  display  of  this  spirit,  and  it  was  only  by  the  vigorous  move¬ 
ments  of  General  Oucliterlony,  which  brought  that  war  to  a  bril¬ 
liant  close,  and  fully  revived  the  old  and  salutary  terror  of  the 
invincible  superiority  of  the  British  arms,  that  the  disaffection  of 
the  native  powers  was  overawed.  Another  occasion,  however, 
soon  occurred,  in  which  the  native  states,  tempting  their  fate,  < 
•  took  up  arms  in  the  vain  hope  of  subverting  the  Britisli  power. 

The  causes  of  this  rash  and  ill-concerted  movement,  wc  shall  en-  i 
deavour  briefly  to  explain.  < 

It  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been  felt  as  a  serious  evil  in 
•the  Indian  community,  that  owing  to  the  general  and  constant  < 
turbulence  of  the  country,  too  great  a  pro|x)rtion  of  the  jKipula-  1 

tion  was  trained  to  habits  of  disorder  and  militaiy  license,  and  ] 

were  unfil  for  any  species  of  quiet  industry.  Wlule  war  raged 
in  the  country,  there  was  abundance  of  legitimate  employmciii 
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for  these  turbulent  spirits.  But  In  an  era  of  pi'ace  they  became 
the  pests  of  the  country,  being  united  together  in  bands,  prey¬ 
ing  upon  the  Industrious  inhabitants,  and  committing  every  sort 
of  cruelty  and  disorder.  At  the  peace  of  1805,  it  was  expected 
that  these  disorderly  bands  would  quietly  disperse,  and  gra¬ 
dually  absorbed  in  the  mass  of  the  community.  But  it  happen¬ 
ed  far  otherwise ;  these  hordes  of  freebooters  continued  every¬ 
where  to  increase  in  numbers  as  well  as  in  consistency  and 
strength,  and  Scindia  and  Holkar,  probably  from  a  hope  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  war  with  the  British,  they  might  prove  useful  auxi¬ 
liaries,  if  they  did  not  openly  encourage  them,  made  no  active 
efforts  for  their  suppression.  These  predatory  bands  passed  under 
the  general  name  of  the  Pindarees,  and  in  1814,  the  actual  mi- 
Itary  force  which  could  be  mustered  by  them  amounted  to  40,000 
hiorse.  They  had  leaders  appointed,  of  tried  valour  and  enter¬ 
prise,  under  whom  they  went  on  distant  expeditions  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  plundering  the  peaceful  country.  Several  of  these  ex¬ 
peditions  had  been  attended  with  the  most  signal  success,  and 
had  returned  home  loaded  with  spoil.  The  fame  of  these  ex¬ 
ploits  soon  attracted  new  adventurers  to  the  troops  of  the  Pinda- 
rces,  which  were  farther  recruited  by  deserters  from  the  loose  ca¬ 
valry  establislnnents  of  Scindia  and  Holkar,  who  willingly  re¬ 
linquished  the  precarious  pay  which  they  enjoyed  from  these 
chi^s  for  the  chances  of  booty  afforded  under  the  Pindaree  s'and- 
ard.  As  plunder  was  the  sole  object  of  these  associations,  their 
force  was  peculiarly  constituted  for  this  especial  purpose.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  s{)ccies  of  irregular  light  cavalry,  train^  to  celerity 
of  movement  and  to  hard  marching.  With  this  view  it  was 
customary,  until  the  rmny  season  should  close,  and  the  rivers 
should  liecome  practicable,  to  exercise  the  horses,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  long  marches  and  hard  work.  When  the  season  for 
marching  commenced,  the  horses  were  shod,  and  a  leader  of  tried 
courage  and  conduct  was  chosen.  The  expedition  then  set  for¬ 
ward,  contisting  of  many  thousands  of  I'reeboeters.  Out  of  eve¬ 
ry  1000  aliout  400  were  well  mounted  ;  the  favourite  weapon 
was  a  bamboo  spear  from  12  to  18  feet  long ;  but,  as  fire  amis 
Were  essential  in  the  attack  of  villages,  every  15th  or  20th  man 
of  the  400  carried  a  matchlock.  Of  the  remaining  600,  400 
were  indifferently  mounted  and  variously  armed,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  200  composed  an  irregular  train  of  attendant  slaves  and 
camp-followers  poorly  mount^  on  wild  horses  and  keeping  up 
with  the  general  mass  as  they  best  could.  A  body  so  constitut. 
ed,  without  camp  equipage  of  any  kind,  would,  as  may  readily 
be  conceived,  move  along  with  a  rapidity  such  as  to  defy  all 
pursuit,  and  they  were  accordingly  accustomed  to  spread  their 
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devastations  over  hundreds  of  miles  without  ever  hieing  inter¬ 
rupted  or  overtaken.  Their  cruelties  are  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Prinsep. 

"  As  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  r^ain  more  than  a  few  hours  on  the 
same  snot,  the  utmost  diqiatch  was  necessary  in  rifling  any  towns  or  villages 
into  which  they  could  force  an  entrance ;  every  one  whose  appearance  indi¬ 
cated  the  probability  of  his  possessing  money,  was  immediatdy  put  to  the 
most  horrid  torture,  till  he  either  pointed  out  his  hoard  or  died  under  the 
infliction.  Nothing  was  safe  from  the  pursuit  of  Pindaree  lust  or  avarice  ; 
it  was  their  common  practice  to  bum  and  destroy  what  could  not  be  car¬ 
ried  away,  and  in  the  wantonness  of  barbarity  to  ravish  and  murder  women 
and  children  under  the  eyes  of  their  husbands  and  parents." 

The  central  position  of  these  freebooters,  in  the  very  heart  of 
India,  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  three  British  presiden¬ 
cies,  gave  them  great  advantages  for  their  marauding  excursions, 
and  it  was  not  without  alarm  that  the  British  t  government  con¬ 
templated  the  growing  consistency  and  numbers  of  this  formida¬ 
ble  band.  In  the  infancy  of  their  establishment,  however,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nerbucldah,  the  sphere  of  their  devastations 
was  comparatively  confined,  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  wasted 
the  surrounding  country,  and  acquired  confidence  in  their  own 
power,  that  they  began  to  extend  their  ravages.  In  1809  and  in 
1812  they  penetrate  into  the  British  territories,  and  retreated 
in  safety  and  with  abundance  of  spoil.  They  renewed  their  in¬ 
cursions  in  181.5.  A  band  of  8000  Pindarces,  of  all  classes, 
crossed  the  Nerbuddah,  and  proceeding  northward,  after  suffer¬ 
ing  a  trifling  loss  from  a  small  body  of  troops  which  they  en¬ 
countered  under  Major  Fraser,  they  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kishna,  which,  happily  proving  to  be  impassable,  the  territories 
of  the  Madras  presidency,  which  lay  on  the  other  side,  were  thus 
secured  from  devastation.  Turning  eastward,  the  freebooters 
proceeded  to  plunder  the  fertile  and  populous  country  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  for  several  miles,  committing  every  sort  of 
enormity.  Returning  northward  along  the  line  of  the  rivers 
Godaveres  and  W  urda,  they  escaped  with  an  immense  booty, 
and  with  complete  impunity.  Tne  success  of  this  expedition 
soon  gave  rise  to  a  new  irruption’of  these  destructive  freebooters. 
February  1815,  10,000  of  them,  under  different  leaders,  advan¬ 
ced  from  the  north,  crossing  the  Nerbuddah,  and  appearing  on 
the  lOlh  March,  at  the  western  frontier  of  the  district  of  Masu- 
lipatam.  Advancing  northward,  they  made  a  march  next  day 
of  38  miles,  in  the  course  of  which  they  plundered  92  villages, 
committing  the  most  horrid  cruelties  on  the  unarmed  and  inof¬ 
fensive  inhabitants.  Next  day  they  marched  38  miles,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  54  villages.  They  then  directed  their  course  w'estward, 
making  a  march  of  52  miles  the  next  day,  and  though  pursued 
by  the  Company's  troops,  the  whole  had  rccrossed  the  Neniuddah 
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on  the  inarch  northward,  with  an  immense  booty,  and  with 
scarcely  any  loss.  It  was  ascertained  from  an  investigation 
set  on  foot  by  the  government,  that  during  the  IS  days  those 
marauders  remained  within  the  Company's  territories,  18S  indi¬ 
viduals  had  been  put  to  a  cruel  death,  £05  were  found  severely 
wounded,  and  no  less  than  3603  had  been  subjected  to  different 
kinds  of  torture. 

The  attention  of  the  government  was  most  anxiously  directed 
to  the  protection  of  its  defenceless  subjects  from  these  alarming 
inroads,  and  for  this  purpose,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  a  line  of 
defensive  poets  was  established  along  the  line  of  Nerbuddah, 
which  extended  across  the  country  for  about  150  miles.  This 
line  was,  however,  too  scantily  supplied  with  troops  to  afford  any 
effectual  defence,  some  of  the  posts  being  nearly  90  miles  from 
each  other,  and  indeed  it  is  abundantly  evident,  that  in  a  war 
purely  defenrive,  a  light  assailant  has  great  advantages,  as  he 
may  always,  by  judiciously  choosing  the  proper  point  of  attack, 
contrive  to  penetrate  the  line  of  defence  in  its  weakest  points.  It 
so  happened  in  the  present  case.  The  line  was  passed,  and  the 
country  was  ravagra  as  usual  by  the  Pindaree  hordes;  and 
though,  in  this  case,  some  of  them  were  overtaken  and  severely 
discomfited  by  the  British  troops,  yet  this  was  more  owing 
to  good  fortune  than  to  any  well  concerted  previous  arrange¬ 
ments. 

It  was,  thereforey  resolved,  to  commence  offensive  war  against 
the  Pindarees ;  and  not  resting  satisfied  with  a  mere  defence  of 
our  frontier,  however  successful,  which  must  be  every  year  re¬ 
newed  at  great  inconvenience  and  expense,  to  pursue  and  utterly 
extirpate  those  lawless  freebooters  in  their  distant  haunts.  For 
this  purpose,  the  British  rulers  in  India  having  strengthened 
themselves,  as  they  thought,  by  the  co-operation  of  several  of 
the  native  powers,  with  ^om  they  had  concluded  alliances,  em¬ 
ployed  the  rainy  season  of  1817  in  great  military  preparations 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Pindarees,  and  all  their  adherents 
or  protectors.  In  the  event  of  the  success  of  these  warlike 
schemes,  important  plans  of  policy  were  in  contemplation  for  a 
complete  reform  in  the  condition  of  central  India,  the  whole  of 
whi^  was  in  an  extremely  unsettled  state,  and  was  literally 
tom  in  fMeces  by  rival  chiefs,  contending  with  each  other 
for  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  the  country.  Amid  these  con¬ 
flicts,  there  was  neither  peace  nor  tranquillity.  Every  petty 
chief  was  constantly  scheming  for  his  own  aggraindizement ;  he 
seized  what  he  could  lay  hold  of ;  force  became  the  standard  of 
right ;  and  every  principle  of  equity  or  policy,  as  well  as  every  es¬ 
tablished  right,  was  set  afloat  and  cast  about  at  the  mercy  of 
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winds  and  waves,  in  this  troubled  sea  of  unsettled  claims.  **  The 
whole  of  central  India  (Mr.  Prinsep  observes)  was  at  present 
“  the  arena  of  a  general  scramble  for  dominion,"  and  it  was  re¬ 
quisite  to  terminate  this  scene  of  endless  distraction,  by  fixing 
on  a  definitive  basis  the  respective  rights  of  the  different  claim- 
ants,  by  binding  the  whole  in  one  general  league  for  enforcing 
this  settlement,  and  thus  putting  an  end  to  that  lust  of  predatory 
adventure,  which  destroyed  the  peace  of  the  country,  while  it 
corrupted  the  habits  of  the  Indian  population.  Mr.  Prinsep  ob-  « 
serves,  that  nothing  short  of  that  inflexible  rigour  of  controni, 
and  irresistible  power  of  enforcing  obedience  to  its  award,  which 
the  British  government  alone  could  exercise,  could  possibly  im¬ 
pose  a  due  degree  of  restnunt  on  the  passions  and  ambition  of  a 
Iiost  of  greedy  pretenders,  aspiring  by  right  of  birth,  or  by  the 
sword,  to  the  territorial  soverngnties  of  this  wide  expanse."* 

Such  was  the  professed  objects  of  this  new  war  undertaken  by 
the  British  in  India.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  decisive 
and  simple.  It  was  understood  that  the  different  divisions  of 
Pindarecs  were  to  be  cantoned  during  the  rains  in  Malwa,  to  the 
northward  of  the  Nerbuddah;  and,  without  entering  minutely  into 
the  military  movements,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  from 
the  Deccan  on  the  north,  Bundelcund  on  the  east,  and  Guzerat 
on  the  west,  the  different  corps  of  the  grand  Indian  army  were 
to  advance  as  to  a  common  centre,  pressing  on  the  enemy  on  all 
sides  and  preventing  his  escape.  This  plan  was  already  in  a  train 
of  execution, — the  different  divinons  of  the  army  of  the  Dcccan 
having  arrived  at  the  Nerbuddah,  while  the  Guzerat  force  had 
advanced  from  the  westward  to  Dohud,  and  a  corps  was  also 
stationed  on  the  Chumbul  to  prevent  any  escape  in  that  direc¬ 
tion.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  necessary  occupation  of  our 
armies  in  such  distant  warfare,  developed  the  spirit  of  hostility 
that  was  lurking  among  the  native  princes,  some  of  whom  now 
commenced  a  feeble  contest  with  the  British  for  the  dominion  of 
India.  Among  others,  Bajee  Rao,  the  Peshwa  or  prince  of  Poo- 
nah,  had  long  been  impatient  of  the  degrading  dependence  in 
which  he  had  been  held,  and  now  that  tlie  Briush  armies  were 
engaged  in  the  north  against  the  Ihndarees,  and  only  one  brigade 
left  at  Poonah,  he  resolved  to  make  one  last  effort  for  the  reco- 
ve^  of  hiB  independence.  He  accordingly  engaged  in  a  rash 
contest  with  the  British,  in  which  prudence,  firmness,  and  va¬ 
lour,  on  the  one  side,  were  contrasted  with  rashness,  pusillanimi¬ 
ty,  and  weakness,  on  the  other.  The  first  eflbrts  of  the  Peshwa's 
troops  were  directed  against  the  brigade  which  was  left  at  Poo¬ 
nah,  which  not  only  stood  firm  against  the  most  fearful  odds, 
but,  attacking  the  enemy's  overwhelming  force,  repulsed  at  it  all 
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pcnnts.  This  action  was  fought  on  the  5th  November,  and  on 
the  ISth,  the  British  being  joined  by  General  Smith’s  division, 
which  had  countermarch^  from  the  north,  whither  it  had  ad¬ 
vanced  against  the  Pindarees,  advanced^  to  the  attack  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  camp,  which  they  found  deserted.  The  flying  prince  was 
pursued  with  unremitted  activity  by  the  different  corps  of  the 
British  army,  and  being  at  last  compelled  to  surrender,  he  was 
deposed  from  his  throne.  A  pension  of  L.  100,000  was  assigned 
him  fur  his  support,  and  the  British  government  was  established 
tliroughout  his  dominions. 

The  Uajah  of  Nagpoor,  Appa  Saheb,  was  in  like  manner 
tempted  to  his  ruin  by  Uie  favourable  opportunity  supposed  to 
be  offered  for  attacking  the  British  power.  He  commenced  hos¬ 
tilities  on  the  36th  November  at  sunset,  by  attacking  with  an 
immense  superiority  of  force  the  British  brigade  stationed  at 
Nagpoor,  which  was  in  consequence  placed  in  great  peril,  and 
had  to  maintain  for  several  hours  of  the  night  a  very  doubtful 
contest.  About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  there  was  an  inter¬ 
mission  of  the  enemy’s  Are  for  about  two  hours,  which  precious 
interval  was  employed  b^  the  British  in  active  preparations  for 
defence,  and  in  improving  their  position.  The  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  battle  that  took  place  next  day,  gives  a  striking  view 
of  the  almost  desperate  situation  of  the  British  detachment,  pent 
in  as  it  was  by  such  musses  of  hostile  troops. 

“  At  day-break,  the  hre  recommenced  with  more  fury  than  before,  addi¬ 
tional  fnina  having  hecn  brought  to  bear  during  the  night.  The  enemy  fought 
too  with  unceasing  confidence,  and  closed  upon  us  during  the  forenoon.  The 
Arahs  in  the  Itajah's  service  were  particularly  conspicuous  for  their  courage 
and  resolution,  and  to  them  the  assault  of  the  smaller  hill  had  been  allot¬ 
ted.  Goles  of  horse  also  shewed  themselves  to  the  west  and  north,  as  well 
08  to  the  south  of  the  Residency  grounds,  so  as  to  oblige  ('aptain  Fitzgerald, 
who  commanded  the  cavalry,  to  retire  farther  within  them,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  sudden  eonp  di  main  in  that  quarter. 

"  About  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  accidental  explosion  of  a  tumbril 
on  the  smaller  hill  created  some  confusion,  as  was  natu^  from  the  confin¬ 
ed  space  occupied  hy  the  detachment,  and  did  so  much  inju^  to  the  screw 
of  its  gun  as  to  render  it  for  some  minutes  unserviceable.  The  Arabs  saw 
their  opportunity,  and  rushed  forward  with  loud  cries  to  storm  the  hill.  Our 
men  were  disconcerted,  and  the  smallness  of  the  total  force  having  made  it 
impossiUe  to  hold  a  support  in  readiness  for  such  an  extremity,  the  hill  was 
carried  before  the  gun  and  the  wounded  could  be  brought  off ;  the  latter  were 
all  put  to  the  swora.  The  Arabs  immediately  tum^  the  ran  against  our 
jmt  on  the  larger  hiU,  and  with  it  and  two  more  guns  of  their  own  which 
they  brought  up,  opened  a  most  destructive  fire  on  the  whole  of  our  remain¬ 
ing  position.  Tlie  first  shot  from  the  captured  gun  killed  two  officers.  Dr. 
Niven  the  surgeon,  and  Lieutenant  Clarke  of  the  SOth  ;  the  second,  a  round 
of  grape,  was  Utal  to  the  Resident's  first  assistant,  Mr.  George  Sothehy,  and 
totaUy  disabled  four  men  besides.  The  fire  from  the  smaller  hiU  was  so 
destrnctive,  as  greatly  to  distress  the  troops  on  the  larger,  which  it  com¬ 
pletely  commanded. 

••  The  Arabs,  too,  flushed  with  their  late  success,  were  seen  advancing  in 
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great  numbers  along  the  ridge,  as  if  with  the  design  of  attacking  that  r»< 
maining  .point,  while  the  attention  of  our  small  party  was  divided  between 
them  oti  one  side,  and  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  in  the  ^lain  to  the 
south,  who  were  also  closing  fast.  The  prospect  was  most  discouraging, 
and,  to  add  to  the  difficulty  of  the  crisis,  an  alarm  had  spread  among  the 
followers  'and  families  of  the  Sepoys,  whose  lines  were  to  the  west  of  the 
smaller  hill,  now  occupied  by  the  Arabj ;  and  the  shrieks  of  the  women  and 
children  contributed  not  a  htde  to  damp  the  courage  of  the  native  troops. 
They  would  scarcely  have  sustained  a  general  assault,  which  the  enemy 
seemed  evidently  to  meditate.” 

At  this  critical  moment  the  fainting  spirits  of  the  British  were 
revived  by  a  brilliant  charge  made  by  Captain  Fitzgerald  on  an 
immense  mass  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry.  This  officer  was  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity.  The  enemy  were  accumulating  on  alt 
sides,  closing  round  him  every  instant,  and  they  had  at  last 
brought  two  light  guns  to  bear  upon  his  line,  oy  the  fire  of 
which  several  men  were  killed.  .In  this  extremity  he  himself 
headed  a  charge  of  30  or  40  men  against  the  enemy’s  horse,  in 
which  he  drove  them  back  with  the  loss  of  their  guns.  Being 
joined  by  his  remmning  cavalry,  the  guns  were  turned  against 
the  enemy,  and  theii'  well  directed  fire  kept  the  Mahrattas  in 
check  until  Captain  Fitzgerald  retired  under  their  protecting 
fire  to  his  former  position.  The  sight  of  this  successnil  charge 
re-animated  the  combatants  on  the  plains  below,  and  they  short¬ 
ly  afterwards  followed  the  same  bnlliant  example,  rushing  for¬ 
ward  on  the  enemy,  and  driving  him  from  all  hi$  positions. 

On  this  well  fought  action,  Mr.  Prinsep  justly  remarks,  that 
success  was  chiefly  owing  “  to  the  bottom  of  the  troops,  and  to 

the  cool  decision  in  the  hour  of  danger,  which  particularly  mark- 
“  ed  the  conduct  of  the  officers  engaged.”  “  The  conduct  of 
“  the  British  officers  (he  adds)  engag^  at  Nagpoor  afforded  a 

triumphant  display  of  that  collected  judgment  under  extreme 
<<  peril,  which,  to  the  glory  of  the  nation,  is  its  peculiar  charac- 
“  teristic.”  The  Arabs  in  the  Mahratta  army  behaved  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  bravery  in  this,  as  indeed  in  all  other  actions  in  which 
they  were  engag^.  The  disproportion  of  the  combatants  on 
each  side,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  natnely,  13  to  1400  fighting 
men  on  the  side  of  the  British,  and  10,000  infantry,  and  an  equal 
number  of  cavalry,  on  that  of  the  enemy,  is  hardly  credible. 

After  this  action,  troops  poured  into  Nagpoor  from  every 
quarter ;  and  immediate  hostility  being  threatened,  the  Peshwa, 
Appa  Saheb,  was  frightened  into  submission.  He  came  to  the 
British  camp*  with  only  a  few  attendants,  giving  himself  up  to 
the  discretion  of  his  enemies,  on  an  understanding,  however,  that 
the  former  relations  between  him  and  tlie  British  should  be  res¬ 
tored.  He  was  in  the  mean  time  to  renounce  all  appearance  of 
hostility,  to  give  up  his  artillery,  and  to  disband  his  troop.  His 
erritones  were  to  ^  returned  to  him  with  the  exception  of  a 
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small  portion  reUuned  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  and  it  was 
also  purposed  to  exercise  a  greater  degree  of  control  over  all  his 
future  movements.  His  troops,  however,  being  no  parties  to 
this  agreement,  stood  to  their  arms,  and  fought  an  unsuccessful 
battle  for  his  rights  and  independence.  This  action  brought 
the  war  to  a  close.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Peshwa  began  to 
repent  of  his  submission  to  the  British,  and  to  regret  the  sorry 
figure  which  he  had  made  in  this  contest,  rashly  begun,  and 
meanly  ended.  He  agtun  became  restless,  when  nis  person  was 
arrested  by  the  British  resident.  Finding  means  of  escaping  to 
the  hills  from  this  confinement  in  the  summer  of  the  following 
year,  he  became  the  leader  of  an  irregular  band,  by  which  the 
country  still  continues  to  be  disturbed. 

In  the  mean  time,  notwithstanding  these  incidental  contests, 
which  were  but  episodes  in  the  great  drama  of  the  Pindaree  war, 
the  general  plan  of  the  campjugn  was  prosecuted  with  great  ac¬ 
tivity  and  success.  The  different  divisions  of  tlie  army  ^vanced 
according  to  the  routes  marked  out  for  them,  converging  in  their 
progress  northward  for  the  purpose  of  surrounding  the  enemy 
and  preventing  his  escape ;  and  by  the  end  of  November  the 
Pindarees  had  been  driven  out  of  all  their  haunts  in  the  province 
of  Malwa.  But  while  the  army  were  engaged  in  these  success¬ 
ful  operations,  it  was  assailed  by  a  new  enemy,  whom  it  was 
equally  impossible  to  fly  from  or  resist.  This  was  the  fever 
known  under  the  name  of  cholera  morbuSy  from  its  general  simi¬ 
larity  to  that  disease,  which  now  attacked  the  division  of  the  army 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Lord  Hastings  with  singular 
virulence.  The  season  had  been  one  of  scarcity,  the  grain  used 
by  the  troops  had  consequently  been  collected  with  difficulty, 
and  was  of  very  inferior  quality.  The  part  of  Bundelkund,  too, 
in  which  they  were  encamped  was  low,  and  notoriously  unhealthy, 
with  very  indifferent  water.  All  these  circumstances,  added  to 
the  crowded  state  of  the  camp,  gave  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
violence  to  the  ravages  of  this  epidemic.  For  about  ten  days  it 
raged  with  mortal  violence,  the  deaths  in  this  short  period  being 
equal  to  about  one-tenth  of  ail  that  were  in  the  camp,  whether. 
Europeans  or  natives.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  November, 
after  the  army  had  removed  to  a  healthier  station,  that  this 
disease  appeared  to  have  expended  its  fury.  The  following  de¬ 
scription  of  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Prinsep. 

**  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  be  described  in  few  words.  Its 
approach  was  indicated  by  a  giddiness  that  came  on  suddenly  and  without 
warning,  attended  with  an  immediate  and  total  prostration  of  strength,  in¬ 
somuch  that  men  fell  from  their  horses  in  the  line  of  march,  and  were  un¬ 
able  afterwards  to  rise  from  the  ground,  though  perfectly  well  when  they 
had  started  in  the  morning.  A  nausea  succeeded,  with  purging  and  vomit¬ 
ing  so  violent  as  to  defy  the  power  of  medicine.  Laudanum  was  generally 
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dven  at  this  stage  in  large  quantities,  but  the  stomach  would  retain  nothing, 
uirowing  up  a  peculiar  green  or  whitish  fluid. 

“  After  tms  the  patient  was  seized  with  cramps  and  coldness  from  the  ex- 
tremitiss  upwards,  even  to  the  parts  about  the  neart.  In  the  midat  of  his 
agonies  he  felt  a  burning  thirst,  and  called  incessantly  for  cold  water,  but 
vomited  it  the  instant  it  was  mven.  This  lasted  from  84  to  4^  hours,  and 
the  person  affected  either  died  under  its  severity,  or  was  left  in  a  state  of 
such  extreme  debility  that  the  utmost  power  of  medicine  availed  nothing. 
The  cure  was  very  rare  when  these  spasmodic  affections  came  on  with  any 
d^ree  of  violence.  It  was  observed  of  this  nudady,  that  neither  the  voite 
nor  the  power  of  swallowing,  nor  the  intellects,  were  ever  lost,  while  life  re¬ 
mained  ;  also,  that  after  deaUi  the  bodies  had  a  peculiar  smell,  which  was  im¬ 
mediately  perceptible  at  some  distance.  Medical  men  have  never  yet  dis¬ 
covered  wherein  the  disease  lay,  much  less  have  they  found  anw  probable 
cure.  Laudanum  or  opium  to  allay  the  irritation  witnin,  and  calomel,  the 
universal  specific  of  India,  with  stimulants  when  the  patient  is  about  to 
sink  from  exhaustion,  form  the  most  approved,  if  not  the  general  practice. 
Medical  art  has  gone  no  farther.” 

It  was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  British  govemment  to  allow 
of  no  neutrality  in  this  contest  with  the  Pindarces,  and  in  this 
view  propositions  had  been  made  to  the  Mahra'tta  chiefs,  Scindia 
and  Holkar,  for  their  confederate  efforts  against  those  free-boot- 
ers,  and  also  against  the  Patans,  a  species  of  infantry  better  ap¬ 
pointed  and  disciplined  than  the  Pindarees,  but,  like  them,  liv¬ 
ing  by  indiscriminate  plunder.  Scindia,  though  extremely 
averse  to  such  an  alliance,  was  obliged  to  temporize,  dnd  finally 
to  submit.  As  the  army  approached  the  territories  of  Holkar, 
the  dispositions  of  his  troops  appeared  to  be  turbulent  and  hos¬ 
tile'  ;  a  draft  of  a  treaty  was  submitted  to  that  chief,  which,  in 
appearance,  was  favourably  received,  while  in  reality  he  was 
making  the  most  active  preparations  for  war.  For  some  days 
the  two  armies  continued  within  fourteen  miles  of  each  other  in 
a  state  of  inactivity.  On  the  21st  December,  however,  a  battle 
took  place,  in  wMch  Holkar’s  army  was  totally  defeated,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  him  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  becoming  a  dependent  and  ally  of  the  British ;  in 
other  words,  that,  in  future,  he  should  renounce  all  title  to  in¬ 
dependence,  and  that  the  external  policy  of  the  state  should  lie 
entirely  under  the  controul  of  the  British.  These  terms  were 
^  accepts,  and  peace  was  concluded. 

The  speedy  and  successful  termination  of  the  war  with  Hol¬ 
kar  left  the  whole  disposable  force  free  for  the  prosecution  of 
hostilities  against  the  Pindarees,  who  were  now  circumvented  on 
every  hand  by  the  activity  and  manoeuvring  of  the  British  force. 
To  meet  their  enemies  openly  in  the  field  was  no  part  of  the 
plan  of  these  freebooters.  They  accordingly  attempted  to  es¬ 
cape  from  an  encounter  which  they  knew  would  prove  fatal  to 
them.  They  were  met,  however,  on  all  hands,  by  the  different 
'  corps  of  our  armies,  whose  positions  were  purposely  chosen  to 
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intercept  their  retreat.  Sometimes  they  were  surprized,  at  other 
times  they  were  pursued  and  overtaken,  the  event  being  in  either 
case  equally  fatal  to  them.  In  these  conflicts  the  greater  part 
of  these  lawless  bands  miserably  perished  ;  and  the  remainder, 

Eursued  from  place  to  place,  and  incessantly  harassed  and  ex- 
austed  by  all  the  miseries  of  fatigue  and  famine,  were  glad  to 
surrender  on  any  terms  to  the  mercy  of  the  British  government. 
Some  of  their  chiefs  received  lands  for  their  subsistence,  accord¬ 
ing  to  treaty,  while  their  followers  were  dispersed. 

The  more  important  task  remained,  of  eftecting  the  disper¬ 
sion  of  the  Patan  bands  of  infantry,  which  were  still  embodied 
under  their  respective  chiefs,  and  who  had  no  other  reliance  than 
plunder  for  a  subsistence.  To  wrest  from  them  their  arms  was 
to  deprive  them  of  the  implements  of  their  trade;  and  to  any 
such  measure  rashly  threatened,  the  most  desperate  tesistance 
might  naturally  be  ex|)ected.  All  the  diflerent  brigades  of  these 
plunderers  accordingly  refused  to  give  up  their  artillery  when 
called  upon  by  their  chiefs,  who  had  concluded  their  peace  with 
the  British,  and  it  required  a  judicious  mixture  of  })olicy  and 
force  quietly  to  effect  the  dispersion  of  these  disorderly  bands. 
Not  to  drive  them  to  despair,  numbers  of  them  were  taken  into 
British  pay,  and  their  services  were  found  eminently  useful.  By 
these  conciliatory  raeans^  aided  by  the  threatening  positions  of 
the  British  troops,  the  country  was  at  length  brought  to  an  out¬ 
ward  appearance  at  least  of  pacifleation,  although,  with  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  disturbance  in  such  abundance,  a  real  and  solid  state  of 
tranquillity  can  only  be  the  work  of  policy  and  time. 

The  defeat  and  flight  of  the  Peshwa,  or  prince  of  Poonah, 
has  been  already  stated.  His  territories  being  chiefly  mountain¬ 
ous  and  inaccessible,  and  intersected  with  hill  forts,  afforded 
great  facilities  for  defence ;  and  of  these  his  subjects  and  cliief- 
tains,  faithful  to  their  head,  and  averse  to  British  rule,  availed 
themselves  to  the  utmost.  The  Peshwa  was  pursued,  however, 
with  unrelenting  activity,  and  his  country  reduced  by  the  differ¬ 
ent  divisions  and  detachments  of  the  British  army.  Several  hill- 
‘  forts  of  Holkar  were  also  reduced,  which,  in  their  zeal  against 
the  enemies  of  their  prince,  had  made  an  ineffectual  resistance. 
It  was  in  the  capture  of  one  of  those  forts  that  Sir  Thomas  Hislop 
committed  the  questionable  act  of  hanging  the  commander  on  the 
walls.  This  unusual  act  of  military  execution  was  defended  chief¬ 
ly  on  the  ground  that  the  killedar,  or  commander,  was  guilty  of 
rebellion  against  his  sovereign  Holkar,  in  retaining  the  fort  aflcr 
the  conclusion  of  peace  between  him  and  the  British,  and  after  he 
liad  received  orders  to  surrender  it. 

After  the  surrender  of  the  Peshwa,  the  pacification  of  his  do- 
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min'KXis  proceeded  rapidly.  The  difiPerent  chieftaios,  seeing  no 
.  hope  of  a  successful  resistance  to  the  British  power,  sent  in  ge¬ 
nerally  their  submission,  and  were  confirmed  m  the  possession  of 
their  lands.  There  was  only  one  district,  namely,  that  oi  Kan- 
desch,  inhabited  by  Arabs,  which  remmned  without  the  pale  of 
the  British  power.  It  was  resolved  to  treat  those  Arabs  with  the 
extreme  of  rigour,  and  to  offer  to  this  unfortunate  class  of  per¬ 
sons,  as  the  only  condition  on  which  their  submission  could  be  re¬ 
ceived,  that  they  should  be  transported  from  the  country  where 
they  had  been  long  settled,  to  their  native  wUds  in  Arabia. 
As  this  involved,  Mr.  Prinsep  observes,  the  sacrifice  at  once 
of  all  their  past  acquisitions,  and  of  all  their  future  prospects,  the 
irtirusive  race  was  driven  to  desperation,  and  resolved  to  defend 
their  possession  to  the  last.  We  cannot  well  wonder  that  such 
should  be  their  determination ;  but  we  may  question  the  policy 
of  thus  driving  brave  men  to  this  state  of  desperation.  It  is 
justice,  however,  to  state,  that,  on  reducing  their  principal  fort¬ 
ress,  a  construction  the  most  favourable  for  the  garrison  was 
put  upon  the  articles  of  capitulation  by  the  British  officer,  and 
that  they  were  released,  and  furnished  with  a  safe  conduct  and 
money  to  supply  their  wants,  till  they  reached  any  place  to 
which  they  might  prefer  to  retire. 

The  state  of  Nagpoor  continues  still  unsettled  and  turbulent, 
and  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  that  **  it  will  require  much 
**  moderation  and  vigilance  in  the  meantime,  as  well  as  the  fre- 
**  quent  display  of  our  military  strength,  to  establish  a  settled  go- 
**  vernment  in  this  part  of  the  Mahratta  empire.”  Northward  of 
the  Nerbuddah,  the  countir  which  had  so  long  been  shaken  to 
pieces  by  the  contentions  of  rival  chiefs,  has  now  been  portioned 
out  among  a  number  of  powers,  all  with  the  exception  of  Scin- 
dia,  either  dependents  or  tributaries  of  the  British  government. 
To  this  condition  the  proud  court  of  Holkar  has  fallen,  and 
even  Scindia  is  so  surrounded  by  British  allies,  that,  though 
not  formally,  he  may  be  regarded  substantially  in  the  light  of  a 
dependent  So  manacled  is  he  by  the  ties  of  British  influence, 
that  all  free  or  independent  movement  on  his  part  is  impossible. 
In  estimating  the  advantages  necessarily  resulting  from  the  pros¬ 
perous  conclusion  of  this  important  war,  and  from  the  general 
peace  now  established,  Mr.  Prinsep  mentions  the  “  complete  de- 
liverance  of  a  portion  of  Hindustan  and  of  the  Deccan,  com- 
“  prehending  a  space  of  nearly  40  geographical  degrees,  from 
“  the  most  destructive  form  of  military  insolence.” 

The  total  annihilation  of  the  Pindarces  and  other  predatory  associations, 
would  alone  have  been  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  finishing  hand  lias 
been  put  to  that  useful  and  necessary  work,  by  erecting  a  barrier  against  all 
manner  of  usurpation  from  henceforward,  whether  by  mere  adventurers  and 
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soldien  of  fortane,  or  by  one  legitimate  chief  upon  his  less  powerful  neigh¬ 
bour.  A  solid  and  permanent  form  of  rovemment,  good  or  bad,  will  have 
been  set  over  all  this  vast  space  which,  ror  half  a  century,  has  been  the  area 
of  continned  anarchy  and  devastation ;  such  a  government  as  will  secure  its 
subjects  at  least  fircm  all  external  violence ;  and  the  example  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  occupied  by  the  Bundela  chiefs,  and  by  the  Seilchs,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Mysore  dominions,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  shew  ^at  this  alone  will 
insure  the  revival  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  restore  the  tract  to  a 
condition  of  high,  if  not  of  complete  prosperity.  The  first  step  is  always  the 
most  difficult  to  make.  Give  but  the  impulse  requisite  to  set  the  machine 
of  improvement  once  in  motion,  and  its  own  progressive  power  and  tendency 
will  of  itself  effect  the  rest,  unless  counteracted  by  the  active  opposition  of 
unthrifty  military  despotism,  like  to  that  which  has  just  been  subverted. 
This  firrt  step  will  have  been  secured  by  the  universal  establishment  of  re¬ 
gular  authority,  and  by  the  measures  adopted  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
and  tran<|uillity  in  every  quarter.  For  thus  much  those,  under  whose  ad- 
ministraaon  this  advance  nas  been  effected,  will,  at  any  rate,  have  a  elaim 
upon  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  great  family  of  the  human  race.” 

The  following  passage,  which  may  be  given  as  a  specimen  of 
the  general  style  of  our  author,  contains  an  estimate  of  what  the 
British  interests  in  India  have  gained  by  the  recent  contests. 

**  To  the  British  interests  in  India,  there  will  result  from  the  new  order 
of  things,  fir8t,^a  perpetual  immunity  from  the  hostile  ravage  of  our  imme¬ 
diate  provinces ;  an  evil,  against  the  recurrence  of  which  we  could  never  have 
had  any  security,  so  long  as  this  ample  portion  of  India  hat’  been  suffered  to 
remain  a  hotbed  for  the  engendering  of  the  instruments  of  rapine  and  dis¬ 
order,  and  a  place  of  refuge  in  defeat,  or  an  asylum  for  the  harvest  of  suc¬ 
cessful  spoliation.  The  consolidation  of  the  various  parts  under  one  uniform 
system,  if  that  system  afford  but  the  prospect  of  ancient  stability,  which 
experience  leads  us  to  discover  in  the  new  arrangements,  will  leave  us  no 
ground  of  internal  alarm,  while  it  advances  the  external  frontier  of  the.Bri- 
tish  dominions  to  the  natural  barriers  of  India — the  sea,  the  Humachul,  the 
sandy  deserts  of  the  Indus,  and  the  impenetrable  forests  and  mountains  on 
the  east.  These  barriers  are  assailable  at  very  few  points ;  and  the  security 
they  will  afford  from  outward  violence,  cannot  but  give  additional  vigour  to 
any  effort  that  may  be  requisite,  whether  for  the  maintenance  of  internal 
oruer,  or  the  resistance  of  foreign  a^ession,  through  any  one  of  the  few 
avenues  of  approach.  In  the  latter  event,  there  will  be  no  enemy  within  to 
fear :  the  compact  with  each  of  the  protected  slates  will  be  sufficient  to  se¬ 
cure  its  fidelity  and  zeal  in  the  common  cause,  against  the  occurrence  of  any 
but  the  most  serious  disaster ;  and,  in  the  utter  absence  of  any  military  power 
within  the  barrier,  to  threaten  the  integrity  of  an  unguarded  frontier,  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  would  be  available,  along  with  our  own,  against  every  invader, 
the  strength  that  could  be  thrown  forward  to  meet  such  an  intruder,  would 
be  almost  unlimited ;  and  faulty  indeed  must  the  government  be,  if,  with 
such  means  at  its  disposal,  it  should  risk  the  bare  possibility  of  disaster.” 

Mr.  Prinsep  concludes  his  work  with  an  estimate  of  the  expense 
of  the  late  wars,  and  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  the  Company's 
finances,  with  the  prosperity  of  which  he  himself  seems  highly 
satisfied.  But  “  the  British  public,”  he  observes,  “  is  probably 
**  little  aware  of  the  prosperous  and  improving  condition  of  its 
“  Indian  concern.”  Without  entering  at  large  into  this  jxiint, 
which  would  lead  us  into  all  the  perplexities  of  Indian  firance, 
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we  may  ask  our  author  if  Britain  has  ever  received  any  sur. 
plus  revenue  from  her  Indian  possessions  ?  Has  it  not,  on 
the  contrary,  been  a  standing  complaint  of  the  directors,  that, 
knowing  their  Indian  revenues  might  increase,  some  mode  of 
expending  them  in  India  was  invariably  fallen  upon  by  the  resi¬ 
dent  government ;  so  that  though  it  was  expected,  when  these  dis¬ 
tant  dominions  were  acquired,  that  they  would  furnish  large  an¬ 
nual  remittances  of  treasure  to  the  Directors  in  Europe  ;  and 
though  this  expectation  instantly  raised,  and  to  a  great  amount, 
the  value  of  India  stock,  yet  not  one  shilling  of  this  surplus 
treasure  has  ever  yet  been  received.  The  revenues,  though  they 
have  greatly  increased,  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  expenses  by  which  they  have  been  invariably  followed, 
and  a  large  debt  has  been  besides  accumulated  in  India, 
which  in  1798  amounted  to  5,33,68,683  sicca  rupees,  equal  to 
L.  6,671,085  Sterling,  and  which  in  1810  was  raised  to 
23,15,86,634  sicca  rupees,  or  L.29,000,000  Sterling,  and  by  the 
late  wars  was  still  farther  raised  to  between  27  or  28  crore  of 
sicca  rupees,  equal  to  about  L.  35,000,000  Sterling,  its  amount, 
according  to  the  last  accounts.  To  these  facts,  and  to  past  ex¬ 
perience,  Mr.  Prinsep  opposes  expectations.  The  money  S|)ent 
in  the  late  wars,  and  the  addition  to  the  Indian  debt  have  greatly 
improved,  according  to  his  view  of  the  matter,  the  value  of  our 
Indian  farm,  which,  since  peace  has  lieen  established,  our  ex¬ 
penses  have  been  reduced,  and  great  additions  made  to  our  ter¬ 
ritorial  revenues,  will  now  begin  to  yield  the  long-looked-for 
surplus.  All  this  is,  no  doubt,  possible.  But  the  data  on  which 
Mr.  Prinsep  founds  his  conclusions,  appear  extremely  doubtful, 
and  they  are,  besides,  at  variance  with  all  former  experience 
of  Indian  affairs. 

It  is  not,  then,  we  apprehend,  in  any  surplus  revenue  which 
we  can  ever  expect  from  our  Indian  possessions,  that  their  uti¬ 
lity  consists.  They  open  a  wide  held  for  European  adven¬ 
ture,  and  provide  many  honourable  and  profitable  occupations 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  our  countrymen,  who  could  not  be 
employed  at  home.  India  is  an  outlet  to  the  better  class  of  our 
population.  America,  Canada,  or  other  unsettled  countries,  af- 
foH  an  asylum  to  those  who  emigrate  in  quest  of  a  humble 
competence;  but  to  India  resort  those  more  ambitious  spirits 
who  leave  their  homes  in  pursuit  of  fortune.  It  is  a  splendid  lot¬ 
tery,  in  which  the  higher  classes  largely  adventure ;  among  them 
all  the  richest  prizes  arc  divided  *,  and  it  is  in  this  form  that  the 
surplus  revenues  of  India  arc  received,  and  that  they  benefit  the 
countr}',  forming,  as  they  do,  a  clear  addition  to  the  national 
stock. 
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Abt.  IV. — Illustrations  of  the  Novels  and  Tales  entitled^  Wa- 
verley^  Guy  Mannering^  The  Antiquary,  Rob  Roy,  the  Black 
Dwarf",  Old  Mortality,  the  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  the  Bride 
of  Lammermoor,  and  a  legend  of  Montrose.  Engraved  after 
Original  Designs  of  William  Allan.  By  Heath,  Warren, 
Engleheart,  Romney,  Meyer,  lizars,  &c.  Edinburgh.  Con¬ 
stable  &  Co. 

As  the  fine  arts  have  recently  become  objects  of  very  general 
interest  in  Scotland,  and  as  the  work  before  us,  by  ^vancing 
a  just  and  powerful  claim  on  our  attention,  as  we  hope  we 
shdl  be  able  to  show,  presents  us  with  an  opportunity  we 
have  not  previously  enjoyed,  we  propose  to  offer  a  slight  sketch  of 
their  history  in  this  country,  which  may  serve  as  a  companion  or 
supplement  to  our  article  on  their  progress  in  England,  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  number  of  our  journal.  We  confess  we  think  we  have 
some  information  to  communicate  on  the  subject  that  is  worthy  of 
being  recorded ;  but,  lest  any  one  should  censure  the  nationality  of 
such  an  undertaking,  we  may  assure  him,  that,  unfortunately,  we 
feel  it  quite  enough  punished  by  the  exposure  of  poverty  which  it 
compels  us  to  make }  and  if  by  some  we  are  considered  unnecessari¬ 
ly  minute  on  certain  topics,  we  have  to  apologize  for  ourselves, 
that,  as  the  statements  respecting  them,  by  the  writers  on  the  arts 
in  the  sister  kingdom,  are  generally  scanty  and  frequently  erro¬ 
neous,  we  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to  record  what  we  happen  to 
have  had  it  in  our  power  to  acquire  on  the  subject. 

George  Jamesone,  born  at  Aberdeen  in  15^,  is  the  first  painter 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Scottish  art.  Visiting  the  continent,  he 
resided  sometime  at  Antwerp,  and  had  the  advantage  of  studying 
in  the  school  of  Rubens,  at  the  time  when  Vandyke  was  his  disciple. 
On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  was  employed  in  painting 
portraits  both  in  oil  and  miniature,  'and  occasionally  history  and 
landscape.  His  works,  though  little  known  out  of  Scotland,  are 
numerous  in  the  mansions  of  the  Scottish  nobility  ;  but  the  great¬ 
est  collection  of  them  is  at  Taymdnth,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Bread- 
albane,  whose  ancestor.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Glenorchy,  had 
been  his  chief  and  earliest  patron.  The  style  of  Jamesone  is  soft 
and  delicate,  with  great  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  C'^Jour.  He 
died  in  1644,  in  easy  circumstances,  although  the  remuneration  he 
received  for  his  works  was  very  moderate,  as,  from  a  memorandum 
preserved  by  Walpole,  it  appears  that  he  received  only  L.20  Scots, 
or  L.l,  13s.  4d.  Sterling,  for  each  of  his  heads.  Jamesone  had 
many  pupils,  but  none  of  them  attained  respectability,  except,  ac- 
eording  to  Walpole,  M.  Wright,  of  whom  we  know  nothing.  Ja¬ 
mesone  has  received  the  appellation  of  the  Scotch  Vandyke,  and  his 
vot.  V.  »o.  II.  M 
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portrait,  painted  by  himself,  is  in  the  Florentine  gallery  of  Paint¬ 
ers. 

From  the  death  of  Jamesone  till  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Medina 
in  Scotland,  about  1701,  no  painter  worthy  of  notice  is  mentioned. 
Medina  was  son  of  a  captain  in  the  Spanish  service,  but  bom  at 
Brussels.  His  style  was  formed  on  that  of  Rubens ;  and  he  was 
an  excellent  colourist.  He  was  much  employed  by  the  nobility, 
and  was  knighted  by  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  when  Lord  High-' 
Commissioner.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1711  *. 

William  Aikman,  a  disciple  of  Sir  John  Medina,  became  a  re¬ 
spectable  artist.  He  travelled  to  Italy,  visited  Turkey,  and,  on  his 
return  to  Scotland,  met  with  great  encouragement ;  he  was  after¬ 
wards  induced  to  settle  in  London,  where  he  died  in  1731. 

John  Alexander,  a  great-grandson  of  Jamesone,  was  a  portrait- 
painter  of  some  note  in  Edinburgh.  He  visited  Italy,  and  etched 
some  plates  after  Raffaelle.  In  1721  he  painted  a  staircase  at 
Gordon  Castle ;  and  the  subject  he  chose  for  it  was  the  Rape  of 
Proserpine. 

Alexander  Jamesone,  a  descendant  of  the  painter,  appears  to 
have  been  an  engraver  at  Edinburgh ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  his 
history,  except  that  in  1728  he  engraved  a  family  group  of  his  an¬ 
cestor  with  his  wife  and  son. 

About  this  time  flourished  Richard  Cooper,  an  engraver,  of 
whose  talents  wc  are  inclined  to  think  favourably ;  but,  in  doing 
so,  we  must  make  a  liberal  allowance  for  tbe  low  state  of  the  arts 
in  Scotland,  and  the  nature  of  the  employment  to  which  he  was 
obliged  to  descend,  that  of  book-cuts,  and  such  miscellaneous  sub¬ 
jects  as  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  provincial  engraver.  Cooper  had 
a  son,  also  an  engravfcr,  who  executed  several  large  acquatinta  plates, 
views  in  Rome,  from  his  own  designs,  which  are  correctly  delinea¬ 
ted.  We  believe  he  had  the  honour  to  be  drawing  master  to  her 
late  Majesty. 

Sir  Robert  Strange,  a  native  of  Orkney,  who  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  greatest  engravers  that  has  yet  appeared,  was  originally 
a  diseiple  of  Cooper.  He  had  been  destined  for  the  Scottish  bar,  but 
exhibiting  great  predilection  and  talent  for  the  art,  was  persuaded 
by  Cooper  to  devote  himself  to  it  as  a  profession.  He  had  settled  in 
London,  If  here  he  died  in  1792;  we  have  therefore  classed  him 
with  the  English  artists. 

Allan  Ramsay,  son  of  the  Scottish  poet  of  that  name,  was  born 

*  He  had  a  grandson  of  the  same  name,  who  died  at  Edinburgh,  about  the  year 
1795,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  He  professed  portrait-painting,  but  the  little  employ¬ 
ment  he  had  consisted  principally  in  repairing  edd  pictures.  The  portraits  of  the  kings 
of  S^tland,  in  the  gallery  of  Hnlytoodhouse,  tliat  had  been  niuch  injured  by  the 
Highlanders  in  tlie  rebellion  of  1715,  when  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was  occupied  by  the 
Pretender's  army,  were  repaired  by  Itim. 
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about  the  year  1709.  He  was  probably  a  disciple  of  Aikman,  and 
afterwards  visited  Italy.  On  his  return  he  was  much  employed  in 
portraiupainting  in  Edinburgh,  but  finally  settled  in  London,  where, 
being  appointed  portrait-painter  to  the  king,  he  continued  till  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1784.  Ramsay  had  consider¬ 
able  abilities  as  an  artist ;  he  was  a  correct  designer,  and  his  like* 
nesses  were  reckoned  faithful  representations  of  the  originals ;  but 
his  colouring  and  management  of  light  and  shadow  are  not  entitled 
to  any  commendation. 

Alexander  Uunciman,  bom  about  the  year  1736,  was  an  artist 
of  great  versatility  of  talent,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  history 
painting.  He  was  originally  a  coach-painter ;  but  having  acquir¬ 
ed  the  patroni^  of  Sir  John  Clerk  of  Pennycuick,  a  gentleman  of 
great  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  he  was  maintained  for  some  time  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  during  his  residence  in  which  he  painted  a  picture  of  **  Ulysses 
surprizing  Nausicea  at  Play  with  her  Maids  *  This  is  said  to  have 

imited  the  defects  and  manner  of  Julio  Romano  to  a  tone  and 
**  breadth  of  colour  resembling  Tintoretto."  On  his  return  he  was 
employed  by  his  patron  in  painting  a  series  of  pictures  for  the 
hall  of  Pennycuik  House,  the  subjects  taken  from  the  poems  of  Os- 
sian.  In  this  work  he  displays  great  power  of  imagination  and  an 
agreeable  style  of  colouring,  but  his  drawing  is  deficient  in  correct¬ 
ness;  and  his  colouring,  in  most  other  specimens  that  we  have  seen, 
is  crude  and  disagreeame.  We  cannot  but  consider  Runciman  a  man 
of  great  talent ;  but  in  judging  of  him  by  his  works,  a  considerable 
allowance  must  be  made  far  tbe  scanty  encouragement  of  the  fine 
arts  in  Scotland  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  He  painted  smne 
landscapes,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  imitated  the  style  of  Dome- 
nichino ;  and  he  etched  several  of  his  own  historical  compositions, 
which  are  executed  in  a  spirited  and  masterly  manner.  He  was 
also  employed  as  scene-painter  at  the  Edinburgh  theatre ;  and  his 
productions,  in  this  capacity,  display  great  variety  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  as  an  artist,  and  are  executed  with  correctness  of  drawing 
and  intelligence  of  perspective.  He  died  in  1785  *. 

John  Runeiman,  a  younger  brother  of  the  preceding  artist,  in 
his  youth  gave  promise  of  great  excellence.  He  went  early  to 
Rome,  but,  being  of  a  delicate  constitution,  died  in  a  short  time, 
in  consequence  of  close  application  to  his  studies.  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  of  his  pictures,  executed  in  Italy,  ever  reached  this 
country ;  but  those  painted  before  he  left  Scotland  shew  a  fine 

*  The  altar-piece  of  the  Episcopal  chapel  in  the  Cowgate  at  Edinburgh,  is  by  his 
hand,  and  is  a  very  respectable  production.  We  have  understood  that  it  was  executed 
by  him  a  little  time  before  his  death  ;  and  that,  contemplating  the  probable  nearness  of 
that  event,  he  conditioned,  as  remuneration  for  his  labour,  that  a  certain  annuity  should 
be  paid  his  mother. 
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natural  feeling  for  the  art,  and  an  excellent  tone  of  colour,  although 
very  defective  in  point  of  composition,  expression,  and  drawing. 

Gavin  Hamilton  holds  a  distinguished  rank  amongst  the  artists 
of  Scotland.  He  was  descended  hrom  an  ancient  Scottish  family, 
and  was  bom  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Having  received  a 
liberal  education,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
till  his  death.  Although  he  possessed  little  iraamnation  or  ori* 
ginality  of  thought,  and  shewed  the  most  perfect  disregard  of  the 
principles  of  colouring  and  chiar'oscuroy  his  works  always  com> 
mand  our  respect,  by  the  learning  and  taste  the^  display  in  the 
distribution  of  his  groupes,  the  arrangement  of  his  draperies,  and 
the  propriety  of  the  costume.  He  died  about  the  year  1775. 

Seton,  a  portrait-painter  of  considerable  note,  flourished  about  the 
year  1780.  His  works  evince  great  taste  and  feeling,  and  are  in  a 
much  higher  style  of  art  than  might  be  looked  for  from  the  general 
state  of  painting  at  that  time  in  Scotland.  To  correctness  of  draw¬ 
ing,  he  added  a  fine  manner  of  disposing  his  figures ;  and  without 
violent  contrast  of  light  and  shadow,  he  gave  great  relief  and  fine 
eflect  of  chiar'oscuroy  which  prove  his  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  the  art,  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  best  masters. 

David  Martin  for  a  long  series  of  years  had  the  principal  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  Scottish  metropolis  as  a  portrait  painter.  He  was 
bom  in  the  year  1730,  and  was  originally  a  disciple  of  Ramsay. 
His  works  possess  no  very  striking  excellencies,  except  the  fidelity  of 
hk  resemblances.  He  drew  with  tolerable  correctness,  but  in  the  com¬ 
position,  colouring,  eflect,  and  handling  of  his  pictures,  he  is  very 
deficient.  He  also  executed  several  plates  in  various  manners,  parti¬ 
cularly  a  whole  length  portrait  of  the  late  Lord  Mansfield,  of  the 
folio  size,  from  a  picture  by  himself.  Considerable  doubt  has  been 
expressed  as  to  this  engraving  being  really  the  work  of  Martin. 
The  following  we  believe  to  be  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Intend¬ 
ing  to  publish  a  portrait  from  the  picture,  he  engaged  a  French 
artist  to  execute  it  under  his  own  eye,  who  carried  on  the  work  for 
a  considerable  time,  but  who,  being  a  person  of  dissipated  habits, 
was  probably  deprived  of  his  employment,  when  the  plate  was  con¬ 
siderably  advanced.  Martin  then  began  to  work  upon  it  himself, 
and  after  two  years  finished  it  with  his  own  hand.  An  examination 
of  the  plate  confirms  the  accuracy  of  our  information  on  this  point. 
The  lines  of  all  the  principal  masses  have  been  laid  by  an  expe¬ 
rienced  hand,  and  these  have  been  harmonized,  and  the  more  de¬ 
licate  tints  thrown  in  with  good  effect,  but  without  the  clearness  of 
cutting  which  distinguish  the  rest.  Martin  also  executed  a  few 
portraits  in  mezzotinto ;  amongst  others  that  of  David  Hume,  and 
that  of  Rousseau  after  Ramsay,  and  he  etched  a  pair  of  landscapes 
after  G.  Poussin. 
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•  Jacob  More  is  an  artist,  who,  in  the  department  of  landscape, 
has  acquired  a  high  rank  among  the  painters  of  his  country.  He 
was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1743,  and  became  apprentice  to  Mr. 
Norie,  a  house  painter,  but  who  also  devoted  himself  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  fine  arts  with  some  success  In  the  year  1770, 
through  the  patronage  of  Chief  Ba^n  Montgomery,  and  Mr. 
Alexander,  a  banker  in  Edinburgh,  he  was  enabl^  to  visit  Italy, 
where  he  continued  till  his  death,  in  1796't'.  The  style  of  More 
exhibits  an  elevated  feeling  and  a  refined  taste,  and  he  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  manner  of  R.  Wilson  as  his  model.  Few  of  his 
works  painted  in  Italy  have  come  to  this  country ;  but,  as  far  as  we 
may  be  permitted  to  jud^,  his  early  pictures  are  the  best,  and  we 
are  of  opinion  that  fame  nas  done  more  than  justice  to  his  talents. 

John  Brown  was  an  eminent  designer  of  portrmts  in  black  lead, 
and  his  designs  are  sometimes  as  large  as  life,  but  commonly  of  a 
miniature  size.  His  execution  is  extremely  beautiful,  tasteful,  and 
delicate ;  and  hb  drawings  were  considered  correct  likenesses — he 
never  painted  in  colours.  He  was  a  man  of  an  elegant  mind  and 
cultivated  taste,  and  wrote  a  Treatise  on  the  Poetry  and  Music  of 
the  Italian  Opera,  in  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  Lord  Monbod- 
do  Being  of  a  delicate  constitution,  he  died  early  in  life  in  1787. 

David  Allan  is  principally  known  by  his  representations  of  Scot¬ 
tish  rural  life.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1744,  and  was  educated 
as  an  artbt,  at  the  academy  founded  at  Glasgow  by  the  celebrated 
Foulb's,  printers  to  the  University  of  that  city,  and  he  afterwards 
studied  at  Rome.  None  of  the  works  he  has  left  indicate  any 
great  talent;  those  executed  during  his  residence  in  Italy,  chiefly 
subjects  from  ancient  hbtory,  are  the  best  test  of  his  abilities,  and 
they  are,  in  no  respect,  above  mediocrity.  Hb  subjects  from  Scotch 
songs,  designed  after  hb  return,  have  the  merit  of  illustrating  the 
national  character  and  costume  with  great  accuracy  and  truth  ;  but 
in  composition,  drawing,  expression,  and  colouring,  they  are  un¬ 
worthy  of  an  artbt  who  had  enjoyed  such  opportunities.  He  died 
in  the  year  1796. 

*  More  is  sometimes  mentioned  by  the  writers  in  die  soutli  as  the  pupil  of  Mr. 
llunciman,  but  this  was  not  the  case,  and  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
indenture  by  which  he  was  bound  i4>prentice  for  seven  years  to  Mr.  Notie.  This 
document  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  his  brother-in-law. 

The  works  of  Norie  were  generally  landscapes,  executed  on  the  pannels  of  the 
apartments  where  be  was  employed  as  a  house  painter.  They  are  still  numerous  in 
the  old  houses  in  Edinburgh  and  different  ports  of  the  country,  and  though  of  no  va¬ 
lue  as  works  of  art,  they  evince  some  imaginauon  and  great  facility  of  execution. 

He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  late  Pope  Pius  VI.,  for  whom  he  pointed  se¬ 
veral  pictures,  and  who,  as  a  testimony  of  his  regard,  presented  him  with  several  gold 
medals,  which  are  also  in  the  possession  of  his  relative  above  mentioned. 

t  This  work  is  prefaced  by  a  life  of  the  author,  written  in  I.atin,  by  Mr.  Jobb 
iVildc,  advocate,  Professor  of  Scott  Law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
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These,  we  believe,  are  the  only  painters  worthy  of  notice  who 
flourished  in  Scotland  within  this  period,  although  it  is  certain 
that  there  was,  during  last  century,  a  great  number  of  portrait 
painters,  whose  names  have  been .  deservedly  forgotten.  This 
branch  of  art  was  always  encouraged,  and  that  by  patrons  who  often 
did  not  manifest  any  great  fastidiousness  of  taste. 

Having  brought  down  the  history  of  painting  and  engraving  to 
the  end  of  the  18th  century,  we  shall  give  a  short  view  of  what  had 
been  done  in  Scotland  in  the  other  branches  of  the  fine  arts. 

Sculpture  had  not  yet  an  existence  in  it ;  and  the  few  works 
in  this  department  of  which  it  can  boast  are  all  the  work  of  Eng¬ 
lish  artists.  Of  our  contemporaries,  Henning  and  Scoular,  we 
can  hardly  make  an  exception,  as,  notwithstanding  the  talents  they 
have  shewn  in  their  respective  branches  of  sculpture,  the  encourage¬ 
ment  they  have  met  with  in  their  own  country  has  been  too  parsi* 
moniously  afforded  to  induce  them  to  remain  in  it. 

Of  architecture,  as  it  existed  in  Scotland  till  towards  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  high  commendation. 
After  the  pure  Gothic  style,  confined  entirely,  we  believe,  to  ecclesi¬ 
astical  structures,  had  ceased  to  be  cultivated,  several  of  its  character¬ 
istic  features,  as  turrets,  tabernacles,  mullions  and  tracery,  were  en¬ 
grafted  on  the  barbarous  species  of  Roman  which  succeeded.  Of 
this  kind  were  the  Old  Parliament  House,  the  Tron  Church,  and 
Heriot's  Hospital,  in  Edinburgh  ;  Glammis  Castle,  in  the  county 
of  Angus;  and  indeed  most  of  the  edifices  where  decoration  was  in¬ 
tended,  that  were  erected  at  that  time. 

The  first  architect  in  Scotland  that  we  know  of  is  Sir  William 
Bruce,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  He 
designed  the  palace  of  Holyrood  House  at  Edinburgh,  and  Hopc- 
toun House,  in  Linlithgowshire*;  both  these  buildings  are  design¬ 
ed  in  very  good  taste,  considering  the  time  in  which  they  were  exe¬ 
cuted.  The  family  of  the  Adams  next  appeared,  and,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  century,  obtained  the  most  extensive  em¬ 
ployment  that  has  ever  been  afforded  in  Scotland.  William  Adam, 
the  first  of  this  family,  displayed  a  tolerably  correct  caste,  with  lit¬ 
tle  invention ;  he  designed  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  the 
wings  of  Hopetoun- house,  I.ord  Somerville's  house  at  Drum,  near 
Edinburgh,  and  many  other  mansions  in  different  parts  of  Scot¬ 
land.  But  the  reputation  of  the  family  is  founded,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  eminent  talents  of  his  son,  Robert  Adam,  who,  in 
the  numerous  public  and  private  structures  he  designed,  displays  a 
purity  of  taste  and  a  grandeur  of  conception  which  were  not  sur- 

•  The  wings  of  this  edifice  were  added  by  the  elder  Adam,  which  circumstance  has 
given  rise  to  a  mistake,  that  the  whole  was  the  work  of  the  latter  artist. 
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by  any  of  his  contemporaries.  The  original  design  of  the 
tlniversity  of  Edinburgh  M'as  by  this  artist,  and,  although  objec¬ 
tionable  in  some  respects,  it  is  a  handsome  building,  and  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  that  distinguished  seminary.  By  an  unfortunate  mis¬ 
calculation  with  respect  to  the  funds  for  carrying  this  design  into 
execution,  and  when  it  had  been  considerably  advanced,  the  pa¬ 
trols  of  the  university  were  under  the  necessity  of  suspending  their 
operations ;  but,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  twenty  years,  by 
means  of  assistance  from  government,  these  are  now  again  commen¬ 
ced,  with  the  prospect  of  being  brought  to  completion,  in  a  very 
few  years.  The  principal  front,  as  it  now  stands,  is  entirely  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  original  design ;  but  as  the  circumstances  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  have  considerably  changed  within  the  last  thirty  years,  it  has 
been  found  necessary,  to  deviate,  in  many  important  particulars,  from 
what  was  first  intended,  and  to  modify  and  alter  the  plan  of  Adam. 
This  difficult  office  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  W.  Playfair,  and, 
considering  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter,  he  has  acquitted 
himself  with  great  credit.  The  Register  Office  at  Edinburgh  is 
another  of  the  public  works  of  Adam,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
minarets  which  crown  its  wings,  and  some  other  objectionahle  parts, 
it  commands  our  admiration,  both  for  the  elegance  of  its  general 
proportions,  the  beauty  of  its  details,  and  the  picture^ue  effect  of 
Its  terrace  and  screen  on  its  principal  front.  This  artist  was  like¬ 
wise  much  employed  in  Scotland  in  designing  castles  and  other 
mansions  in  the  Gothic  style.  These,  unfortunately,  have  had  a 
pernicious  effect  on  public  taste,  and  were,  no  doubt,  the  originals 
of  the  Gothic  chapels,  and  churches,  meeting-houses,  and  prisons, 
and  town-halls,  which  have  of  late  so  frequently  injured  the  beauty 
of  our  distant  landscape  by  tbeir  impertinent  intrusion.  To  Adam 
we  are  indebted  for  extending  our  knowledge  of  the  architecture  of 
the  ancients,  by  his  splendid  publication  of  the  Ruins  of  the  Palace 
of  Dioclesian  at  Spalatro  in  Dalmatia,  which  place  he  visited  du¬ 
ring  his  travels  on  the  Continent.  He  died  in  the  year  1792. 
James  Adam,  his  brother,  seems  to  have  been  an  artist  of  some 
eminence  ;  but,  being  associated  with  him  in  many  of  his  works, 
we  are  ignorant  what  share  is  to  be  attributed  to  him,  and  his  fame 
has  been  completely  eclipsed  by  the  ascendant  of  his  elder  bro¬ 
ther. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention,  in  this  place,  Gibbs  and 
Colin  Campbell,  as  Scottish  architects.  They  flourished  in  the 
rcign.s  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I. ;  but  as  all  their  principal 
works  were  executed  in  England,  they  ought  to  be  classed  with  the 
English  school  *. 

*  We  here  already  noticed  these  two  artists  in  the  preceding  Number  of  this 
JoumaL 
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John  Baxter  was  an  architect  of  whom  too  few  memorials  have 
been  left  in  Scotland.  He  was  a  man  of  talents  and  cultivated 
mind,  and  had  improved  himself  by  a  residence  in  Italy;  but  the 
influence  of  the  Adams  swept  away  all  competition,  and  he  died 
about  the  year  1796,  without  having  had  an  opportunity  of  signa¬ 
lizing  himself  by  the  execution  of  some  work  commensurate  with 
his  genius. 

We  have  now  brought  down  this  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  arts  to  the  end  of  me  18th  century,  a  period  at  which,  from  a 
■  variety  of  circumstances,  they  had  attained  to  greater  perfection 
than  at  any  former  period.  Amongst  other  causes  to  which  this 
must  be  ascribed,  we  arc  of  opinion,  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
century,  from  the  general  improvement  of  the  country  in  riches, 
knowledge,  and  refinement,  a'  more  liberal  system  of  education  was 
introduce,  which  tended  to  foster  a  taste  for  the  elegant  arts  ;  and. 
from  our  relations  with  the  sister  kingdom  becoming  more  inti¬ 
mate,  our  artists  improved  by  the  example  of  their  brethren  in  the 
south.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  mentioning,  that  by  erecting  the  Trus¬ 
tees'  Academy  into  a  school  of  design,  and  the  liberal  condition  in 
which  it  was  about  this  time  placed,  young  artists  had  op]^>oTtuni- 
ties  of  improvement  which  they  had  never  before  enjoyed.  Of  this 
Institution  we  shall  presently  give  some  account. 

As  national  taste  has  not  even  at  the  present  moment  arrived  at 
that  state  of  refinement  necessary  to  a  just  relish  for,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  due  encouragement  of,  the  highest  departments  of  art, 
historical  painting,  in  its  strictest  sense,  can  hardly  be  said  to  ex¬ 
ist  in  Scotland.  In  landscape,  portrait,  scenes  of  familiar  life,  and 
the  like,  our  artists  have  produced  works  which  have,  in  very  few 
instances,  been  surpassed.  In  portrait  painting,  Mr.  Raeburn  has 
distinguished  himself,  by  the  correctness  of  his  design,  the  science  of 
his  colouring,  and  the  power  of  his  relievo.  Within  these  few  years, 
the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  in  testimony  of  their  high  sense  of 
his  talents,  elected  him  one  of  their  members, — an  honour  which, 
for  the  first  time,  was  conferred  on  an  artist  resident  in  Scotland. 

’  The  arts  of  Scotland  are  eminently  indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Nas¬ 
myth,  both  as  a  landscape  painter  and  an  architect,  as  well  as  by 
his  extensive  usefulness  in  teaching,  by  which  he  has  produced  a 
great  number  of  able  pupils,  and  thus  may  be  said  to  be  the  father 
of  the  arts  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Nasmyth  was  originally  a  disciple  of 
Ramsay,  and  at  first  devoted  himself  to  portrait  painting.  With 
a  view  to  improvement  in  this  department,  he  visited  Italy ;  but 
he  has  subsequently  relinquished  it  entirely,  and  restricted  himself 
to’ landscape.  In  the  school  of  Mr.  Nasmyth,  many  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  artists  of  the  present  day  have  received  the  rudiments  of  their 
education.  The  most  distinguished  of  them  arc  Mr.  Antony 
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Stewart  and  Mr.  Robertson,  now  distinguished  miniature  painters 
in  London;  Mr.  G.  Watson  in  portrait;  and  in  landscape,  his 
son,  Mr.  P.  Nasmyth,  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  and  Rev.  J.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Stewart,  the  first  of  these  artists,  painted  landscape,  por¬ 
trait,  and  miniature,  to  which  last  department  he  now  entirely  de¬ 
votes  himself.  His  style  is  marked  by  the  utmost  delicacy  of  ef¬ 
fect  and  purity  of  taste  ;  and  his  miniatures  are  what  we  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  the  very  perfection  of  this  species  of  art,  being  equally 
distant  from  the  one  extreme,  looseness  and  sketchiness  of  exe¬ 
cution,  and  the  laborious  high  finishing  of  the  other. 

The  style  of  Mr.  P.  Nasmyth  is  founded  on  the  close  imitation 
of  individual  nature,  and  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  that 
of  Hobbima,  Ruysdacl,  and  the  best  masters  of  the  Dutch  school. 
His  colouring  possesses  all  the  truth  and  individuality  for  which 
these  masters  are  distinguished,  and  his  execution  is  spirited  and 
appropriate. 

Mr.  Andrew  Wilson  has  formed,  during  a  residence  of  several 
years  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  a  most  interesting  collection  of  the 
views  of  the  scenery  which  he  visited,  and  which  have  furnished 
the  subjects  of  many  of  his  pictures.  These  he  has  treated  in  a 
manner  which  shows  consummate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
the  art,  and  the  greatest  readiness  of  mechanical  execution.  He 
has  also  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  representation  of  the  rural 
scenery  of  England,  which  he  has  depicted  with  great  power  of  ef¬ 
fect,  truth  of  detail,  and  beauty  of  colour. 

The  Rev.  John  Thomson  of  Duddingston,  has  cultivated  the 
arts  of  design  with  such  success,  as  to  entitle  him  to  be  classed  with 
the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  country.  Without  much  detail, 
be  charms  us  by  the  elegance  of  his  taste,  the  richness  of  his  com¬ 
position,  the  strength  and  originality  of  his  efiect,  and  the  depth 
and  clearness  of  his  colouring. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Williams  ranks  amongst  the  most  eminent  land¬ 
scape  painters  of  the  present  day ;  and  to  fidelity  of  delineation, 
he  ad^  a  fine  style  of  effect  and  brilliancy  of  colouring.  He  has 
exercised  his  pencil  chiefly  in  those  romantic  scenes  which  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  present  in  so  much  profusion ;  but,  since 
his  return  from  his  visit  to  Italy,  Switzerland,  Greece,  and  the 
Ionian  Islands,  the  most  interesting  objects  of  those  regions  have 
been  delineated  by  him  with  extreme  felicity.  We  had  formerly  oc¬ 
casion  to  introduce  him  to  our  readers,  as  die  author  of  Travels  in 
Italy  and  Greece,  &c.  a  work  in  which  the  subject  of  the  fine  arts 
is  treated  with  great  science. 

Amongst  the  artists  of  Scotland  who  practised  portrait  painting, 
few  have  acquired  greater  reputation  than  the  late  Mr.  Skirving. 
His  works  are  all  executed  in  crayons,  •  with  great  truth  of  rcsem~ 
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blanoe  and  masterly  execution ;  he  added  also  a  pleasing  tone  of 
colour,  and  the  most  laborious  attention  to  all  the  details  of  nature. 
His  pictures  never  contain  more  than  the  head  ;  and,  though  fre¬ 
quently  dry  and  uninteresting  in  their  effect,  they  are  in  general 
excellent  likenesses.  As  far  as  his  works  go,  he  was  a  correct  and 
tasteful  designer,  hut,  however  well  versed  in  the  principles  of  the 
art,  he  displays  none  of  those  great  powers  of  mind  which  he  claim¬ 
ed  to  himself,  and  which  are  essential  to  excellence  in  its  higher 
branches.  During  his  life  he  had  the  address  to  acquire  and  pre¬ 
serve  a  reputation  much  higher  than  his  merits  could  ensure  for 
him,  and  for  which,  however  strange  it  may  appear,  he  was  in¬ 
debted  to  the  affectation  of  eccentricity,  with  which  he  invested 
himself.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age.  In  1819. 

Mr.  John  Graham  claims  our  attention  as  an  eminent  histori¬ 
cal  painter,  hut  still  more  particularly  for  the  benefits  he  conferred 
on  his  country  during  the  period  he  filled  the  important  office  of 
Master  of  the  Trustees’  Academy,  where  a  very  great  number  of 
artists  received  their  first  Instructions.  Mr.  Graham  was  a  native 
of  Aberdeenshire,  but  coming  early  in  life  to  Edinburgh,  was 
bound  apprentice  to  a  coach-painter.  At  the  expiry  of  his  inden¬ 
ture  he  went  to  London,  where,  by  his  talents  and  industry,  he  be¬ 
came  a  historical  painter  of  considerable  celebrity.  On  his  nomi¬ 
nation  to  the  Academy  in  1 798,  he  quitted  London  for  Edinburgh, 
where  he  died  in  1817.  He  has  left  several  excellent  pictures, 
amongst  which  arc,  Darid  Instructing  Solomon,  in  the  collection  of 
the  Earl  of  Wemyss ;  the  Burial  of  General  Fraser,  now  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Mr.  W.  Nicholson,  portrait-painter ;  and  several  pic¬ 
tures  painted  for  the  Shakespeare  Gallery,  which  have  been  engrav¬ 
ed.  As  master  of  the  Academy,  he  acquired  the  respect  and  gra¬ 
titude  of  the  students,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
the  art,  and  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  situation,  they  were 
well  grounded  in  design,  and  exhibited  a  greater  degree  of  science 
than  had  been  known  in  that  Institution  at  any  former  period. 

Mr.  Geddes,  as  a  painter  of  small  whole  length  portraits,  has 
displayed  an  excellence  which  has  rarely  been  equallra,  and  in  his 
works  has  given  a  force  and  beauty  of  colour,  a  charming  efibet  of 
chiar'oscurOy  joined  to  an  admirable  taste,  in  the  Introduction  of 
still  lifiy  and  other  accessories.  His  handling  is  judiciously  adapt¬ 
ed  to  represent  the  variety  of  surface  of  the  different  objects ;  and 
the  works  he  has  executed  in  this  manner,  rival  those  of  Metzu 
and  Netscher,  with  the  addition,  however,  of  the  fine  breadth  of 
manner  peculiar  to  the  English  school.  Mr.  Geddes  has  also  dis¬ 
tinguish^  himself  by  his  large  portraits ;  and  several  interesting 
engravings  have  been  made  from  his  pictures,  which  convey  a  cor¬ 
rect  idea  of  the  style  of  his  composition,  and  their  general  effect. 
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Amongst  others  by  him,  we  have  portraits  of  Principal  Baird,  Mr. 
Wilkie  the  painter,  and  Mr.  Brydone  the  celebrated  traveller. 

Mr.  Nicholson,  as  a  portrait  painter  and  engraver,  claims  our 
respectful  notice.  His  portraits  are  either  in  oil,  water  colours,  or 
in  miniature,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  fidelity  and  the 
strength  of  character  with  which  they  are  marked.  His  engrav¬ 
ings  consist  of  a  series  of  portraits  of  distinguished  Scottish  charac¬ 
ters,  from  pictures  by  himself,  in  which  he  has  most  happily  com¬ 
bined  the  freedom  and  spirit  of  the  painter  s  etching,  with  some¬ 
what  of  the  delicacy  of  execution  of  a  regular  engravmg.  They 
are  admirable  likenesses,  and  are  composed  in  a  highly  picturesque 
style. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Thomson  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  miniature 
painter,  and  has  given  to  his  works  unusual  richness  of  colouring, 
and  a  depth  of  effect  approaching  to  the  force  of  oil  painting.  His 
miniatures  are  frequently  on  a  s^e  of  considerable  magnitude,  and 
are  finished  with  great  delicacy  and  attention  to  detail. 

Mr.  W.  Douglas,  besides  miniatures,  which  he  executes  with 
delicacy  of  effect  and  truth  of  resemblance,  has  acquired  great  re¬ 
putation  by  his  representations  of  rustic  figures,  portraits  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  A.  Carse  has  devoted  himself  to  the  delineating  the  man¬ 
ners  of  Scottish  rural  life.  Without  the  advantages  of  a  regular 
education  in  the  art,  he  obtained  considerable  reputation  by  his 
talents  and  industry,  and  the  fidelity  and  strong  character  with 
which  his  works  are  impressed.  He  is  now  settled  In  London. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  Mr.  John  Bogle,  a  miniature  painter, 
who  deservedly  met  with  great  encouragement.  He  was  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Royal  Family  ;  and  in  particular  we  recollect  of  hav¬ 
ing  seen  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  York,  painted  by  him,  of  which 
there  is  an  engraving.  He  died  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  ISOL 
Among  the  Scottish  artists  who  have  flourished  within  the  pre¬ 
sent  century,  there  is  perhaps  none  better  entitled  to  our  respectful 
notice,  than  Mr.  F.  Legat.  He  had  been  originally  a  pupil  of 
Andrew  Bell,  an  engraver  in  Edinburgh,  of  no  reputation  as  an 
artist,  hut  who,  during  the  course^of  a  long  life,  had  the  principal 
business  in  the  execution  of  book-cuts,  and  is  well  known  as  one  of 
the  original  projectors  and  proprietors  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica.  The  works  of  Legat  are  execute  In  a  finished  style,  found¬ 
ed  it  would  appear  on  that  of  Sir  R.  Strange ;  and  although  they 
do  not  equal  the  productions  of  that  master,  in  delicacy  and  power 
of  effect,  they  may  be  ranked  with  the  best  efforts  of  the  English 
school.  He  engraved  two  plates  for  Boydell's  Shakesjieare,  one 
after  West,  and  another  from  Barry,  which  last  we  consider  the 
finest  of  his  works ;  also,  The  Continence  of  Scipio,  after  N.  Pous- 
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Mn,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  Resigning  her  Crown,  after  G. 
Hamilton.  He  died  in  London,  early  in  the  present  century  *. 

The  late  D.  Lizars,  and  Mr.  J.  Beugo,  also  pupils  of  Andrew 
Bell,  have  executed  several  respectable  plates.  By  the  former,  wc 
have  a  Portrait  of  the  late  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  Macqueen  of  Brax- 
field ;  and  by  the  latter  a  Portrait  of  Dr.  Spens,  after  Raeburn ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  after  Vandyke,  in  the  Hamilton  collection. 

Among  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Graham,  the  first  undoubtedly  is 
Mr.  D.  Wilkie,  R.  A.  who  has  acquired  so  high  a  name  in  art, 
that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  detail  his  excellencies.  The  depart¬ 
ment  which  he  has  cultivated,  is  that  of  scenes  of  familiar  life, 
which  combine  the  fine  colouring  and  effect,  and  delicate  execution 
of  the  Dutch  school,  with  an  elegance  of  feeling,  and  gracefulness 
of  design,  which  the  study  of  the  antique  alone  can  give. 

Contemporary  with  Wilkie,  at  the  Academy,  was  Mr.  Allan, 
whose  designs  have  served  as  the  basis  of  these  remarks.  Like  his 
preceptor,  he  was  originally  a  coach-painter ;  but  from  the  earliest 
period  he  had  his  mind  directed  to  the  higher  objects  of  art.  On 
concluding  his  apprenticeship,  he  visited  London,  whence,  without 
any  particular  object  in  view,  save  a  desire  to  visit  foreign  countries, 
he  went  to  St  Petersburgh,  and  travelled  over  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Russian  dominions.  He  resided  some  time  at  the  Crimea, 
and  other  places  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  whence,  after  an 
absence  of  ten  years,  he  returned  to  his  native  city.  During  his 
travels  in  these  remote  regions,  he  observed,  with  a  painter's  eye, 
the  manners  and  costume  of  their  inhabitants ;  was  constantly  oc¬ 
cupied  in  collecting  subjects  for  his  pencil ;  and  from  these  studies 
he  has  been  enable  to  bring  before  the  public  a  series  of  interest¬ 
ing  pictures,  which  have  deservedly  obtained  the  warmest  admira¬ 
tion,  for  the  correctness  of  their  design,  the  interesting  pathos  of 
their  expression,  the  beauty  of  their  colouring,  and  the  skill  and 
verisimilitude  with  which  all  the  details  of  the  still  life  are  repre¬ 
sented.  He  has  been  equally  happy  in  pourtraying  the  rural  man¬ 
ners  of  his  own  country,  which  have  been  the  theme  of  several  inte¬ 
resting  subjects  firom  his  hand.  One  of  his  finest  works,  *  A  Cir- 
cassian  Prince  Selling  his  Captives,'  is  now  in  course  of  engraving ; 
and,  from  the  beauty  of  the  composition,  and  interesting  nature  of 
the  subject,  as  well  as  the  knowrn  talents  of  Mr.  Stewart,  who  has 
undertidien  to  execute  it,  we  have  the  fullest  assurance  that  it  will 
meet  the  success  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Mr.  John  Burnet,  another  pupil  of  Mr.  Graham,  has  distin¬ 
guished  himself  both  as  a  painter  and  engraver  of  conversations,  and 
similar  subjects  of  familiar  life.  He  studied  engraving  under  Mr. 

*  It  mar  be  worth  mentiooing,  that  he  waa  an  ^Uve  of  Heriot’a  lloapita!  in  ihia 
city,  where  he  very  cady  thewcil  a  taste  for  drawing,  and  that  one  of  hb  fineat  works, 
ptesented  by  him  to  the  governors  u  a  mark  of  gratitude,  u  praerved  in  it. 
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Scott  of  Edinburgh  ;  but  it  was  at  the  Academy  that  he  acquired 
the  correctness  of  design  which  hb.  works  display.  He  has  executed 
a  CTcat  number  of  plates,  which  are  not  surpassed  in  point  of  drawing, 
effect,  variety  and  richness  of  surface,  and  spirit  of  execution;  but  his 
lar^t  and  most  laborious  work  is  *  the  Blind  Fiddler,'  after  Wilkie, 
which  ranks  among  the  finest  productions  of  the  British  school. 

James  Burnet,  brother  of  the  preceding  artist,  also  educated  at 
the  same  seminary,  dedicated  his  talents  to  the  representation  of 
rustic  figures  and  cattle,  in  which  he  united  admirable  precision 
of  form,  to  a  fine  style  of  colouring  and  effect :  he  displayed  an 
acute  sense  in  the  study  of  nature  ;  and  in  the  management  of  his 
pictures  he  unites  the  breadth  of  Cuyp  with  the  precision  of  Paul 
Potter.  He  died  in  London,  about  the  year  1816,  at  the  early  age 
of  27.  But,  from  his  taste  and  talents,  his  knowledge  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  art,  and  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
cultivated  the  study  of  nature,  we  have  no  doubt  that,  if  his  life  had 
been  prolonged,  he  would  have  ranked  with  the  greatest  masters  of 
the  Dutch  school. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lizars,  painter  and  engraver,  has  distinguished  himself 
by  several  excellent  representations  of  Scottish  manners ;  but  has 
now  relinquished  painting,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  engrav¬ 
ing  and  designing,  in  both  of  which  departments  he  has  most  de¬ 
servedly  attained  a  high  rank  among  the  artists  of  his  country. 

Mr.  John  Watson,  in  his  portraits  and  fancy  subjects,  manifests 
an  excellent  taste,  and  a  fine  feeling  for  colour,  joined  to  masterly 
execution  and  admirable  precision  in  making  nut  his  details. 

Mr.  John  Syme,  as  a  painter  of  portrait,  has  given  striking  re¬ 
presentations  of  his  originals,  and  executed  them  with  great  propri¬ 
ety  of  style  and  fineness  of  drawing.  He  has  lately  published  two 
portraits  in  mezzotinto,  from  pictures  by  him,  of  Dr.  Barclay,  the 
celebrated  anatomist,  and  the  late  Principal  Hill  of  St.  Andrew's, 
which  display  a  fine  taste,  and  recommend  themselves  by  their  fide¬ 
lity  of  resemblance. 

Mr.  Stewart,  as  an  engraver  in  the  line  manner^  has  prosecuted 
the  art  on  the  soundest  principles,  and  promises  to  become  one  of 
the  most  respectable  engravers  of  the  present  age.  He  displays 
correctness  of  design,  purity  of  taste,  a  just  perception  of  harmony, 
and  great  skill  in  the  mechanism  of  his  art.  The  largest  work  he 
has  yet  executed  is,  *  Tartar  Banditti  Dividing  the  Spoil,'  after  Al¬ 
lan  i  but  he  is  now  engaged  with  a  plate  ^m  the  same  artist's 
*  Circassian  Captives,'  which,  it  is  fully  believed,  from  the  pro(f 
that  has  been  some  time  before  the  public,  will  justify  the  high  opi¬ 
nion  entertained  of  his  merits. 

Mr.  W.  Walker,  an  engraver  of  ^reat  promise,  has  executed  se¬ 
veral  portraits  in  the  chalk  manner,  in  an  admirable  style  and  with 
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grett  accuracy.  The  works  we  chiefly  allude  to,  are  portraits  of 
the  Rev.  H.  Grey,  Rev.  Andrew  Thomson,  and  Henry  Cockbum, 
Esq. 

Air.  Scoular,  another  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Graham,  has  prose¬ 
cuted  sculpture,  a  department  of  art  which,  as  we  have  already  ob¬ 
served,  had  hardly  an  existence  in  Scotland  before.  He  has  exe¬ 
cuted  several  busts  with  great  fidelity,  and  in  a  fine  taste ;  and  his 
models  of  fancy  groupes  display  technical  skill,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  art. 

Mr.  Morrison,  a  young  artist  of  high  promise,  has  modelled  a 
number  of  busts,  the  size  of  life,  and  portraits  in  basso  relievo,  on 
a  small  scale,  which  are  excellent  likenesses,  and  executed  in  very 
good  taste. 

Mr.  John  Henning,  though  now  settled  in  London,  ought  to  be 
mentioned  in  this  place,  being  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  having  re¬ 
sided  many  years  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  executed  models  of  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  Scottish  personages.  In  conjunction  with 
his  son,  a  promising  artist,  he  has  lately  executed  a  series  of  small 
models  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon,  consisting  of  the  Metopes, 
and  all  that  remains  of  the  frieze  of  the  CcUa.  They  are  faithful 
copies  of  the  originals,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  are  cor¬ 
rectly  drawn  and  beautifully  executed. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  present  state  of 
Architecture  in  Scotland.  The  great  melioration  which  has  of  late 
taken  place  in  the  general  condition  of  society  in  this  country,  in  point 
of  wealth,  and  the  consequent  taste  for  luxury  and  splendour, has  had 
no  small  influence  on  the  style  of  our  architecture ;  and  accordingly 
many  improvements,  conducted  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  at 
great  expense,  have  recently  been  made  in  the  Scottish  metropolis. 
Althougn  we  cannot  but  applaud  the  public  spirit  with  which  these 
undertakings  have  been  projected,  we  are  compelled  to  s[>eak  in  less 
favourable  terms  of  the  taste  which  they  display.  It  unfortunately 
happens  that  some  of  them  which  offend  us  most  occupy  very  con¬ 
spicuous  stations,  namely.  Nelson's  Monument,  the  New  Jail, 
and  the  new  buildings  on  the  North  Bridge ;  to  which,  were  we 
to  enter  into  a  minute  examination,  we  should  feel  ourselves  under 
the  necessity  of  making  sundry  serious  objections.  But  we  prefer 
to  draw  a  veil  over  the  subject,  sincerely  wishing  that  the  next  un¬ 
dertakings  of  this  kind  may  be  conducted  with  more  judgment  and 
in  better  taste. 

Mr.  W.  Playfair  is  an  artist  who  has  much  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  the  structures  which  he  has  erected  in  this  country,  and  by 
the  designs  which  he  has  made,  though  not  yet  executed.  His  princi¬ 
pal  works  arc,  modifications  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded  in  speaking  of  the  late  K.  Adam,  and  the 
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Observatory  on  the  Calton-hill ;  but  what  gives  us  a  still  higher 
idea  of  his  talents,  is  his  design  for  building  on  the  Earthen  Mound, 
lately  submitted  to  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh — a  work  which 
displays  great  fertility  of  invention,  and  which,  if  put  in  execution, 
would  atone  for  much  of  the  mischief  that  has  been  already  done  to 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  our  city. 

Mr.  T.  Hamilton,  in  the  designs  which  he  has  laid  before  the 
public,  exhibits  a  refined  taste,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with'  the 
principles  of  the  ancients,  and  with  the  finest  specimens  of  their  art 
which  have  been  preserved  to  our  times.  I'lie  principal  work  we 
have  by  him  is  the  monument  now  erecting  to  the  memory  of  Biums 
at  Alloway.  The  leading  features  of  this  structure  are  taken  from 
the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens,  and,  when  finish¬ 
ed,  will  constitute  one  of  the  most  classical  productions  of  which 
Scotland  can  boast. 

The  late  Mr.  R.  Crichton  has  executed  several  designs  in  different 
parts  of  Scotland,  which  shew  considerable  taste  and  science  in  the 
principles  of  his  art ;  but  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  Gothic 
style.  He  died  about  the  year  1816. 

Mr.  R.  Reid  has  contributed  largely  in  designing  several  public 
buildings  which  have  been  erected  in  Edinburgh,  and  amongst 
others  the  new  facade  of  the  Advocates'  and  Signet  Libraries,  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  and  St.  George's  Church.  We  consider  the  art 
eminently  indebted  to  him  for  his  proposal  to  erect  a  National 
Monument  on  the  Calton-hill,  on  the  scite  of  Nelson's  Monument, 
after  the  model  of  the  far-famed  Parthenon  at  Athens.  This  has 
been  warmly  seconded  by  many  persons  of  taste ;  and,  from  the 
grand  style  of  its  composition,  and  the  extensive  prospect  which 
the  scite  suggested  for  it  commands,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  objects  in  Britain. 

Sir.  W.  Stark  had  distinguished  himself  by  the  elegance  of  his 
conceptions  in  several  fine  structures  erected  in  Glasgow  from  his 
designs ;  particularly  the  Court  Houses  and  Jail,  which  are  com¬ 
posed  in  a  grand  style,  and  entitle  him  to  a  very  high  rank  as  an 
architect.  Unfortunately  for  Edinburgh,  he  di^  in  1817,  when 
his  talents  were  beginning  to  acquire  an  ascendancy  there,  which 
would  have  been  highly  advantageous  to  the  architectural  projects 
then  in  contemplation. 

Mr.  W.  Bum  has  ably  designed  several  extensive  structures  in 
diScrent  parts  of  Scotland,  particularly  the  Custom-House  at  Green¬ 
ock,  and  the  ^lerchants  Maiden  Hospital  at  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Elliot  is  well  known  as  the  architect  of  the  New  Jail  on 
the  Calton-hill,  and  other  eilificcs  in  that  part  of  Edinburgh,  espe¬ 
cially  Waterloo  Place,  and  the  Gothic  Chapel  in  York  Place. 

Mr.  Gillespie  has  acquired  very  extended  reputation,  by  his  de- 
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signs  in  the  Gothic  style,  which  he  has  contrived  to  apply,  on  what 
principle  we  cannot  determine,'  not  only  to  sacr^  purposes,  but  to 
town-houses,  mansions,  lodges,  and  the  like. 

In  examining  the  various  public  edifices  which  have  been  erected 
in  Edinburgh,  within  the  last  forty  years,  no  very  favourable  view 
of  the  progress  of  our  taste  is  affoid^,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
first  in  pomt  of  time,  namely,  the  Register  Office,  being  so  much 
superior  in  design  to  all  that  have  followed  it ;  and  the  recent  im¬ 
provements  betraying,  while  they  profess  to  be  founded  on  the  style 
of  the  ancients,  a  strange  neglect  of  the  principles  of  composition, 
and  even  of  the  details  which  come  more  within  the  grasp  of  ordi¬ 
nary  talents.  We  have  also  to  regret  the  mania  now  so  prevalent 
for  the  Gothic  style,  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  to  be  inconsist¬ 
ent  in  every  respect  with  the  manners  and  the  means  of  the  age, 
and  the  great  principles  of  beauty  which  have  been  recognized  in  civi¬ 
lized  Europe  as  the  basis  of  excellence  in  architectural  composition. 

Before  concluding  the  subject  on  which  we  have  thus  at  some 
length  been  occupied,  and  agreeably  to  the  plan  adopted  in  our  for¬ 
mer  number,  we  shall  give  a  short  view  of  the  institutions  for  im¬ 
proving  the  arts  of  design  in  Scotland.  In  the  Edinburgh  Annual 
Register  for  1816  (page  473.)  is  preserved  a  copy 'of  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  a  society,  called  “  The  Edinburgh  School  of  St.  Luke,'” 
that  was  formed  the  encouragement  rf those  excellent  arts  o/* 
“  paintings  sculpture^  architecture^  SfC.  and  improvement  of  the 

students  f  bearing  date  18th  October  1720.  This  society  num¬ 
bered  amongst  its  members  the  most  respectable  artists  and  ama¬ 
teurs  residing  at  that  time  in  the  Scottish  metropolis.  The  original 
'indenture,  which  we  have  seen,  containing  the  signatures  of  its 
founders,  is  written  on  a  skin  of  parchment,  and  is  a  curious  and  in¬ 
teresting  document,  and  is  copied  verbatim  in  the  place  above  men¬ 
tioned.  It  is  probable  that  the  success  of  this  institution  was  not 
great,  as,  for  many  years  after  the  date  of  its  foundation,  the  arts 
were  in  as  low  a  condition  as  before  it. 

The  next  institution  founded  in  Scotland  was  of  a  more  public 
nature,  and  calculated  to  dihuse  its  benefits  more  extensively.  This 
was  the  academy  erected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  arts, 
manufactures,  and  fisheries  of  Scotland.  In  its  origin,  the  princi¬ 
pal  object  in  view  was  the  improvement  of  the  mechanic^  art-s 
then  at  a  low  ebb,  by  instructing  in  the  rudiments  of  drawing,  such 
of  the  youth'of  the  country  as  had  devoted  themselves  to  damask¬ 
weaving,  calico-printing,  carving,  ornament-painting,  and  the  like; 
but  drawing,  as  a  part  of  the  liberal  arts,  being  not  directly  in 
view,  was  little  and  but. Incidentally  benefited.  The  foundation 

of  the  Trustees'  Academy  may  be  dated  about  tbe  middle  of  the 
last  century  }  and  it  is  remarkable  that  its  first  two  masters  were 
'  3 
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both  natives  of  France,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  were  brought  from 
tliat  eountry  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  this  institution — a  fact 
which  shews  that  the  arts  in  Scotland  were  at  that  time  in  a  very 
low  state.  The  first  master  of  the  academy  was  Dc  la  Cour,  an 
artist  of  some  respectability.  The  only  pictures  of  his  we  have  seen 
were  subjects  in  the  manner  of  Watteau.  He  seems  also  to  have 
been  employed  in  painting  the  houses  of  the  gentry  of  that  time  in 
the  groU^ue  style. 

He  la  Cour  was  succeeded  by  Pavilion.  Of  this  artist  we  have 
never  hod  an  opportunity  of  seeing  any  specimens ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  ho  met  with  little  employment  beyond  the  bounds  of 
his  duties  at  the  academy.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  llunci- 
man,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  who  conducted  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  students  with  great  success,  till  his  death  in  1785. 
David  Allan,  the  next  master,  died  about  the  year  1700,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Graham.  From  the  state  of  advancement  in 
general  taste  to  which  Scotland  had  now  attained,  it  was  sufEcient- 
ly  prepared  for  an  extension  of  the  objects  of  the  acadehiy ;  by  the 
liberality  of  the  Board  in  providing  an  excellent  collection  of  the 
finest  casts  from  the  antique,  aided  by  the  talents  and  e?vcrtions  of 
Mr.  Graham,  it  became  a  school  of  design  for  the  education  of  art¬ 
ists  ;  and  drawing  in  its  highest  sense,  the  skilful  delineation  of 
the  human  figure,  assumed  the  place  which  had  been  so  long  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  examples  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  grotesque  ornament, 
till  now,  the  models  for  improving  the  taste  of  the  students.  The 
improved  condition  of  the  academy  produced  corresponding  effects 
on  the  arts,  and  a  number  of  young  men,  several  of  whom  we  have 
already  mentioned,  then  appeared,  who  have  since  reflected  the  high¬ 
est  honour  on  the  institution.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Graham  in 
1817,  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson  was  elected  his  successor,  and  from  the 
talents,  acquirements,  and  industry  of  that  gentleman,  we  have  the 
fullest  assurance  that  the  Scottish  school  will  continue  to  add  fresh 
lustre  to  the  reputation  it  has  already  acquired.  Qn  comparing 
this  seminary  with  what  we  have  stated  to  be  the  present  condition 
of  the  Iloyal  Academy  of  London,  defective  as  it  is,  we  can  con¬ 
sider  our  establishment  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy,  and  the  means  of 
instruction  provided  for  its  students  extremely  limited.  But,  from 
the  additions  that  have  been  made  to  the  academy  since  Mr.  Graham 
was  appointed  to  its  superintende.ice,  and  in  particular  from  the 
casts  of  some  of  the  finest  of  the  Elgin  marbles^  which  have  lately 
been  added  to  the  collection  of  antiques,  it  is  clear  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  view  this  establishment  with  parental  fondness ;  so  that  we 
may  indulge  the  pleasing  hope,  that  it  will  ultimately  be  placed  on 
a  basis  commensurate  with  tne  pros]x:rity  of  the  country,  and  the 
importance  of  the  object  which  it  professes  to  cultivate. 

VOL.  v.  KO.  II.  N 
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In  noticing  the  institutions  for  the  advancement  of  the  arts  of 
design  in  Scotland,  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  memory  of  the  respect¬ 
able  individuals  who  founded  the  Glasgow  Academy ^  to  pass  that 
over  in  silence.  As  we  are  not  to  estimate  the  value  of  an  under¬ 
taking  by  its  success  alone,  but  hy  the  motives  and  conduct  of  its 
projectors,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  the  public  spirit 
and  enterprising  disposition  of  the  Messrs.  Foulis,  printers  to  the 
university  of  that  city,  who  established  it ;  and,  we  are  confident, 
less  vdth  a  view  to  private  emolument  than  public  advantage,  by 
making  it  a  sort  of  national  institution  for  the  improvement  of  the 
fine  arts,  as  well  as  of  the  ornamental  part  of  our  manufactures. — 
It  was  provided  with  a  respectable  and  numerous  collection  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  drawings,  by  the  best  masters  of  every  school,  casts  from 
the  finest  remains  of  the  antique,  and  a  series  of  prints,  bepnning 
near  the  commencement  of  engraving,  and  continued  to  the  present 
time.  The  students  were  instruct^  in  painting  and  engraving, 
and  in  the  application  of  drawing  to  various  civil  and  military  pur¬ 
poses  ;  and  nad  the  scheme  been  supported  by  the  public  in  the 
manner  it  deserved,  the  Glasgow  Academy  would  probably  by  this 
-  time  have  been  the  means  of  conferring  the  most  important  benefits 
on  the  arts  in  Scotland.  The  projectors  being  disappointed  in  the 
fate  of  their  plan,  and  their  fortune  being  considerably  involved,  the 
property  of  the  Academy  was  sold  off,  and  the  establishment  finally 
mssolvra,  in  the  year  1776.  The  following  passages  from  the  pre¬ 
face  to  the  Catalogue,  published  previously  to  the  sale  of  the  pro¬ 
perty,  afibrd  some  farther  information  as  to  the  object  of,  and  man¬ 
ner  of  conducting  this  Academy. 

"  Many  who  have  seen  them  (Jhe  pictures)  and  who  expected  nothing  in 
Glasgow  of  the  kind,  were  not  a  little  surpriskl  on  finding  so  many  pictures 
of  the  first  order,  of  every  school,  and  were  still  more  surprised  on  seeing  a 
number  of  young  men  applying  themselves  to  the  different  branches  of  the 
fine  arts,  to  drawing,  modelhng,  moulding,  painting,  and  engraving.  Hiosc 
who  have  seen  them  at  different  periods,  know  both  the  feebleness  of  their 
beginnings,  and  the  progress  that  has  b^n  made  in  every  branch." 

Again, 

When  this  enterprise  was  begun,  there  was  little  prospect  that  any 
thing  of  the  kind  would  so  soon  be  undertaken  in  any  part  of  ^e  island  *. 
The  Hopes  of  finding  royal  protection  were  fhistrated  by  the  death  of'  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  it  much  at  heart  to  establish  a  Royal  Academy, 
well  furnished  with  the  most  capital  pictures,  and  every  other  means  of  ad¬ 
vancing  the  arts ;  for  he  knew  their  intrinsic  value,  and  that  they  are  essen¬ 
tial  in  bringing  all  ornamental  arts  to  perfection ;  and  his  present  Majesty 
was  then  of  an  age  too  early  for  the  public  to  form  any  judgment  concerning 
his  Inclinations  to  encourage  and  protect  the  arts,  t" 


*  Alluding  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  founded  in  the  year  1768. 

•f  Sec  **  Catalogue  of  Pictures  composed  and  painted  chiefly  by  the  most  admired 
masters  of  the  Roman,  Florentine,  Pannan,  Bolognese,  Venetian,  Flemish,  and 
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The  only  diwiples  of  the  Glasgow  Academy  who  have  acquired 
reputation  as  artists  are,  David  'Auan,  whom  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  and  who  afterwards  was  master  of  the  Trustees*  Academy  ; 
and  the  late  Mr.  Tassie,  the  modeller,  who  distiagtiished  himself 
by  his  medallion  likenesses,  and  his  pastes  in  imitation  of  the  an¬ 
tique  gems.  The  engravings  of  the  Academy,  in  general,  taken 
from  the  great  masters  of  the  Italian  schools,  were  frequently  of  a 
lar^e  size,  and,  considering  all  circumstances,  rather  respectable  in 
their  execution,  though  seldom  admitted  into  the  collections  of  con¬ 
noisseurs. 

In  the  year  1608,  the  artists  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  view  to  call 
the  public  attention  more  particularly,  to  the  arts  of  design,  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  annual  ex¬ 
hibition  of  their  works.  At  first,  the  novelty  of  the  undertaking 
excited  the  public  interest,  and  a  few  pictures  were  purchased ;  but 
it  gradually  declined,  and  at  last,  from  the  apathy  with  which  it  be¬ 
gan  to  be  viewed,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  discontinue  it  in  1810. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Scottish  artists  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  what  is  called  the  Scottish  Institution,  founded  in  the 
year  1819,  and  consisting  of  several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  country,  who  interest  tnemselves  in  the  advancement  of  the  fine 
arts.  Their  labours  commenced  with  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
the  old  masters,  which  continued  for  two  months  in  each  of  two  suc¬ 
cessive  years.  They  have  announced,  this  present  season,  a  similar 
exhibition,, consisting  of  the  works  of  living  artists.  In  speaking 
of  an  institution  of  this  kind,  the  only  object  of  which  is  a  great 
public  benefit,  we  are  necessarily  called  upon  to  express  ourselves 
with  caution  and  delicacy  ;  but  we  cannot  but  remark  the  total  si¬ 
lence  of  the  directors  as  to  their  views  and  intentions,  which,  as 
the  pitblic  are  called  upon  for  their  countenance  and  support,  we 
conceive  ought  to  be  fairly  and  explicitly  stated.  We  nave  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  members  have  recently  been  disappointed  in 
their  plans  with  regard  to  apartments  for  their  exhibitions,  and  that 
they  had  it  in  contemplation  to  attach  the  Trustees'  Academy  to 
theu:  establishment,  so  that  they  might  have  the  whole  accommo¬ 
dated  in  the  same  building.  We  know  not  what  were  the  obsta¬ 
cles  presented  to  an  arrangement,  which  would  have  been,  in  every 
respect,  so  advantageous  to  both  institutions,  as  well  as  to  the  dig- 
nit^  of  the  fine  arts  in  Scotland ;  but  we  trust  we  shall  yet  see  this 
imion  take  place,  with  the  addition  of  a  permanent  collection  of  pic¬ 
tures,  prints,  and  books  on  art ;  and  hope,  that  instead  of  the  valuable 

“  French  schools,  in  which  many  of  the  most  capital  arc  illustrated  by  descriptions 
**  and  critical  remarks,  humbly  oftred  to  the  impartial  examiiuition  of  the  public,  by 
**  Robert  Foulis.  In  3  volumes.  Sold  by  T.  CodcU  and  P,  ^msley  in  the  Struid. 
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collection  of  casts  belonging  to  the  academy  being  retained  in  their 
present  obscurity,  they  will  be  brought  before  the  public  eye,  and 
thus  form  an  additional  and  most  interesting  object-of  curiosity  to  . 
strangers  who  may  visit  our  capital. 

We  come  now,  in  conclusion,  to  a  distinct  notice  of  the  publica¬ 
tion,  of  which  we  have  availed  ourselves  to  lay  this  sketch  be¬ 
fore  our  readers. 

Mr.  Allan  is  already  known  to  the  public  by  his  admirable  re¬ 
presentations  of  the  manners  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  and  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  well  as  by  the 
scenes  of  Scottish  rural  life,  which  he  has  depicted  with  so  much 
truth  and  force  of  character  as  to  mark  a  new  era  in  this  species  of 
art. 

The  plates  of  which  this  volume  is  composed  are  necessarily  of 
too  small  a  scale  to  display  to  the  greatest  advantage  the  talents  of 
the  artist,  particularly  where  the  inward  workings  of  the  mind  are 
to  be  manifested  by  the  expression  of  the  countenance ;  and  al¬ 
though,  even  in  this  point,  we  must  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be 
highly  gratified,  we  do  not  think  that  the  engravers  have,  in  every 
instance,  done  justice  to  the  originals.  As  the  comic  expressions 
are  more  tangible  and  obvious,  and  depend  less  on  those  delicate 
movements  and  changes  of  countenance  which  in  general  character¬ 
ize  the  higher  passions  in  personages  of  an  elevated  rank,  they  are 
much  fitter  subjects  of  representation  on  a  small  scale ;  and  for  this 
reason,  the  humorous  scenes  of  this  work  arc,  in  our  apprehension, 
decidedly  the  best. 

The  Laird  of  MonkbamSy  arming  himself  on  the  alarm  of  in¬ 
vasion,  is  admirable  for  its  strong  character,  as  well  as  for  its  com¬ 
position  and  appropriate  costume.  The  countenance  of  the  *  LairxT 
IS  full  of  nature,  and  b  a  'most  happy  personification  of  our  old 
friend  tlic  Antiquary.  Hb  piercing  eye  and  sharp  features  indi¬ 
cate  the  acuteness  and  habitual  causticity  of  hb  character ;  and  the 
firmnese  and  vigour  of  hb  attitude  and  action,  mark  **  the  hi^ 
resolve"  with  which  he  is  animated.  The  energy  of  this  figiue  m 
finely  contrasted  with  the  sedaUmess  of  the  old  matron,  who,  with 
great  deliberation,  assbts  in  accoutring  him ;  and  the  group  of 
**  womankiniT  in  the  background,  while  it  contributes  essentially 
to  the  development  of  the  story,  it  of  great  importance  to  the  com¬ 
position,  by  giving  an  agr^ble  form  to  the  principal  mass.  The 
old  chmr,  too,  on  the  foreground,  in  itself  so  characteristic  and  ap¬ 
propriate,  by  the  light  and  shadow  which  it  sustains,  as  well  as  by 
Its  individuality,  forms  an  interesting  episode  to  this  part  ol'  the 
picture. 

The  scene  with  Mrs.  Mticklcbackit  is  also  impressed  with  a 
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strong  character  of  nature ;  the  fish,  and  other  details  on  the  fore¬ 
ground,  are  finely  introduced  ;  but  hi  the  engravingy  the  spirit  and 
verisimilitude  of  the  original  have  not  been  so  well  preserved. 

The  combat  between  the  Baron  of  Breidwardine  and  the  Laird 
of  BalmawhapplCf  is  highly  ludicrous.  The  character  of  the  form¬ 
er  is  finely  conceived ;  the  other  personages  are  well  sustained,  and 
the  still  life  is  introduced  with  much  ju^ment  and  propriety.  , , 
Thejight  between  BalUie  Jarvie  and  Major  GedbraitICs  party 
tn  the  Cbachan  of  Aberfoii  is  equally  admirable  with  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  ;  but  much  of  the  expression  of  countenance,  which  was  so 
just  in  the  original,  is  lost  in  the  engraving.  , 

The  scene  ^om  Waverley  of  the  conclusion  of  Flora's  song  in 
the  glen  at  Glennaquoich^  displays  a  great  degree  of  elegant  feel¬ 
ing,  and  is  most  tastefully  conceived  and  scientifically  grouped.  > 
Lttcy  Aston  and  the  Master  of  Bavenswood  pledging  their 
love  at  the  Mermaidens  Fountain^  claims  our  attention,  chiefly 
from  the  very  grand  style  of  the  back-ground,  by  which  the  painter 
has  given  an  interest  to  the  scene,  which  two  figures  engaged  in  a 
subject  of  so  little  interest  to  an  unconcerned  spectator,  could  not 
of  themselves  have  excited. 

The  scene  at  the  alehouse  in  Cumberland,  between  Meg  Merri- 
UeSy  Browny  and  Dinmonty  is  very  beautifully  described,  as  is  also 
Old  Mortality y  (which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  work ;)  but  as 
our  limits  will  not  admit  us  to  enter  on  farther  details,  we  can  only 
express  our  approbation  generally  of  the  taste  with  which  the  sul^ 
jects  are  select^,  and  the  genuine  national  feeling  with  which  they 
are  com|M)6ed.  Mr.  Allan  has  evidently  taken  the  greatest  pains  in 
adjusting  all  the  details  of  the  cosHeme  in  the  most  characteristic 
manner ;  and,  on  this  account,  the  publication  possesses  a  degree  of 
authenticity  which  we  seldom  find  in  illustrations  of  Scottish  man¬ 
ners  produced  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed. 

In  a  work  so  completely  national  as  the  present,  we  confess  it 
would  have  given  us  much  pleasure  to  have  seen  the  plates  execu¬ 
ted  by  Scottish  engravers  ;  and  we  have  no  small  pride  in  reflecting 
on  the  talents  which  several  of  our  countrymen  have  displayed  in 
this  department  of  art.  The  frontispiece,  by  Lizars,  is  the  only 
case  in  which  wc  have  been  gratified  as  to  this  point  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  ;  but  we  think  that  it  and  his  beautiful  plate  of  Crichton 
Castle,  engraved  for  the  Provincial  Antiquities  of  Scotlandy  afford 
ample  security  that  he  would  not  have  discredited  our  recommenda- 
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Art.  V. — The  Percy  "Anecdotes,  Part  II.  Anecdotes  of  Elo- 
quence.  Pp.  180. 

H  AViNG  in  our  last  Number  intnidueed  this  work  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  oorupy  room  with  any 
prefatory  remarks  on  its  general  nature  and  design ;  and  we  pro¬ 
ceed,  instanter,  therefore,'  to  speak  specially  of  the  part  now  brforc 
us.  Eloquence  is  not'so  meritorious  as  humanity ;  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  more  claimant  excellence ;  and  these  anecdotal  illustrations 
of  it  are  likely  to  be  mere  universally  attractive  than  the  preceding. 
We  really  think  them  better  chosen  and  more  appropriate ;  though 
to  us  they  seem,'  as  do  the  contents  of  the  portions  of  this 

work  which  have  fallen  into  our  hands, '^llw  be  materially  injured  by 
want  of  arrangement  and  a  diMMnible  bearing  on  acknowledged  ol^ 
jects.  -Wm^ideratc,  also,  something  like  deBnkions  or  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  thing  or  quality  which  it  is  intended  thus  to  illustrate ; 
and,  moreoveTiy  we  roust  say,  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  me¬ 
thod  than  the  alletroent  of  anecdotes,  supposed  or  asserted  to  be  of 
the  same  generic  kind,  to  separate  volumes  or  parts,  we' feel  offended 
by  the  frequent  mixture  of  ages  afad  countries,— when  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  assign  any  reason  for  it,  beyond  the  convenience  of 
the  compiler,  or  tl^  paltry  consideration  of  relieving  the  eye  by  the 
alternation  of  long  and  short  articles.  Still  there  is  great  merit  in 
the  collection  ;  and  the  occasional  reflections,  which  accompany  some 
of  the  anecdotes,  afford  fair  indications  of  good  sense  and  good  prin¬ 
ciple.  Our  extracts  must  be  very  miscellaneous,  for  we  confess  we 
have  no  time,  thou^  a  strong  inclination,  to  improve  on  the  plan, 
by  suggesting  what  we  are  vain  enough  to  denominate  a  scientific 
iMth^  and  some  philosophical  deductions.  This  part  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Lord  Erskine,  whose  portrait,  very  neatly  executed  after 
a  picture  by  Sir  T.  Liawrence,  forms  the  frontispiece. 

'''CatRLoif.  Kino  Clovis. 

"  The  brave  CriUon,  attending  on  a  Good-Friday  the  public  offices  of 
ilevotion,  was  so  affiK;tcd  by  an  eminent  preacher’s  delineation  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  death  and  sufferings,  that,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  be  cried 
out  in  a  transport  of  generous  resentment,  '  Where  wert  thou  CriUon  ?'  ” 

"  It  would  be  idle  to  suspect  CriUon  of  plagiariam  in  his  honest  anger, 
and  mode  of  venting  it.  Yet  his  behaviour  was  merely  a  copy  of  that  of 
King  Clovis,  on  a  similar  occasion, '  Ifad  I  been  present  at  the  n^  of  my 
valiant  Franks,*  exclaimed  that  monarch  indignjmtly,  *  I  would  have  re¬ 
dressed  his  wrongs.' " 

-  Addi  Altebam  Paetem. 

"  James  the  First,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  was 
present  in  a  court  of  justiWI  to  observe  the  pleadings  in  a  cause  of  some  con¬ 
sequence.  'rhe  counsel  for  the  plaintiff*  having  finished,  the  king  was  so 
peHcctly  satisfied,  that  he  exclaimed,  'Tis  a  puun  cassf  and  was  about  to 
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leave  the  court  Being  persuaded,  however,  to  stay  and  hear  the  other  aide 
of  the  question,  the  plMuers  for  the  defendant  made  the  case  no  less  plain  on 
their  side.  On  this  the  monarch  rose  and  departed  in  a  great  passion,  ex¬ 
claiming,  *  They  are  all  rogues  alike !’  *' 

Six  Nicholas  Throckmobtok. 

••  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  pleasing  triumphs  of  the  trial  by  jury,  in 
this  country,  was  displayed  in  the  case  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  ac¬ 
cused  of  high-treason  in  1S54.  He  was  indicted  for  being  concern^  in 
Wyatt’s  reb^on,  and  was  brought  to  trial  before  Lord  Chief-Justice  Brom¬ 
ley,  and  a  special  commission  of  privy-counsellors,  judges,  and  crown-law- 
vers.  He  had  been  in  close  confinement  for  fifty-^ht  days,  without  any  of 
nis  friends  being  allowed  access  to  him,  or  any  assistance  of  counsel,  which 
was  never  then  permitted.  Sir  Nicholas  was  no  lawyer  by  profession  ;  yet 
under  all  fiiese  disadvantages,  he  made  a  defence,  not  only  distinguished  for 
its  plain  good  sense  and  strong  reasoning,  but  incomparably  more  learned,  as 
a  1^1  a^ument,  than  any  ^M^ut  was  uiged  against  him  by  the  united 
knowled^  of  the  bench  and^^r  In  every  question  of  law  that  occurred, 
he  baffled  the  whole  of  the  oppoMd  to  him ;  and  the  judges  got  at 

last  so  irritated,  that  they  made  an^M^  to  put  him  to  silence,  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  order  cer^n  statutes  whietf^ulled  for  to  be  read.  astonish¬ 

ment,  however,  'he  repeated  tlMiMv^^|d|^t  accuracy,  afl^romplaining 
indigiiantW,  that  inst^  of  law,  th^^a^^m  *  onlv  the  form  and  image 
of  law.*  vi^en  he  had  finished,  thonlRef  Justice  exclaim^^with  surprise, 
*  Why  do  not  yap  of  the  queen’s  learned  counsel  answer  him  ?  Methinks, 
Throckmorton,  flmi  need  not  have  the^yutesjto  you  have  them  perfectly.* 
When  the  jud^  quoted  cases  agains^um,  nrVetorted  oilers,  in  which 
these  had  l^n  condemned  as  erroneous ;  till  Seijeant  Stanford,  on  the  part 
of  the  crown,  peevishly  remarked,  that  if  he  had  known  the  prisoner  was  so 
well  Ibmished  with  cases,  he  would  have  come  better  prepared.  Throck¬ 
morton  coolly  replied,  that  he  had  no  law,  but  what  he  had  learned  from 
Mr.  Scigeant  Stanford  himself,  when  attending  in  Parliament.  At  length 
Griffin,  the  attorney-general,  fairly  lost  all  patience  at  the  dexterity  and 
acuteness  displayed  by  the  prisoner,  and  called  out,  ‘  I  pray  you,  my  lord& 
^at  be  the  queen’s  commissioners,  suflTer  not  thepflsoner  to  use  the  queen  s 
counsel  thus ;  I  was  never  interrupted  thus  in  my  life,  nor  I  never  knew 
any  thus  sufiered  to  talk,  as  this  prisoner  is  suffered ;  some  of  us  will  come 
no  more  at  the  bar,  an  we  be  thus  handled.* 

“  The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner ;  for  which  (such  was  the  o^^ee  of 
freedom  then  in  England,)  they  were  immediately  imprisoned ;  and  those 
who  did  not  make  due  acimowledgment  of  their  iaul^i  deciding  according 
to  their  consciences,  were  afterwards  heavily  ffned  by  the  Star-Chamber, 
even  to  the  ruin  of  some  of  them,  particularly  the  foreman  and  another, 
who  lay  jail  eight  months.” 

.  Earl  op  Shaptesbcry. 

**  The  author  of  the  Characteristics,  when  Lord  Ashley,  and  soon  after 
he  hail  taken  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  rose  to  speak  in  support  of 
the  act '  for  granting  counsel  to  prisoners  in  cases  of  hmh  treason,’  but  found 
himself  so  embamu^  that  he  was  luuble  to  express  ms  sentiments.  The 
house  cheered  him ;  and,  recovering  from  his  confusion,  he  very  happily  con¬ 
verted  the  difficulty  and  embarrassment  of  his  own  situation  in  favour  of  the 
bill.  ‘  If  I,  Sir,’  said  be,  addressing  the  Speaker,  *  if  I,  who  rise  only  to 
offer  my  opinion  on  the  bill  now  depending,  an^so  confounded  that  1  am 
unable  to  express  the  least  of  what  I  intendfll  toVy,  what  must  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  that  man  be,^w^,  without  any  assistance,  is  pleading  for  his  life.^’  ” 
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Rbfortshs. 

“  WTien  the  tax  on  newspapers,  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  In  1789,  was  uiArr 
disenssion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  l)rake  said  that  he  disliked  the 
tax,  and  would  oppose  it  from  a  motive  of  gratitude.  *  The  gentlemen  con¬ 
cerned  in  writing  for  them,  had  been  particularly  kind  to  him.  They  had 
made  him  deliver  many  w^-sha^ien  speeches,  though  he  was  convinced  he 
had  never  spoken  so  well  in  his  whole  life.' " 

Patrick  Henrt. 

**  When  Patrick  Henry,  who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  ball  of  the 
American  revolution,  introduced  his  celebrated  resolution  on  the  stamp-act 
into  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  (May,  1785,)  he  exclaimed,  when 
descanting  on  the  tyranny  of  the  obnoxious  act,  *  Cesar  had  his  Brutus  ; 
(Hiarles  the  First  his  Cromwell;  and  Geoq»e  the  Third'—/*  Treason  !' 
cried  the  Speaker ;  ‘  treason !  treason !'  echoed  from  every  part  of  the  house.) 
It  was  one  of  those  trying  moments  which  are  decisive  of  cnaracter.  Henry 
faultered  not  for  an  instant ;  but,  rising^ed^tier  attitude,  and  fixity  on 
the  Speaker  an  eye  flashing  with  fire,  contfl^^— *  may  profit  by  their  ex- 
ample.  If  this  he  treason,  makadfe  most  " 

Mr.  Lc^IA  barrister,  was  £^0U8xB||^dying  effect  when  he  pleaded. 
On  the  circuit  Norwich,  a  bAppu  bfShght  to  him  by-t^  relation  of  a 
woman  who  lud  been  deceived  mto^w^ch  of  pr^puw  of  marriage.  Lee 
inquired,  amo^other  particulars,  imMier  the  woman  was  handsome  P  '  A 
most  beautiful  face,'  was  the  answer.  Satisfied  with  fwp|  desired  she 
should  be  placed  at  the  ba|^imme||||tely  in  front  of  theTMy.  When  he 
rose,  he  bc^n  temt  patnMc  and  eloquent  address,  directing  the  attention 
of  the  jury  to  therharms  which  were  placed  isiheir  view,  and  paintin{^'in 
glowing  emours,  the  guilt  of  the  wretch  who  cbuld  injure  so  rgimh  beauty. 
When  he  perceived  tlieir  feeUngs  worked  up  to  a  proper  pitch,  he  sat  down, 
under  the  perfect  conviction  that  he  should  obtain  a  vi^ct.  Wbat  then 
must  have  been  his  surprise,  when  the  counsel  retained  by  the  o]ipositc  party 
rose,  and  obscrveil,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  assent  to  the  encomhnns 
which  his  learned  frient^ad  lavished  on  the  face  of  the  plaintifi' ;  but  he 
had  forgot  to  say  that  sK  MN  a  wooden  leg  !  'Fliis  fact/  of  which  Lee  was 
by  no  means  aware,  was  established  to  his  utter  confusion.  His  eloquence 
was  thrown  away ;  and  the  jury,  who  felt  ashamed  of  the  eflTects  it  bad  pro- 
them,  instantly  gave  a  verdict  against  him." 

PlITSIOONOMY. 

A  witness  was  one  day  called  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when 
some  one  took  notioeMM|^iiftcdly  remarked  upon  his  ill  looks.  Mr.  Fox 
(afterwards  Lord  lloUann^  whose  gloomy  countenance  strongly  marked 
his  character,  observed,  *  that  it  was  unjust,  ungenerous,  and  unmanly,  to 
omsurc  a  man  for  that  signature  which  God  had  impressed  upon  counte¬ 
nance,  and  which  therefore  he  could  not  by  any  means  remedy  fflr  avoid.' 
Mr.  I^tt  hastily  rose,  and  said,  *  1  agree  from  my  heart  with  the  observation 
of  my  fellow  member ;  it  is  forcible,  H  is  judicious,  and  true.  But  there  are 
some  (throwing  his  eyes  full  on  Fox,)  upon  whose  face  the  hand  of  Heaven 
has  so  stamped  the  mark  of  wickedness^  that  it  were  imfibty  not  to  give 
it  credit.' " 

Parmamemt  or  Paris. 

During  the  disputes  of  the  Parliament^  Paris  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  there  appy|pd  J^ny  symptoms  of  ancient  eloquence.  The 
Avocat-Gcneral,  Talon,^nati^wtion,  invoked,  on  huknees,  the  spiritof  8t. 
Louis  to  look  down  with  compassion  on  hisiUvided  an^mhappy  people,  and 
to  inspire  them  from  heaven  with  the  love  of  conedl^IPBl  unanimity. 
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**  Mole  was  at  this  time  president  of  the  parliament.  One  day  a  man 
fpcDcntetl  a  dagger  to  his  breast,  threatening  him  with  instant  death,  if  he 
would  not  consent  to  some  decree  proposed  in  the  parliament,  which  Mr. 
Mole  thouglit  prejudicial  to  his  country.  ‘  Know,  my  friend/  said  he, 
looking  sternly  at  him,  '  that  the  distance  is  infinite  from  the  dagger  of  an 
assassin  to  the  heart  of  an  honest  man.’  ’’  . 

Parliamentaby  Literature. 

“  In  prefacing  a  motion  for  the  printing  of  a  tax  bill,  a  practice  which, 
though  not  long  adopted,  has  been  of  infinite  service  in  preventing  the  blun¬ 
ders  which  formerly  occurred;  Mr.  Sheridan  proceeded  to  illustrate  the 
style  of  a  bill  to  remedy  the  defects  of  some  bills  already  in  being,  by  com¬ 
paring  it  to  the  plan  of  a  simple,  but  very  ingenious  moral  tale,  that  had 
often  afibrded  him  amusement  in  his  early  days,  under  the  title  of '  The 
Mouse  that  Jack  built.'  *  First  then  comes  in  a  bill,  imposing  a  tax  ;  then 
conies  in  a  bill  to  amend  that  bill  for  imposing  a  tax ;  and  then  comes  in  a 
bill  to  explain  the  bill  that  jijmaided  the  bill ;  next  a  bill  to  remedy  the  de¬ 
fects  of  a  bill,  for  explainii^^e  bill  that  amended  the  bill,  and  so  on,  ad 
.  infinitum’  After  ))arod]^i;  the  stor]^  this  way  to  a  still  greater  len^i, 
Mr.  Sheridan  entered  upon  a  compaimm  of  tax  bills  to  a  ship  built  in  a 
dock  yaad,  which  was  found  to  be  defective  every  voyage,  consequently 
was  oblig^  to  undergo  a  new  repair.  Fkst,  it  was  to  be  caulked ;  then  to 
be  new  planked  ;  then  to  be  new  ribbed ;  then  again  to  be  covered  ;  and, 
after  all  these  expensive  alterationa,  the  vessel  was  geneillly  obliged  to  be 
broken  up  and  rebuilt. 

'Fhe  orator  next  pointed  out  sevjial  absurdities  on  the  tax-bills  which 
had  been  recently  passetl,  and  which  m  contended  might  have  been  avoidetl, 
if  the  bills,  by  Ming  printed,  had  undergone  a  full  and  public  discussion. 

*  In  the  horse-tax  bill,  for  instance,  there  was  a  clause  which  required  a 
stamp  to  be  placed,  not  indeed  on  the  animal,  but  on  some  part  of  his  ac¬ 
coutrements.  This  clause,  however,  on  a  little  consideration,  was  abandon¬ 
ed  ;  but  another  was  inserted,  so  absurd,  that  it  never  was  carrietl  into  exe¬ 
cution  ;  namely,  the  one  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  the  numbers  and 
names  of  all  tlie  horses  in  each  parish,  should  be  affixed  to  the  church  doors. 
The  church  wardens  were  also  required  by  the^me  act,  to  return  lists  of 
the  windows  within  their  districts,  to  the  commissioners  of  stamps,  for  die 
purpose  of  detecting  those  who  had  not  entered  their  horses.’  ‘  Now,’  said 
Mr.  Sheridan,  ‘  if  horses  were  in  the  habit  of  looking  out  at  wiudowa^his 
iniglit  possibly  have  been  a  wise  and  judicious  regulation ;  but  hnder^c- 
sent  circumstances,  there  is  some  little  occasion  for  wonder,  how  such  ideas 
came  to  be  associated  in  the  minds  of  those  who  l^aied  the  bill,  unless  it 
was  that  they  wished  to  sink  the  business  of  legislimon  into  utter  contempt." 

Whitfield. 

“  Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  memoirs,  bears  witness  to  the  extraordinary  effect 
which  was  produced  by  Mr.  Whitfield’s  preaching  in  America,  and  relates 
an  anecdote  equally  characteristic  of  the  preacher  and  of  himself.  '  1  happen¬ 
ed,’  says  the  Doctor,  ‘  to  attend  one  of  his  sermons,  in  the  course  of  which 
I  perceived  he  intended  to  finish  with  a  collection,  and  I  silently  resolvetl 
he  should  get  nothing  from  me.  «1  had  in  my  pocket  a  handful  of  copper 
money,  three  or  four  silver  dollars,  and  five  pistoles  in  gold.  As  he  pro¬ 
ceeded,  I  began  to  soften,  and  conduded  to  give  the  copper.  Another  stroke 
of  his  oratory  made  me  ashamed  of  that,  and  determinra  me  to  give  the  sil¬ 
ver  ;  and  he  finished  so  admirably,  that  1  emptied  iny  pockets  wholly  into 
the  collector’s  dish,  gold  and  all. 

At  this  sermon  there  was  also  one  ofour'club,  who,  hearing  of  my  senti¬ 
ments  respecting,!^  building  in  Gcoma,  and  suspecting  a  collection  might 
be  intend^,  bod  by  precaution  C0^ed  Ills  ixtckets  b^ore  he  came  from 
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home ;  towards  the  oondnaioD  of  the  diaooune,  however,  he  fidt  a  atrong 
inclinatimt  to  give,  and  applied  to  a  n-d^boor  who  stood  near  to  hitn  to 
lend  him  some  money  for  the  purpose.  The  request  was  fortunately  made 
to  perhaps  the  only  man  in  the  company  who  had  the  firmness  not  to  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  preacher.  His  answer  was,  ‘  at  any  other  time,  fiiend  Hodg- 
kinsQp,  I  would  lend  to  thee  freely,  but  not  now,  for  the*  seems  to  be  out 
of  thy  senses.' " 

ViKETIAM  MoVNTIBANE.' 

**  Dr.  Moore  relates  an  amusing  inatance  of  oratorical  art,  which  he  once 
saw  exhibited  by  a  mountebank,  before  the  populace,  at  St.  Marie’s  Place, 
Venice.  *  Listen  gentlemen,'  said  he,  '  let  me  crave  your  attention,  ye 
beautiful  and  virtuous  ladies ;  I  have  something  equally  affecting  and  won¬ 
derful  to  tell  YOU,  a  strai^  sIimI  stupc^ous  adventure,  which  hapMned  to 
a  gallant  knight*  Perceiving  that  this  did  not  sufficiently  interest  his  hear¬ 
ers,  he  raised  his  voice,  caliing  out  that  this  knight  was  *  uno  CavaUiero 
Crutiano.’  The  audience  seemed  still  a  littk  fluctuating ;  when  he  succeed¬ 
ed  in  rivetting  their  attention,  by  tdling  them  fliat  this  Christian  knight 
was  one  of  their  own  victorious  com^rymen,  *  «a  Eroe  Feneziamo.’  He  then 
proceeded  to  relate,  how  the  Ven^nn  knight,  roing  to  join  the  Christiaa 
army  to  recover  Christ’s  sepulchre  from  the  infidels,  lost  his  way,  and  wan¬ 
dered  at  length  to  a  castle,  in  whidi  a  lady  of  transcendant  beau^  was  kept 
prisoner  by  a  gimntic  Saracen ;  that  the  lady’s  shrieks  reaching  the  ear  of 
the  knight,  he  MMened  to  her  assistance,  drew  his  flaming  sword,  and  a 
dreadful  combat  ensued,  in  wliich  the  knight  performed  prodigies  ot  valour  ; 
till  his  foot,  unfortunatriy  slipping  q^the  blood  whidi  flowed  on  the  pave¬ 
ment,  he  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  Saram,  who  immediately  seising  the  ad- 
vanta^  which  chance  gave  him,  raised  his  swmd  with  all  his  might,  and’-* 
here  ue  orator’s  hat  flew  to  the  ground,  open  to  receive  the  contributions  of 
the  listeners,  and  he  continued  repeating,  '  raised  his  sword  over  the  head 
of  the  Christian  knight, — raised  Im  blo^y  murderous  hand  to  destroy  your 
noble  valiant  counti^man.'  But  he  proceeded  no  farther  in  his  narrative, 
till  all  who  seemed  interested  in  it  had  thrown  something  into  the  hat,— he 
then  pocketed  the  money,  and  finished  his  story.” 

EIkl  of  PaTsaBoaouGH. 

"  The  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who.  Swift  says,  shone 
"  -  ■  —  ■  in  all  climates  like  a  star. 

In  senates  bold,  and  fiercer  iii  war 

once  surrounded  by  a  mob  in  his  way  from  the  House  of  Lonls,  who 
took  him  for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  then  very  unpopular.  The  Earl, 
vrith  great  presence  of  n^d,  said,  *  I  will  convince  you  1  am  not  the  duke  ; 
in  the  first  place,  I  haveTut  five  guineas  in  my  pocket ;  andj  secondly,  here 
they  arc,  much  at  your  service.*  He  threw  his  purse  among  them,  and 
walked  home  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  populace.” 

The  Eaxl  or  Rochbsteb. 

"  ’This  nobleman,  whose  brilliant  wit  and  talents  rendered  him  so  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  court  of  Charles  1 1,  and  who,  during  a  temporary  disgrace 
widi  bis  sovereign,  made  himself  a  mighty  favourite  with  the  lower  o^ers, 
by  his  exhibitions  under  the  mask  of  an  Italian  mountebank  on  Tower- 
Hill,  felt  so  much  diffidence  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  be  never  was  able 
to  address  th'wi.  It  is  said,  that  having  frequently  attended,  lie  once  eo- 
sayed  to  make  a  speech,  but  was  so  embarrassed,  that  be  was  unable  topro- 
co^. .  '  My  Lords,’  said  he,  ‘  I  rise  this  time— my  Lonls,  I  divide  my  dis¬ 
course  into  four  branches.’  '  Here  he  faultered  for  some  time ;  at  lengUi  b« 
was  able  to  add, '  My  Lords,  if  ever  I  rise  again  in  this  House,  1  give  you 
leave  to  out  me  off  root  and  branch  fat  ever.’  He  then  sat  down,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  present.”  . 
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Th$  Percy  Anecdotei.’^Eioqetence. 

BouaoALoox. 

**  The  reputation  for  eloquence  which  tfiis  celebrated  preacher  very  early 
acquire<l,  readiing  the  ears  of  Louis  XIV.  hia  majesty  sent  for  him  to  preach 
the  Advent  Sermon  in  1670,  which  he  did  with  such  success,  that  he  was 
retained  for  many  years  after  as  a  preacher  at  court.  He  was  called  the 
king  of  preachers,  and  the  preacher  to  kings ;  and  Louis  himself  said,  that 
he  would  rather  hear  the  repetitions  of  Bourdaloue  than  the  novelties  of 
another.  WiUi  a  odlected  air,  Bourdaloue  had  little  action ;  he  kept  his 
eyes  mnerall^  half  closed,  and  penetrated  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  the 
sound  of  a  voice  uniform  and  solemn.  On  one  occasion,  he  turned  the  pecu- 
liaritv  of  his  external  aspect  to  a  very  memorable  advanti^.  *  After  depict-  * 
ing,  in  soul-awakening  terms,  a  sinner  of  the  first  magnitude,  he  suddenly 
opened  his  eyes,  and  casting  them  full  on  the  king,  who  sat  opposite  to  him, 
he  added  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  '  Thou  art  the  man.'  The  effect  was  ma¬ 
gical,  confounding.  When  he  had  finished  his  discourse,  he  immediately 
went,  and,  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereign, '  Sire,'  said  he,  ‘  be¬ 
hold  at  your  feet  one  who  is  the  most  devoted  of  your  servants ;  but  punish 
him  not,  that  in  the  pulpit  he  can  own  bo  other  master  than  the  King  of 
Kings." 

Loan  Mansfield. 

"  Mansfield  advanced  to  the  dignities  of  the  state  by  rapid  strides.  They 
were  not  bestowed  by  the  caprice  of  party  favour,  or  affection ;  they  were 

ias  was  said  of  Pliny)  liberal  dispensations  ^  power  upon  an  object  that  knew 
low  to  add  new  lustre  to  that  power  by  the  rationu  exertion  of  bis  own. 
As  a  speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  without  a  competitor.  His  Ian- 
gua^  was  el^nt  and  perspicuous,  arranged  with  the  happiest  method,  and 
appoed  with  the  utmost  extent  of  human  intimity ;  hia  unages  were  often 
bold,  and  always  just,  but  the  more  prevaiUng  character  of  his  -eloquence 
was  that  of  being  flowery,  soft,  delightful,  and  affecting.  Among  his  more 
rare  qualifications  may  be  ranked  the  external  graces  of  his  person  ;  the  fire 
and  vivacity  of  his  looks ;  the  delicious  harmony  of  his  voice ;  and  that  ha¬ 
bitual  fitness  in  all  he  said,  which  gave  to  his  speeches  more  than  the  effect 
of  the  most  laboured  compositions.  He  was  modest  and  unassuming;  ne¬ 
ver  descending  to  personal  altercation,  or  even  re]^ying  to  personal  reflec¬ 
tions,  except  when  they  went  to  affect  the  integrity  of  his  public  diaracter. 
When  instances  of  the  latter  occurred,  he  evin^  that  he  was  not  without  a 
spirit  to  repel  them ;  of  this  he  gave  a  memorable  proof  in  the  debate  «B 
Wilkes’  outlawry,  when,  being  accused  of  braving  the  popular  opinion,  ho 
replied  in  the  following  noble  strain  of  eloquence :  '  If  I  have  ever  supjiort- 
cd  the  king’s  measures — if  I  have  ever  afforded  any  assistance  to  government 
— if  I  have  discharged  my  duw  as  a  public  or  private  officer,  by  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  preserve  peace,  and  powt  the  principles  of  the  constitution  ;  main¬ 
taining  unsullied  the  honour  of  the  courts  of  justice  ;  and  by  an  upright  ad- 
.  ministration  of,  to  give  due  effect  to,  the  laws ;  I  have  hitherto  done  it  with¬ 
out  any  other  gift  or  reward,  than  that  most  pleasing  and  most  honourable 
one,  the  conscientious  conviction  of  doing  what  is  ngl^t.  I  do  not  affect  to 
scorn  the  opinion  of  mankind ;  I  wish  earnestly  for  popularity,  but  I  will 
tell  you  how  I  will  obtain  it ;  I  will  have  that  ptqiuuttity  wMch  Jbl/ows, 
and  not  that  which  is  run  after ;  'tis  not  the  applause  of  a  aay— ''tia  not  the 
huzzas  of  thousands,  that  can  give  a  moment’s  satisfaction  to  a  rational  be¬ 
ing.  That  man's  mind  must  indeed  be  a  weak  one,  and  his  ambition  of  a 
most  depraved  sort,  who  can  be  captivated  by  such  wretched  allurements,  or 
satisfied  with  such  momentary  gratifications.  I  say  with  the  Roman  orator, 
and  can  say  it  with  as  much  truth  as  he  did,  *  Ego  hoc  animo  semper  fbi, 
ut  invidiam  virtute  partam,  gloriam,  non  infamiam,  putarem.'  But  threata 
have  been  carried  farther ;  p^sonal  violence  has  b^n  denounced,  unleea 
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fiublic  humour  be  complicil  with.  I  do  not  fear  such  threats ;  I  don't  be- 
ieve  there  is  any  reason  to  fear  them ;  it  is  not  the  genius  of  the  worit  of 
men  in  the  worst  of  times  to  proceed  to  such  shocking  extremities.  But  if 
such  an  event  should  happen^  let  it  be  so ;  even  such  an  event  might  be 
productive  of  wholesome  effects ;  such  a  stroke  might  rouse  the  better  part 
of  the  nation  from  their  lethargic  condition  to  a  state  of  activity,  to  assert  and 
execute  the  law,  and  punish  the  daring  and  impious  hands  which  had  vio¬ 
lated  it ;  and  those  who  now  supinely  ^hold  the  danger  which  threatens  all 
liberty  from  the  most  abandoned  licentiousness,  might,  by  such  an  event,  be 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  situation,  as  drunken  men  are  often  ashamed 
into  sobriety.  If  the  security  of  our  persons  and  property,  of  all  we  hold 
dear  or  valuable,  are  to  depend  upon  the  caprice  of  a  giddy  multitude,  or  to 
be  at  the  disposal  of  a  mob ;  if,  in  compliance  with  the  humours,  and  to  ap¬ 
pease  the  clamours  of  these,  all  civil  and  political  institutions  are  to  be  disre¬ 
garded  or  overthrown,  a  life  somewhat  more  than  sixty  is  not  worth  preserv¬ 
ing  at  such  a  price ;  and  he  can  never  die  too  soon  who  lays  down  his  life  in 
support  and  vindication  of  the  policy,  the  government,  and  the  constitution 
of  his  coimtry."'  •  .  .  .  ,  * 


AftT.  \1.—P(marium  Britanniatm;  an  Historical  and  Bota- 
nical  Account  qf  Fruits  kiwwn  in  Great  Britain.  By  Hkn- 
KY  Phillips,  London.  J.  &  J.  Allman,  1820.  Pp.  874. 
12  Is. 

Allured  by  the  attractive  title  of  this  work,  we  eagerly  com¬ 
menced  its  perusal.  We  undertook  the  task  in  the  pleasing  ex¬ 
pectation  of  admiring  in  description  the  varied  beauties  and  rich 
tints  of  the  British  orchard,  when  the  gay  mantle  of  Flora  is 
spread  in  the  spring ;  in  imagination  we  had  begun  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  swelling  fruit  through  the  summer,  and  had  in¬ 
dulged  the  hope  of  being  regaled  in  autumn  with  the  mellow 
stores  of  Pomona.  But,  on  turning  to  the  Work  itself,  what  was 
our  surprise  to  find  the  acorn  and  the  oak-tree  placed  in  the  very 
first  rank  of  Mr.  Phillips’s  Pomarium  Britannicum  ?  and  the 
brambleberry,  the  cranberry,  and  the  strawberry,  the  cucumber 
and  the  melon,  included  among  its  productions ;  to  see  the  pine¬ 
apple,  the  orange  and  the  lemon,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  class¬ 
ed  along  with  the  pear  and  the  cherry ;  and  to  observe  the  ma¬ 
hogany  tree,  the  plantain  and  banana  trees,  or  rather  shrubs, 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  elder,  the  beech,  and  the  barberry, 
not  one  of  which  can  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  inmates  of 
the  British  orchard. 

Apprehensive  of  some  misconception  on  our  part  as  to  the  au¬ 
thor's  meaning,  we  turned  again  to  the  title  page,  and  found  a 
kind 'of  explanatory  definition,  part  of  which,  alluding  to  tlic 
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Botanical  Account  of  Fruits,”  is  really  not  less  incongruous 
than  the  general  title.  In  vmn  will  the  student  of  botany  look 
for  any  thing  like  a  botanical  account  of  a  single  fruit  known  in 
Britain ;  for  in  this  department  the  author  advances  no  farther 
than  the  name  of  the  class  and  order ;  in  no  case  is  one  generic 
or  specific  character  given,  and  often  the  specific  name,  and 
sometimes  even  the  generic  appellation  are  omitted.  'J'hese 
omissions  furnish  pretty  sure  indications  of  the  author's  igno¬ 
rance  of  botanical  classification. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  ransacked  every  country  and  clime  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  his  materials;  and  having  transplanted, 
without  discrimination,  some  of  their  varied  productions  into  his 
British  orchard,  he  has  added  such  historical  notices  relative  to 
their  nature,  properties,  and  uses,  as  the  sources  of  his  informa¬ 
tion  afforded.  Having  proposed  to  himself  no  methodical  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  having  pursued  no  connected  description  of  any 
individual  department  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  he  might  have 
chosen  the  more  appropriate  title  of  “  Vegetable  Anecdotes,” 
which  would  have  been  sufficiently  comprehensive  of  the  whole 
objects  of  his  labours. 

A  rapid  sketch  of  the  progressive  history  of  horticulture,  from 
the  earliest  times,  occupies  the  Introduction.  It  commences,  of 
course,  with  the  garden  of  Eden ;  alludes  to  Solomon  and  his 
knowledge  of  plants,  in  proof  of  the  pursuit  being  worthy  of 
royal  attention ;  refers  to  the  perfection  and  encouragement 
which  this  art  has  attained  among  the  Chinese ;  and  recurring 
to  remoter  antiquity,  adduces  the  example  of  the  Persians  and 
Greeks,  who  held  gardening  and  agriculture  in  the  highest  esti¬ 
mation.  Among  the  Romans,  who  carried  their  victorious  arms 
over  so  many  countries,  the  arts  of  peace  were  not  neglected,  ei¬ 
ther  in  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  gardening  and  agriculture  in 
those  regions  which  yielded  to  their  authority,  or  in  transplant¬ 
ing  to  their  own  soil  such  vegetable  productions  as  were  likely  to 
administer  to  their  wants  or  luxuries. 

In  Britain  the  condition  of  horticulture  must  have  been  low 
indeed,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  was  obliged  to  procure  her  salads 
from  Holland ;  and  green  pease  were  such  a  rarity  that  they 
were  considered  only  as  “  dainties  for  ladies” — “  they  came  so  far 
and  cost  so  dear,”  as  a  writer  of  that  period  expresses  it.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  gardening  and  agriculture 
obtained  a  larger  share  of  attention  ;  and  sevei^  writers,  as  Ge¬ 
rardo,  Bacon,  and  others,  collected  what  was  then  known  of 
plants,  their  treatmeut,  and  uses.  In  tlie  concluding<part  of  the 
author's  Brief  Sketch  he  adverts  to  tiie  advantages  derived,  from 
the  establishment  and  labours  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
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tural  societies  of  this  country,  and  of  the  vast  accession  to  the 
list  of  exotics  urbich  has  been  made  by  the  liberality,  zeal,  and 
industry  of  the  patrons  and  promoters  of  practical  botany.  For 
the  sake  of  our  readm*s  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed,  we  may  add, 
what  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the  author,  or  perhaps  was  not 
known  to  him,  that  Scotland  is  indebted  for  considerable  im¬ 
provements  in  gardening  to  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell’s  army, 
which  had  a  pretty  permanent  residence  in  those  places  where  fie 
constructed  regular  fortifications,  as  at  Ayr  and  Inverness ;  and 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  culture  of  some  of  our  esculent 
vegetables  was  then  first  introduced. 

Without  farther  prefatory  remark  we  proceed  to  examine  the 
contents  of  the  Work,  noting  what  is  more  useful  and  important, 
correcting  what  is  erroneous,  and  supplying  what  is  materially 
defective  in  the  subjects  treated  of  by  the  author. 

The  Oak. — The  oak  stands  pre-eminent  in  Mr.  Phillips’s  Po~ 
marium ;  not  because  it  is  the  pride  of  the  forest — not  because 
it  furnishes  the  materials  for  facilitating  commercial  enterprise, 
or  for  the  construction  of  those  wonderful  machines  which  con¬ 
vey  the  hardy  sons  of  Britain  to  deeds  of  glory  and  victory  ;  but 
bei^use  the  acorn  from  which  it  springs  begins  with  the  first  let¬ 
ter  of  the  alphabet.  This  is  the  arrangement  pursued  by  the 
author,  and,  therefore,  the  history  of  the  acorn  and  the  oak 
holds  the  first  place  in  his  work.  Retracing  its  history,  he  in- 
forms  us  that  the  fruit  or  nut  of  the  oak  was  the  food  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Britons,  and  particularly  of  the  Druids,  who  thought  that 
every  thing  that  grew  on  the  oak  was  sent  from  heaven,  believ¬ 
ed  the  oak  to  be  the  favourite  of  the  Deity,  and  regarded  tlie 
misletoe  of  the  oak  as  the  most  sacred  of  all  vegetable  produc¬ 
tions.  From  the  use  of  acorns  as  food  in  other  countries,  at  least 
in  times  of  scarcity,  the  author,  by  a  singular  transition,  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  an  extravagant  eulogium  on  the  advantages  and  plea¬ 
sures  of  botany,  to  which  we  most  cordially  assent,  although  it  is 
not  a  little  incongruous  when  it  comes  from  him  who  is  either  so 
ignorant  of  the  subject,  or  has  overlooked  it  so  much  as  to  omit 
^e  specific  name  of  the  first  plant  treated  of  in  his  work.  A 
similar  fate  indeed  awaits  almost  all  that  follow.  The  only  use 
of  acorns  at  present,  we  are  told,  is  to  fatten  hogs,  deer,  and 
poultry ;  an  ointment  made  of  the  powder  is  recommended  by 
Pliny  for  the  cure  of  hard  swellings  and  cancerous  ulcers,  but 
the  author  will  find  tliat  the  confidence  of  modern  practitioners 
in  such  a  remedy  u  extremely  slight ;  and  the  same  authority 
is  quoted,  we  suspect  erroneously,  as  evidence  for  the  Romans 
dyeing  the  hair  black  with  gall-nuts.  The  gall-nut  is  one  of  the 
ingremcDts  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  without  the  addition 
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cS  iron  no  black  colour  can  be  communicated  by  the  use  of  the 
vegetable  astringent  We  pass  over  the  andent  fables  relative 
to  the  oak  ;  and  we  suspect  the  author  has  introduced  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  death  of  Ab^lom,  the  rebellious  son  of  David,  which 
was  occauoncd  by  an  oak,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting 
it,  somewhat  ludicrously  it  must  be  admitted,  with  the  conceit 
of  a  barber  of  Lewes  exliibited  on  his  sign.  To  recommend  the 
sale  of  false  hmr,  the  rhyming  periwig-maker  had  a  sign  painted 
on  the  front  of  his  shop,  representing  Absalom  hanging  on  the 
oak  by  the  hair  of  the  head  with  the  following  couplet : 

O  Absalom  !  unhappy  sprig. 

Thou  should’st  have  worn  a  periwig.’* 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  author  to  the  forest  of  Do- 
dona,  to  the  groves  of  Ilium,  or  to  the  Hercynian  wood,  all  fa¬ 
mous  for  magnificent  oaks,  but  furnishing  little  illustration  of  the 
natural  history  or  uses  of  that  majestic  tree. 

Our  readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  southern  districts 
of  England,  will  perhaps  be  surpriae4  with  the  information,  on 
the  authority  of  Arthur  Young,  that  nearly  180,000  acres  of 
ground  in  the  county  of  Sussex  are  covered  with  oaks,  which 
yield  timber  of  the  best  quality  for  ship-building.  The  size  of 
some  remarkable  oaks  is  next  noticed.  The  Fmriop  Oak  in 
Hainault  forest,  Essex,  measures,  at  a  yard  from  the  ground, 
thirty- six  feet  in  circumference,  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  over¬ 
spreads  an  area  of  300  feet,  and  covers  with  its  ample  shade  the 
l^ths  erected  at  the  famous  annual  fair  held  on  the  second  of 
July.  The  trunk  of  an  oak  near  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  in  17G5, 
measured  68  feet  in  girth,  32  feet  in  length,  and,  estimating  the 
larger  branches  at  90  feet,  contained  1455  feet  of  timber:  and 
an  oak  formerly  in  Worksop  park,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  spreads  nearly  8000  yards,  and  covers  a  space  that 
would  contmn  1000  horse. 

The  oak  has  been  lately  introduced,  or  rather  it  should  be 
siud,  its  use  has  been  revived,  for  the  purpose  of  furniture ;  and 
among  the  fashionable  and  expensive  luxuries  of  the  present  day, 
has  become  not  only  the  rival  of  some  of  the  beautiful  woods  of 
distant  countries,  but  in  point  of  cxpence  at  least  has  acquired  a 
higher  character.  To  establish  this  fact,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mendon,  that  a  set  of  dining  tables  made  of  English  oak,  by  a 
London  cabinet-maker,  brought  the  enormous  price  of  L.600 
Sterling. 

The  Author's  extremely  diversified  anecdotes  relative  to  the 
oak  refer  to  the  English  oak,  querens  robur^  Lin.  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  evergreen  oak,  which  obtains  a  slight  notice.  It 
is  rather  surprising  that  the  cork-tree,  quercus  su^Vy  Lin.  a  na- 
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tive  of  Spain  and  FcHtugal,  from  which  countries  that  valuabj^ 
commodity  is  obtained  for  domesUe  purposes,  did  not  fall  within 
tlie  wide  range  of  the  author's  reading.  A  correct  account  of 
that  singular  production,  would  have  enabled  his  readers  to  form 
a  very  different  opinion  of  it  from  what  is  actually  entertained. 
According  to  the  common  notion,  cork  is  the  bark  of  tlie  tree ; 
but  the  l>Kt  proof  of  the  contrary  is,  that  a  tree  once  stripped  of 
its  bark,  never  recovers  it,  whereas  cork  is  periodically  renewed 
The  cork-tree  is  an  evergreen,  with  ovate,  oblong,  undivided, 
serrated  leaves,  slightly  downy  underneath ;  and  cork  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  excrescence  formed  by  exudation  on  the  cuticle, 
or  outer  bark  of  the  tree.  The  trees  are  stripped  for  the  first 
time  before  they  are  twenty  years  old ;  they  are  generally  peeled 
once  in  eight  or  ten  years ;  and  it  would  ajijiear  tliat  this  opera¬ 
tion  contributes  to  their  health  and  vigour;  fur  it  is  observed, 
that  trees  left  unstripped  begin  to  decay  in  a  few  years,  and  in 
the  course  of  60  or  60  years,  a  whole  plantation  thus  neglected 
is  destroyed  ;-but  trees  rqgularly  peeled  live  and  thrive  for  more 
than  200  years.  When  the  cork  is  removed  from  the  tree,  an 
exudation  of  a  reddish  brown  colour  immediately  takes  place ; 
and  of  this  excreted  matter,  as  it  acquires  consistency  by  the 
action  of  the  air,  the  succeeding  layer  of  cork  is  formed,  as  al¬ 
ready  stated,  in  eight  or  ten  years.  The  oldest  trees  afford  the 
best  cork,  which  after  every  successive  peeling  improves  in 
quality. 

It  would  not  have  been  unreasonable  to  have  expected  from 
the  author  some  account  of  the  gall-nut  oak,  which  produces  a 
substance  of  so  much  importance  in  the  arts.  The  gall-oak, 
quercus  ctrris^  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Bosjihdrus  to 
Syria,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago  to  the  frontiers  of 
Persia.  This  species  seldom  rises  more  than  six  feet  in  length, 
and  usually  assumes  the  form  of  a  shrub.  The  galls  arc  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  shoots  of  the  young  branches,  and  the  best  ore 
those  which  are  collected  before  the  escape  of  the  insect  to  which 
their  production  is  owing’;  because  when  they  are  perforated,  they 
arc  less  fit  for  the  purpose  of  dye  stuff,  and  such  arc  known  in 
commerce  under  the  name  of  white  galls.  The  black  or  green 
galls  are  heavier  and  more  solid,  and  therefore  more  valuame. 

Of  the  Apricot  and  Almond  tree,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  a  very  short  notice.  They  were  both  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  a  |)criud  during  whicfi 
many  valuable  fruits  were  first  known  in  this  country,  and,  what 
may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  tlic  improvement  of  society,  gar¬ 
dening  in  general  obtaineil  a  largo  shaae  of  attention.  We  can¬ 
not  fi^w  the  author  in  his  details  concerniug  these  fruits,  *  dr- 
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rived  from  sacred  and  profane  history.  But  those  who  indulge 
freely  in  copious  libations  to  Bacchus,  the  number  of  whom  it  is 
gratuying  to  think,  is  daily  diminishing,  may  be  glad  to  be  in¬ 
forms,  that  the  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  bitter  almonds 
obviated  the  effects  of  intoxication ;  and  Plutarch  records  that 
the  physician  of  Drusus,  who  it  seems  was  a  jolly  toper,  eat  five 
bitter  almonds  along  with  every  cup  of  wine,  to  allay  its  heat 
and  fumes ;  and  another  class  of  our  readers  may  be  pleased  to 
learn,  that  a  decoction  of  the  roots  of  the  bitter  almond-tree, 
gives  a  fresh,  cheerful  colour  to  the  countenance,  and  prevents 
wrinkles. 

Apple  Tree — The  apple  tree,  Pyrus  nuduSy  Lin.  is  proved  by 
the  author,  from  sacred  history,  as  well  as  from  the  writings  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  be  a  native  of  Eastern  countries.  It 
was  cultivated  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  and  its  fruit  was 
held  in  high  estimation.  Grafting  was  then  practised  among  the 
Romans,  and  was  certainly  carried  farther  tnan  it  has  ever  been 
since,  if  the  account  of  Pliny  quoted  by  the  author  be  correct. 

I  have  seen,”  says  the  Roman  naturalist,  “  a  tree  grafted  and 
laden  with  ail  manner  of  fruits,  one  bough  bearing  nuts,  another 
berries ;  here  hung  grapes,  there  figs ;  in  one  part  you  might 
see  pears,  in  another  pomegranates ;  and  to  conclude,  no  kind 
of  apple  or  other  fruit,  but  there  it  was  to  be  found :  but  this 
tree  did  not  live  long.”  The  author  adds,  “  Modern  grafters 
will  condemn  this  account  as  fabulous  or  exaggerated.”  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  joining  in  the  condemnation,  and  we  class 
the  account  with  a  story  very  prevalent  a  few  years  ago,  that 
black  roses  could  be  produced  by  grafting  or  budding  the  com¬ 
mon  rose  on  the  black  currant  tree,  which  a  priori  might  have 
been  r^arded  as  impossible ;  for  the  graft  or  bud,  and  the 
stock,  must  always  have  something  of  the  same  general  charac¬ 
ter  ;  but  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  put  to  the  decisive 
test  of  experiment,  by  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  successful 
gardeners  in  Scotland,  and  no  such  anomalous  production  ap¬ 
peared. 

The  method  of  producing  new  varieties  of  apples  and  other 
fruits,  which  has  bwn  successfully  practised  by  Mr.  Knight,  is 
well  entitled  to  notice.  The  two  trees  from  which  the  new  varie¬ 
ty  is  to  be  produced,  must  be  so  managed  as  to  blossom  at  the 
same  time,  in  case  their  season  of  flowering  should  Ix;  naturally 
different.  The  earlier  variety  may  be  retarded  by  shading,  and 
the  later  kind  may  be  forwarded  by  placing  it  in  a  warmer  situ¬ 
ation.  When  the  blossoms  are  nearly  full-grown,  but  l>cfore 
they  have  expanded,  the^bare  to  lie  carefully  opened,  and  all  the 
stamens  extracted,  without  injuring  the  other  parts  of  the  flower. 
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Thtf  petals  are  then  closed,  and  allowed  to  remiun  till  they  ex¬ 
pand  spontaneously ;  but  in  the  mean  time  these  prepared  blos¬ 
soms  shquld  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  muslin  or  gauze,  to 
vent  bees  and  other  insects  conveying  to  them'  the  pollen  from 
the  flowers  of  other  trees.  When  the  prepared  blossom  is  in 
full  expansion,  the  pollen  or  dust  from  the  anthers  of  the  flowers 
of  the  other  tree  from  which  the  variety  is  to  be  obtained,  is  to 
be  deposited  on  the  pistils  of  the  prepared  blossoms,  which  in 
proper  time  will  produce  fruit ;  and  that  the  fruit  and  seeds  may 
be  of  large  size,  a  few  prepared  blossoms  only  should  be  left  on 
the  branch,  while  it  is  cleared  of  every  other.  When  the  fruit  has 
attained  full  maturity,  the  pips  or  seeds  are  sown  at  a  proper 
season,  and  in  a  suitable  soil ;  and  in  four  or  five  years  the  new 
variety  of  fruit  may  be  expected.  Among  the  new  apples  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  manner  by  Mr.  Knight,  are  the  Grange  apple, 
which  is  the  offspring  of  the  Orange  pippin  and  the  Golden  pip¬ 
pin,  and  fruited  first  in  1802 ;  the  Siberian  Harvey,  raised  from 
the  seed  of  the  Yellow  Siberian  Crab,  and  the  pollen  of  the  Gol¬ 
den  Harvey,  which  appeared  in  fruit  in  1807;  and  the  Foxley 
apple,  which  is  said  to  rival  in  sweetness  the  famed  Golden  pip¬ 
pin,  and  is  the  produce  of  the  Yellow  Siberian  Crab,  and  the 
pollen  of  the  Orange  pippin.  In  this  way,  not  only  the  apple, 
but  other  fruits,  may  be  obtained  in  almost  endless  variety. 

We  can  scarcely  join  with  the  author  in  his  unqualified  praise 
of  cyder.  A  most  refreshing  beverage  it  certainly  is  ;  but  that 
it  promotes  health  and  vigour,  and  contributes  to  longevity  more 
than  any  other  liquor,  because,  being  less  fermented,  its  spirits 
are  less  subtile  and  impetuous,  and  therefore  it  is  more  nourish¬ 
ing,  may  be  doubted  ;  and  indeed  it  is  no  argument  in  favour  of 
cyder,  that  several  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  drink 
that  liquor,  have  attained  the  age  of  a  hundred,  since  ^he  same 
may  be  said  of  others  who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  in¬ 
dulging  in  any  of  the  luxuries  of  ale,'  cyder,  or  wine. 

The  following  is  the  origin  of  the  word  pomatum : — **  There 
is  made  an  ointment,^  says  Gerarde,  **  with  the  pulp  of  apples 
and  swine's  grease,  and  rose  water,  which  is  used  to  beautify  the 
face,  and  to  take  away  the  roughness  of  the  skin,  which,  is  called 
in  shops  pomatum,  of  the  apples  whereof  it  is  made." 

^  For  the  preservation  of  apples  through  the  winter,  the  follow¬ 
ing  method  is  recommendeo  by  the  author. 

"  The  apples  intended  to  be  preaerveil  for  the  winter,  should  remain  on 
the  trees  until  quite  ripe,  when  thev  should  be  gathered  in  dry  weather,  and 

E laced  in  a  hc^  for  five  or  six  weeks,  in  order  to  sweat :  they  sliould  then 
e  carefully  wiped  dry,  and  those  that  are  perfectly  sound  packed  in  large 
jars  or  boxes,  so  as  to  dc  excluded  from  the  afP,  which  will  keep  them  sound 
and  plump,  and  retain  tlieir  flavour.” 
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In  concluding  our  account  of  the  apple-tree,  we  cannot  avoid 
remarking,  that  the  author  is  far  behind  in  information  regard¬ 
ing  its  management  in  unfavourable  subsoils,  when  he  mciitions 
a  pavement  of  bricks  laid  on  a  bed  of  gravel,  to  prevent  the  roots 
from  penetrating  the  noxious  soil,  as  a  new  discovery.  The  use 
of  flag-stones  for  a  similar  purpose  has  been  long  known  and 
practised  in  diflcrent  parts  of  Scotland,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  is 
recorded  in  books  of  gardening. 

Pear  tree. — The  pear  tree,  Pyrus  commimis,  as  it  belongs  to 
the  same  genus,  ought  to  have  bwn  arranged  with  the  apple-tree,- 
and  treated  under  the  same  head.  The  antiquity  of  the  pear 
is  traced  by  the  author,  who  discovers  that  it  was  consecrated  to 
Minerva,  before  that  honour  was  conferred  on  the  olive  ;  that  it 
is  mentioned  by  the  earliest  writers  as  an  abundant  fruit  in  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Greece,  and  appears  to  have  been  brought  from  those 
countries  into  Italy  ;  and  is  surmised,  on  doubtful  authority,  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Britain  by  the  Romans,  while  some 
suppose  the  wild  pear,  as  well  as  the  crab-apple,  to  be  a  native 
of  this  country. 

Eighty  varieties  of  the  pear  were  enumerated  in  the  time  of 
Miller,  and  the  number  at  present  is  said  to  exceed  two  hundred. 
Some  pears,  we  are  informed,  were  used  as  an  antidote  to  the 
poison  of  noxious  mushrooms,  and  Perry  is  considered  the  best 
liquor  that  can  be  drunk  after  a  surfeit  of  mushroonris ;  but  the 
recommendation  of  the  ashes  of  pear-tree  wood  for  the  same 
purpose,  we  would  remind  the  author,  may  be  equally  extended 
to  the  ashes  of  the  wood  of  any  other  tree. 

With  regard  to  the  injudicious  pruning  noticed  by  the  author, 
we  recommend  the  management  of  pear-trees  practised  Inr  Mr. 
Knight,  and  detailed  by  him  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  I.ondon  Horticultural  Society. 

Pears  intended  for  keeping  for  winter  use  should  hang  on  die 
trees  as  long  as  the  weather  will  allow :  when  gathered,  they 
should  be  put  into  a  heap  in  an  open  and  dry  situation  for  ten 
days ;  and  after  being  wiped  dry  with  a  woollen  cloth,  they  arc 
closely  packed  up,  that  they  may  be  excluded  from  the  air  and 
moisture.  By  a  more  expensive  and  troublesome  operation,  it  is 
said,  they  are  preserved  in  the  greatest  perfection.  A  single 
pear  is  packed  separately  with  clean  oat-ch^',  in  a  small  earthen 
jar,  which,  being  tied  down  with  skin  or  brown  paper,  is  ce¬ 
mented  with  pitch  ;  and  the  jars  being  thus  prepared,  are  placed 
in  an  inverted  position  in  a  chest  or  dry  claset. 

Quince. — Of  the  quince,  Pyrus  cydonia^  which  the  author 
also  treats  separately,  we  shall  say  little,  although  he  has  quoted 
some  learned  authors,  who  maintmn  that  quinces  were  the  gold- 
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en  apples  of  the'  Hespcridcs.  In  some  parts  of  the  Wealds  of 
Sussex, ‘■we  arc  told  that  quinces  grow  in  such  alnindance  as  to 
enable  private  families  to  make  from  one  hundred  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  gallons  of  quince  wine  in  a  season.  But  we  hove  some 
doubts  bow  far  this  wine  is  to  be  considered  ns  a  specific  remedy 
in  asthmatic  complaints,  however  beneficial  it  may  have  provetl 
in  individual  cases  that  may  have  fallen  under  the  author's  ob¬ 
servation. 

We  pass  over  the  barbeiTy  and  beech  tree  without  remark, 
and  may  just  notice  of  the  bramble-berry,  that  the  juice  of  the 
young  shoots,  the  young  shoots  themselves,  and  the  fruit,  con¬ 
stitute  a  copious  materia  medica,  from  which,  according  to  the 
author’s  details,  a  remedy  may  be  derived  for  almost  every  dis¬ 
ease  to  which  the  human  frame  is  subject. 

Chocolate-nut  tree. — The  Cacao,  or  chocolate  nut  tree,  Theo- 
brotna  cacao,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  vegetable  productions. 
It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  is  carefully  cultivated  in 
all  the  French  and  Spanish  colonies,  whose  climate  is  suitable  for 
its  growth.  But  in  Jamaica,  where  numerous  plantations  of  ca¬ 
cao  were  once  established,  and  in  a  flourishing  condition,  a  few 
straggling  trees  only  remain,  to  attest  the  indolence  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  or  the  impolicy  of  excessive  duties,  which  formerly 
amounted  to  nearly  five  hundred  per  cent.  These  duties  have 
been  of  late  greatly  reduced. 

The  cacao-nut  tree  delights  in  vallies  and  places  sheltered 
from  the  sun,  and  is  so  tender  in  its  young  state,  that  it  must  lie 
reared  under  the  shade  of  another  tree.  This  tree  rises  to  tlie 
height  of  twelve  or  sixteen  feet ;  the  leaves  are  large,'  oblong, 
and  pointed ;  the  flowers  are  small  and  pale  red,  and  spring 
from  the  trunk  and  large  branches  ;  the  pods  are  oval  and  point¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  seeds  or  nuts  arc  numerous,  and  inclosed  in  a  white 
pithy  substance.  The  cacao  nuts  being  gently  parched  in  an 
iron  pot  over  the  fire,  the  external  covering  easily  separates ; 
the  kernel  is  levigated  on  a  smooth  stone,  and  a  little  anatto  as 
colouring  matter,  and  a  few  drops  of  water  l)eing  added,  the 
whole  is  reduced  to  a  paste,  and  Ibrmed  into  rolls  of  about  a 
pound  weight  each.  This  is  the  simplest  preparation  of  choco¬ 
late  ;  but  the  chocolate  of  the  shops  is  composed  of  various  other 
ingretlients,  and  in  some  cases,  it  may  be  suspected,  contains  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  genuine  powder  of  the  cacao  nut. 

The  cacao-nut  tree  produces  fruit  the  fourth  year  after  it  is 
raised  from  seeds,  attains  full  perfection  in  eight  years,  and  con¬ 
tinues  productive  for  thirty  years,  or  more,  if  planted  in  a  genial 
soil.  The  produce  of  a  single  tree  in  Jamaica  was  generally  es¬ 
timated  at  twenty  pounds  weight  of  nuts ;  and  ewn  allowing 
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for  bad  years,  the  extraordinary  annual  returns  from  an  acre  was 
rated  at  L.IOOO.  But  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  this  tree  re¬ 
quires  a  great  deal  of  care  and  attention  for  its  culture  ;  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  obnoxious  to  blights,  and  is  soon  adcctcd  by  drought. 

Chocolate  was  first  known  in  England  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  Of  its  nutritious  qualities  no  doubt  can  be  entertained, 
even  without  the  evidence  of  an  otticer  of  Napoleon’s  army,  who 
preserved  his  own  life  and  that  of  a  friend,  for  several  days,  with¬ 
out  any  other  food  than  a  small  quantity  of  chocolate-cakes,  which 
fortunately  he  had  in  his  pocket  during  their  disastrous  retreat 
from  the  Russian  territory  in  the  middle  of  winter.  But  whether 
one  ounce  of  chocolate  can  afford  as  much  nourishment  as  a 
pound  of  beef,  we  presume  not  to  decide. 

Cashew-nut. — The  Cashew-nut  tree,  Anacardium  Occidentale, 
is  a  native  of  the  Brazils,  and  some  other  parts  of  America,  where 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet.  The  leaves  resemble  those 
of  the  walnut-tree  in  shape  and  smell ;  the  flowers,  which  grow 
in  tufts,  are  small,  of  a  carnation  colour,  and  very  odoriferous ; 
and  the  fruit,  which  is  somewhat  pear-shaped,  has  the  seed  or  nut 
of  a  kidney  form  attached  to  its  outer  extremity.  From  this  pe¬ 
culiar  structure,  the  generic  name,  signifying  without  a  heart,  is 
derived,  because  the  nut  or  seed  is  not  included  within  the  pulpy 
fruit.  The  fruit  contains  a  large  proportion  of  acid  juice,  which 
the  author  erroneously  describes  as  acrid,  which  certainly  cannot 
be  the  case,  since  it  is  frequently  employed  ,in  making  punch. 
Mr.  Phillips  has  fallen  into  another  error  in  quoting  l^rliam,  a 
writer  on  the  plants  of  Jamaica,  who  is  said  to  have  distilled 
from  the  cashew-nut  a  spirit  of  a  quality  exceeding  arrack,  rum, 
or  brandy  ;  for  this  spirit  has  undoubtedly  been  obtained  from 
the  fermented  juice  of  the  fruit. 

The  ca8hcw-nut,as  it  is  often  seen  in  the  shops,  is  well  known  in 
this  country.  The  outer  covering  yields  an  acrid,  corrosive  oil, 
which,  it  is  said,  has  been  used  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  cosmetic, 
to  remove  freckles  and  sun-burning;  but  the  kernel  is  nutritious 
and  sweet  to  the  taste.  In  a  quotation  from  Chambers,  it  is  said 
the  pith  or  medullary  part  of  the  Anacardium  is  extremely  pun¬ 
gent  and  acrimonious ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  an¬ 
cients  could  employ  it  in  cold  diseases  of  the  head,  and  particu- 
cularly  to  strengthen  the  memory,  when  the  tree  itself  was  only 
known  since  the  discovery  of  the  New  World. 

Cherry  free.— The  cherry-tree,  PrunuA  cerasus^  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Italy  al3out  G8  years  before  the  Christian  era  by  the 
Roman  general,  Lucullus,  who  found  it  growing  at  Cerasus,  a 
city  of  Pontus,  now  Keresoun,  a  maritime  town  of  Asiatic  Tur¬ 
key.  The  cherry-tree,  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  victory  of  Lucul- 
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lus  over  Mithridatcs,  king  of  Pontus,  was  regarded  as  so  valuable 
an  acqui^tiony  that  in  the  triumphal  procession  decreed  to  the 
Roman  conqueror,  it  occupied  a  prominent  place  among  the  royal 
treasures.  If  the  quotation  from  Pliny  be  correct,  in  which  it 
is  stated,  that  in  less  than  twenty-six  years  after  their  introduc¬ 
tion  into  Italy,  other  lands  had  cherries,  even  as  far  as  BriUun 
beyond  the  ocean,  they  must  have  been  known  in  England  42 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  although  it  is  supposed  by  many 
that  the  cherry-tree  was  not  brought  to  this  country  till  more 
than  half  a  century  from  the  commencement  of  that  era. 

The  culture  of  the  cherry  must  have  been  extremely  limited, 
if  what  is  alleged  be  true,  that  the  whole  race  of  cherries  brought 
to  this  country  by  the  Romans,  was  lost  during  the  Saxon  period, 
and  only  restored  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  when  cherry  trees 
were  brought  from  Flanders,  and  planted  at  Sittingboume  in 
Kent,  which  has  long  continued  famous  for  the  abundant  pro¬ 
duce  of  that  fruit  In  the  year  1540,  a  cherry  orchard  of  32 
acres,  in  Kent,  yielded  such  a  quantity  of  fruit,  as  brought  the 
enormous  sum  of  L.IOOO;  a  certain  proof,  if  the  statement  be 
correct,  of  the  rarity  of  the  fruit,  or  of  the  great  estimation  in 
which  it  was  held. 

To  whatever  cause  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  shade  of  some  trees,  whether  because  the  influence  of 
the  sun  and  air  is  interrupted,  or  something  noxious  is  emitted, 
is  not  only  injurious  to  plants  of  humbler  growth,  but,  in  some 
cases,  actually  precludes  all  vegetation ;  but  what  the  author  calls 
Lord  Bacon's  elucidation  of  the  ancient  opinion  relative  to  the 
sympathy  or  antipathy  of  plants,  will  contribute  nothing  to  settle 
this  enrious  physiological  question.  I  have  observed,"  says 
the  author,  “  that  the  cherry  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  London 
have  what  is  termed  an  upper  and  an  under  crop,  which  is 
“  done  by  planting  strawberries  or  currants  between  the  trees ; 
**  and  the  latter  fruit,  I  have  noticed,  has  been  as  flne  and  as 
”  productive  as  when  planted  by  itself,  and  engrossing  the  whole 
“  garden.  Phillips,  the  poet,  says,  the  apple-tree  is 

'  Uncasv  seated  by  funereal  yew, 

*  Or  walnut,  whose  malignant  touch  impairs 

*  All  generous  fruits,  or  near  the  bitter  dews 

‘  Of  cherries ;  therefore  weigh  the  habits  well 

'  Of  plants,  how  they  associate  best,  nor  let 

*  111  neighbourhood  corrupt  dieir  hopeful  graft.' 

Lord  Bacon  ha.s  clearly  elucidated  what  the  ancients  consider¬ 
ed  the  sympathy  or  antipathy  of  plants  ;  «  For  It  is  tlius,"  says 
this  great  man,  “  wheresoever  one  plant  draweth  such  a  partiau- 
lar  juice  out  of  the  earth,  as  it  qualifieth  the  earth,  so  that 
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**  juice  vrhich  remaincth  is  fit  for  the  other  plant :  There  the 
**  neighbourhood  docth  good,  because  the  nourishments  are  con- 
trary  or  several ;  but  where  two  plimts  draw  much  the  same 
**  juice,  then  the  neighbourhood  hurteth,  for  the  one  decciveth 
“  the  other.’’  Now,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  author,  and 
the  great  reformer  of  philosophy,  plants  of  very  opposite  quali¬ 
ties  draw  from  the  earth  precisely  the  same  kind  of  nourishment, 
and  what  is  more,  different  parts  of  the  same  plant  yield  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  totally  different  in  their  qualities.  How  great 
is  the  diversity  between  the  juice  that  exudes  from  a  wound  in 
the  head  of  the  white  poppy,  from  which  opium  is  extracted,  and 
the  nutritious  seeds  which  it  contains,  and  which  yield  by  ex- 
presrion  a  bland  fixed  oil ;  and  yet  these  substances  of  such  dif¬ 
ferent  qualities  are  ultimately  obtained  from  the  same  materials, 
imbibed  from  the  earth  by  the  roots  of  the  plant.  But  it  has 
been  entirely  overlooked  in  these  speculations,  that  these  remarka¬ 
ble  changes  depend  on  certain  processes  within  the  body  of  the 
plant  itself,  and  no  doubt  are  owing  to  different  proportions  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  chief  elementary  principles 
of  all  vegetable  products.  If  a  plant  of  mint,  and  a  plant  of  the 
common  lint  be  raised  in  the  same  pot,  and  supplied  with  the 
same  water,  the  leaves  and  stem  of  the  former  will  have  a  fra¬ 


grant  aromatic  odour,  and  yield  by  distillation  a  volatile  oil, 
while  the  latter  scarcely  exhibits  any  sensible  qualities,  and  its 
seeds  afford  by  expression  and  boiling  a  well  known  fixed  oil. 

The  autlior’s  account  of  tlie  cherry  concludes  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  anc^ote : 

“  There  i«  a  feast  cclebrateil  at  Hamburgh  called  the  Feast  of  Cherries, 
in  which  troops  of  children  parade  the  streets  with  green  boughs  ornament¬ 
ed  with  chernes,  to  commemorate  a  victory  obtained  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner:  In  1432  the  Hussites  threatened  the  city  of  Hamburgh  with  an  im¬ 
mediate  destruction,  when  one  of  the  citizens,  named  Wedf,  proposed  that 
all  the  children  of  the  city,  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  should  be 
clad  in  mourning  and  sent  as  supplicants  to  the  enemy.  Procopius  Nasus, 
chief  of  the  Hussites,  was  so  touche<l  with  this  spectacle,  that  he  received 
the  young  supplicants,  regaled  them  with  cherries  and  other  fruits,  and  pro- 
mis^  them  to  spare  the  city.  childieu  returned  crowned  with  leaves, 
holding  cherries,  and  crying  *  Victory’  ” 

The  plum-tree,  Prunus  domestica,  of  which  the  varieties  are 
now  very  numerous,  although  arranged  under  the  same  genus, 
is  separately  treated  of  by  the  author.  Sixty  varieties  are  enu¬ 
merated  by  Parkinson,  and  nearly  half  that  number  is  cultivated 
in  this  country  at  the  present  day.  It  were  to  be  wished  that 
the  aullior  hud  consulted  with  some  of  his  fiends  who  have 
studied  vegetable  physiology  before  he  introduced  the  following 
observations  from  Pliny.  **  It  is  not  long,”  says  the  ancient 
naturalist,  “  since  the  country  about  Grenada  and  Andalusia  be- 
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gan  to  graft  plums  upon  apple  stocks  which  were  called  apple- 
plums,  others  upon  almond-stocks,  which  he  calls  a  clever  de- 
vice,  as  it  produced  both  fruits,  the  stone  bang  like  the  kernel 
of  an  almond.  Those  grafted  upon  nut'Stocks,  be  states,  re-. 
<<  tained  the  form  of  the  mother  graft,  but  they  gut  the  taste  of 
the  stock  wherein  they  were  set.”  Whatever  may  have  happen¬ 
ed  in  Spun  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  of  which  doubts  may  be  entertain¬ 
ed,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  modern  gardener  could  suc- 
ce^  in  this  anomuous  practice.  The  Green  Gage  plum,  which 
corresponds  with  the  Heine  Claude,  so  called,  because  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  France  by  Queen  Claude, consort  of  Francis  I., derived 
its  English  name  from  the  following  accident.  The  Gage  family, 
some  time  in  the  last  century,  having  procured  fnmi  the  mona¬ 
stery  of  the  Chartreuse  at  Paris  a  collection  of  fruit  trees,  one  of 
them,  when  they  were  sent  to  Hengrave-hall,  had  no  ticket  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  and  when  it  bore  fruit  the  gardener  gave  it  the 
name  of  Green  Gage  in  compliment  to  the  family.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  a  plum  of  the  sice  and  shape  of  the  magnum  bo^ 
num,  but  of  a  yellower  hue,  has  been  lately  introduced  by  Mr. 
Coe  of  Brompton,  and  from  him  is  called  Coe’s  Golden  Drop.  It 
partakes  of  the  flavour  of  the  green  gage  and  the  apricot ;  and 
according  to  the  experience  of  the  author  of  several  standard 
trees  in  his  own  garden  at  Bayswater,  is  very  productive.  This 
variety  possesses  aTiother  advantage,  that  it  may  be  preserved 
perfectly  sound  and  good  till  the  middle  of  December,  if  it  be 
gathered  with  the  stalk,  or  a  part  of  the  branch,  and  hung  up 
in  a  dry  apartment  This  variety  of  plum  tree  is  peculiarly 
distinguished  by  the  large  size  of  its  leaves,  some  of  which  are 
five  inches  in  length.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  of  a 
golden  colour,  and  the  side  next  the  sun  is  dotted  with  crimson 
and  viedet  colours.  This  plum  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Knight 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  London  Horticultural  Transactions. 

Chemut  Tree. — The  chesnut  tree,  Fagiu  caatanea,  Lin.  was 
first  brought  into  Europe  from  Asia  Minor.  It  was  well  kuoam 
to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  PUny,  and  unless  it  be  admitted 
as  an  indigenous  plant  of  Britain,  as  some  suppose,  it  must  have 
been  introduced  into  this  country  at  a  very  early  period,  for  the 
remains  of  very  old  decayed  chesnut  trees  are  seen  in  the  forest 
of  Dean,  •Enfield  Chace,  and  many  parts  of  Kent.  A  chesnut 
tree,  at  Fortworth  in  Gloucestershire,  of  52  feet  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  is  proved  to  have  existed  since  the  year  1150,  at  which 
time  it  had  received  the  appellation  of  the  Great  Chesnut  of 
Fortworth,  and  as  it  fixes  the  boundary  of  a  manor,  we  presame 
that  it  is  ^uded  to  in  old  title  deeds.  According  to  Mr.  Mar- 
sham,  it  is  1100  years  old. 
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As  an  ornamental  tree,  and  iiimishing  a  very  valuable  wood, 
the  cheenut  is  deservedly  recommended ;  and  if  examples  were 
necessary  to  establish  the  first  position,  the  fine  avenues  in  Green¬ 
wich  Pane  are  referred 'to ;  and  from  the  following  account  the 
fruit  itself  is  not  less  valuable.  **  Chesnuts  stewed  with  cream 
**  make  a  much  admired  dish,  and  many  families  prefer  them  to 
**  all  other  stuffings  for  turkeys ;  they  make  an  excellent  soup, 

**  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  chesnuts  might  be  advantageous- 
**  ly  used  in  cooking,  so  as  to  make  many  agreeable  and  whole- 
**  some  dishes.  I  have  had  them  stewed  and  brought  to  table 
«  with  salt  fish,  when  they  have  been  much  admir^ ;  but  it  is 
**  exceedingly  difficult  to  introduce  any  article  as  food,  that  has 
**  not  been  established  by  long  custom ;  and  is  not  more  strange 
“  than  true,  that  the  difficulty  increases  if  the  object  be  economy.** 

We  wish  the  author  had  attempted  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
singular  rdigious  practice,  which  is  said  still  to  exist  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Catalonia  in  Spain.  On  the  first  of  November, 
the  eve  of  All-Saints,  they  run  from  house  to  house  to  eat 
ch^nuts,  and  entertain  the  belief,  that  for  every  chesnut  they 
swallow  with  proper  faith  and  unction,  they  shall  ddivec  a  soul 
from  purgatory. 

The  great  chesnut  tree  on  Mount  ^Etna,  has  been  so  often 
described  by  travellers,  as  scarcely  to  require  notice.  The  dr- 
cumfcrence,  ad;ording  to  M.  Houel,  is  160 'feet;  but  it  ought 
to  be  recollected,  that  it  is  really  a  congeries  of  many  stems, 

'  which  have  shot  up  from  the  same  root,  and  enlarged  the  origi¬ 
nal  trunk  to  its  seemingly  extraordinary  diameter. 

Horie-Chesnut. — The  horse-chesnut,  J^ltcvlua  hippocaatan^ 
urn,  which  it  is  said  was  first  brought  from  the  northern  regions 
of  Asia,  in  1688,  now  forms  one  of  the  most  splendid  ornaments 
of  the  park  and  plantation  in  this  country.  At  Bushey  Park, 
near'  Hampton  Court  Palace,  one  of  the  grandest  avenues  in 
England  is  composed  of  these  trees,  and  when  they  are  in  full 
blossom,  partis  go  from  London  to  admire  the  vast  profusion  of 
the  fine  spikes  of  flowers.  It  would  appear  from  what  the  author 
has  stated,  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  preclude  strangers 
from  visiting  these  noble  vegetable  productions,  on  which  occa¬ 
sion  a  print  with  the  following  insenption  was  published,  “  Ti- 
•‘  •mothy  Bennet,  of  Harapton-court-wick,  in  Middlesex,  Shoe- 
<■'  maker,  aged  75,  1752.  This  true  Briton,  unwilling  to- leave 
“  the  world  worse  than  he  found  it,  by  a  vigorous  appHcation  of 

the  laws  of  his  country,  obtained  a  free  passage  throitgh  Bu^y 
“  Park,  which  had  many  years  been  withheld  from  the  pctqJe.** 

The' fruit  of  the  horse-chesnut  is  employed  in  Turkey  as  food 
for  horses  and  cows;  in  France  and  Switzerland  for  Ueaching 
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yarn,  ■  and  is  recommended  for  whitening  and  wool ;  and  a 
patent  was  granted,  in  1796,  in  this  country,  for  the  discovery  of 
a  method  of  extracting  starch  from  the  same  fruit.  The  paste 
or  size  made  from  the  meal  of  horse-chesnuts,  it  is  said,  is  pns 
ferred  by  bookbinders,  shoemakers,  and  paper-hangers,  to  what 
is  prepared  with  wheat-flour. 

Cocoa-nut  tre*. — The  cocoa-nut  tree.  Cocos  nucifera,  arranged 
by  botanists  in  the  natural  tribe  of  palms,  is  one  of  the  most  va, 
luable  plants  in  those  regions  of  the  world  where  it  grows  in 
abundance  ;  and,  fortunately,  if  the  climate  be  sufliciently  genial 
and  warm,  it  springs  up  in  the  most  barren  soils,  and  furnishes 
meat,  drink,  clothing,  lodging,  furniture,  and  fuel.  It  is  really 
no  exaggerated  statement,  that  from  the  produce  of  a  single  co¬ 
coa-nut  tree,  a  vessel  may  be  constructed  and  equipped,  supplied 
with  provi»on,  and  partly  loaded  with  merchandize.  We  have 
some  doubt  whether  the  cocoa-nut  was  one  of  the  fruits  discover¬ 
ed  by  the  troops  of  Alexander  the  Great  during  his  expedition 
into  India.  At  any  rate,  Pliny's  description  scarcely  accords 
with  it ;  for  what  cocoa-nut  is  sufficient  to  afford  a  competent 
*>  refection  for  four  men.”  The  use  of  cocoa-nuts  for  the  stow¬ 
age  of  casks  in  ships  from  the  West  Indies,  as  they  are  thus  im¬ 
ported  without  the  expence  of  freight,  has  rendered  tliem  as  com¬ 
mon  in  the  shops  of  London  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  as 
the  lemon  and  the  orange. 

The  cocoa-nut  tree  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  Maldive 
islands,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  India; 
but  from  being  so  common  in  the  numerous  groupes  of  islands 
dispersed  throughout  the  intra-tropical  regions  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  may  it  not  be  considered  also  as  indigenous  to  those 
places  ? 

The  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  from  its  agreeit^lc  acidity,  forms  a 
pleasant  beverage,  and  enters  as  a  useful  ingredient  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  custard  and  rice-puddings ;  the  kernel  is  eaten  raw, 
or  made  into  cakes  and  fritters ;  an  oil  is  obteined  by  expression 
from  the  kernel;  the  juice  collected  by  tapping  the  tree,  being  fer- 
mented  and  distilled,  yields  arrack  of  a  quality  superior  to  what 
is  prepared  from  rice ;  the  covering  of  the  shell,  a  strong  fibrous 
substance,  known  in  the  East  under  the  name  of  Coir,  is  manufac¬ 
tured  into  ropes  and  cables  fur  ship,  which  stand  the  sea-water 
better,  and  are  more  dural)Le,  than  those  of  iiemp;  the  sliell  of 
the  fruit  is  polished,  and  mounted  with  silver,  to  ix>  employed  as 
drinking-cups ;  the  trunk  of  tlie  tree  is  split  up,  and  formra  into 
gutters  or  troughs  fur  conveying  water ;  and  the  leaves  are  used 
for  thatching  houses,  or  made  into  baskets,  luunmocks,  or  mats. 

Had  the  author  been  disposed  to  carry  his  investigations  into 
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the  history  of  the  other  spedcs  bdoi^ing  to  the  singular  and 
beautiful  tribe  of  palms,  he  might  hare  communicated  to  his 
readers  a  great  deal  of  curious  and  instructive  information.  All 
lusion  is  indeed  made  to  one  of  them,  when  he  says  that  «  the 
tender  shoots  of  this  tre«^,  when  boiled,  afibrd  an  excellent  sub< 
stitute  for  cabbage."  This  observation  is  erroneously  applied 
to  the  oocoa-nut  tree,  but  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  mountain 
cabbage  tree,  Areca  dUracea,  Lin.  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Jamaica.  This  stately  palm  rises  to  the  height  of 
100  and  150  feet.  What  is  called  the  cabbage  is  obtained  by 
removing  the  green  bark  immediately  under  the  insertion  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  in  thin  and  snow-white  flakes,  and,  when  boiled, 
has  been  compared  to  the  taste  of  an  almond,  but  much  sweeter. 
It  is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  delicious  dishes  that  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  table.  But  one  tree  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  a  single 
dish.  The  history  of  the  date-tree  is  discussed  in  another  part 
of  the  work ;  but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  recur  to  it.— > 
The  sago-palm,  from  the  pith  or  medullary  part  of  which  the 
nutritious  substance,  sago,  is  prepared,  is  not  undeserving  of  a 
slight  notice;  and,  above  all,  the  wax-palm,‘ C^rojyion  andkola, 
discovered  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  in  their  arduous  jour¬ 
neys  amon^  the  American  Andes,  and  described  and  figur^  by 
the  latter,  in  his  splendid  botanical  work,  should  not  have  been 
omitted.  The  wax-palm  grows  at  an  elevation  of  600( )  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  in  North  latitude  4°  37',  and  rearing  its  lofty 
head  to  the  height  of  900  feet,  is  to  be  conridered  as  the  tallest 
vegetable  production  yet  discovered  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  A 
peculiar  matter,  partly  of  a  waxy  and  partly  of  a  resinous  nature, 
exudes  from  the  stem  of  the  tree,  and  is  collected  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  melted,  and  manufactured  into  candles.  This  matter  sug¬ 
gested  the  generic  name.  . 

Co^w-/rcr.— The  berries  of  the  coffee-tree,  Cojfea  Arabica, 
furnish  the  well  known  and  agreeable  beverage  which  is  in  such 
general  use  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  discovery,  of 
this  application  of  the  berries  is  ascribed  to  a  goat-herd,  and  tlie 

Erior  m  a  monastery.  The  first  observed,  that  his  goats,  after 
rowsing  on  the  tree,  kept  awake,  and  capered  about  all  niglit ; 
and  the  prior,  hearing  of  its  remarkable  effects,  tried  the  infusion 
of  the  berries  on  his  monks,  to  prevent  their  sleeping  at  matins. 
This  reminds  us  of  what  is  related  of  Basil  Valentine,  also  the 
prior  of  a  monastery  and  an  alchemist,  who,  witnessing  the  fattcui 
mg  effects  of  ant'unony  on  hogs,  concluded  that  it  might  be  equal¬ 
ly  efficacious  in  increasing  the  corfwreal  magnitude  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  und^r  his  care ;  but  it  was  followed  with  a  very  different 
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result the  monks  died ;  and,  to  commemorate' the  ill-fated  ex¬ 
periment,  the  name  is  retrined. 

The  use  of  coffee  was  intixxluced  into  Arabia  from  Persia,  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ,.a 
coffee-house  was  opened  at  Constantinople ;  in  1669,  the  Turkish 
ambassador  made  it  fashionable  at  Pans  by  presenting  it  to  his 

fuests  at  the  magnificent  entertainments  which  he  gave  to  the 
*arisians ;  and  soon  after,  a  o^ee-houie  was  established  in  the 
same  metropolis.  Before  this  time,  a  coffee-house  was  opiened  by 
a  'Jew  in  Oxford ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  similar  establishment  was  set  up  in  London.  In 
1660,  a. duty  of  fourpence  was  laid  on  every  gallon  of  coffee 
bought  or  sold. 

The  first  coffee-tree  was  planted  in  Jamaica  in  I7C8 ;  and  the 
berries  produced  from  this  tree  were  sold  at  sixpence  each  ;  but 
in  twenty  years  from  that  date,  so  rapid  had  b^n  the  extension 
of  its  culture,  that  the  exportation  of  coffee  amounted  to  60,000 
pounds;  in  1808,  the  exports  were  estimated  at  C9, 528,273 
pounds ;  in  the  succeeding  year  they  were  reduced ;  and  in 
1812  still  farther  diminished  to  18,481,986  pounds. 

The  opinion  of  the  superiority  of  Mocha  coffee  over  what  is 
produced  in  the  West  Indies,  originally  founded  in  prejudice, 
aikl  long  maintiuncd,  seems  now  to  be  giving  way  in  favour  of 
the  proo^uce  of  our  own  colonies.  Jamaica  coffee  has  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  equal  in  strength  and  flavour  to  any  imported  from 
Arabia ;  and  it  is  said,  even  the  coffee-berries  nused  in  English 
hot-houses,  have  been  found  to  surpass  the  Mocha  coffee. 

For  what  the  author  has  stated  of  the  mode  of  preparing  coffee, 
imd  of  its  effects  on  the  consUturion,  whether  conridered  as  a 
wholesome,  beverage,  or  as  a  useful  remedy  in  various  complaints, 
or  rather  for  the  opinions  of  other  writers  on  these  topics,  which 
he  has  quoted,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself ;  and 
we  shall  only  add  what  is  recommended  by  M.  Cadet,  a  French 
chemist,  who  has  examined  minutely  the  qualities  of  coffee,  name¬ 
ly,  that  the  coffee  be  neither  roasted  nor  infused  till  the  day  it 
TO  drunk,  and  that  the  roasting  be  moderate.  The  last  rule,  we 
surocct,  is  often  transgressed. 

Piff  Tree. — The  fig-tree,  Ficus  cartca,  is  conjectured  to  be  a 
native  of  that  part  of  Asia  in  which  the  garden  of  Eden  was  si¬ 
tuated,  because  it  is  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  Scripture 
history.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  was  highly  esteemed  among  the 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  fig  tree  was  first  planted  in  England  in  the  time  of  Henry 
'VIII.  and  the  fig-trees  of  the  white  Marseilles  kind,  growing  in 
the  garden  of  the  Episcopal  Palace  at  Lambeth,  it  is  said,  were 
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brought  from  Italy  by  Cardinal  Pole,  during  the  reign  of  that 
monarch.  Of  a  fig  tree  which  was  planted  in  the  year  1648 
by  Dr.  Focock  in  the  Botanic  garaen  at  Oxford,  the  follow¬ 
ing  anecdote  is  related.  **  Dr.  Kennicot,  the  celebrated  He¬ 
brew  scholar  and  conipiler  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  was  pas- 
rionately  fond  of  this  fruit ;  and  seeing  a  veir  fine  fig  on  this 
tree  that  he  wished  to  preserve,  wrote  on  a  label  *  Dr.  Kenni- 
cotfs  fig,*  which  he  ti^  to  the'  fruit.  An  Oxonian  wag,  who 
hod  observed  tlie  transaction,  watched  the  fruit  daily,  and,  when 
ripe,  gathered  it,  and  exchanged  the  labd  for  one  thus  worded, 

‘  A  fig  for  Dr.  Kennicott.*”" 

The  fig  tree  thrives  well  in  some  of  the  southern  districts  of 
England.  An  orchard  of  fig-trees  at  Tarring,  near  "Worthing 
in  Sussex,  produces  fruit  on  standard  trees  which  comes  to  as 
perfect  maturity  as  in  any  part  of  Spain,  and  even  the  second 
crop  has  occasionally  ripened ;  but  the  finest  figs  have  been  pro- 
duced  in  a  spacious  fig-house  in  Kew  gardens,  under  the  super- 
intendance  of  Mr.  Alton,  who  has  sometimes  had  excellent  ripe 
fruit  in  the  month  of  January.  Turkey,  Italy,  Spain,  and  the 
southern  districts  of  France,  furnish  the  best  dried  figs  of  cam- 
merce. 

The  Banyan  tree.  Ficus  Indlca,  one  of  the  most  extraordina¬ 
ry  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  might,  with  no  impro¬ 
priety,  have  claimed  some  notice  along  with  its  associate  the  com¬ 
mon  fig.  This  singular  tree,  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
India,  throws  out  snoots  from  the  horizontal  branches,  and  these 
shoots,  extending  towards  the  earth,  strike  root  in  the  ground 
and  become  stems ;  new  branches  push  out  in  the  same  manner, 
and  new  shoots  as  they  extend  form  roots  and  new  stems,  till  at 
last  a  single  tree  becomes  the  parent  of  an  extensive  grove,  not 
'  inappropriately  characterised  by  the  poet  as  a  “  pillared  shade 
high  overarched.”  The  banyan  tree  may  be  regarded  as  a  na¬ 
tural  temple  in  eastern  countries;  idols  are  set  up  under  its 
shade,  before  which  the  natives  perform  their  devotions ;  and  it 
is  sometimes  called  the  tree  of  councils^  because  the  people  as¬ 
semble  under  it  for  deliberation  on  civil  affmrs.  Cvbeer  Burr^  the 
name  of  a  famous  tree  of  this  description  in  an  island  of  the  river 
Nerbudda,  covers  a  space  exceeding  2000  feet  in  circumference ; 
the  principal  trunks  amount  to  3/)0,  and  the  number  of  smaller 
branches  is  not  less  than  3000.  The  name  of  this  tree  is  deriv¬ 
ed  from  a  venerated  saint,  from  whose  toothpick  it  is  said  to 
have  sprung ;  it  is  celebrated  throughout  all  Hindostan  for  its 
beauty  and  magnitude,  and  numerous  votaries  from  all  parts  of 
the  Mogul  empire  repair  to  this  sacred  spot,  at  certain  seasons,  to 
attend  solemn  festivals ;  7000  persons,  it  is  asserted,  may  re- 
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pose  under  its  ample  shade ;  and  colonies  of  wood-pigeons,  pea¬ 
cocks,-  and  singing  birds,  with  large  families  of  monkeys,  find 
abundant  iiccommodation  in  its  thick,  wide  treading  branches, 
while  its  fruit,  a  small  scarlet  coloured  fig,  oners  to  its  crowded 
inhabitants  a  copious  supply  of  food.  v 

Filbert  and  Hazel-nut.— Tihc  author,  with  his  usual  want  of 
method,  devotes  separate  sections  to  the  history  of  the  filbert 
and  common  hazel-nut.  For  the  sake  of  a  little  botanical  eluci¬ 
dation,  we  must  observe  tliat  several  varieUes  of  the  hazel-nut, 
Corylm  aveUana^  arising  from  soil  and  situation,  have  been  re¬ 
cognised,  as  the  common  hazel-nut,  the  cob-nut,  with  large  fruit, 
and  the  cluster-nut  from  the  fruit  growing  in  clusters.  The 
hazel-nut  is  very  common  throughout  Britain  }  the  wood,  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  twigs,  are  of  extensive  use ;  and  an  excellent  charcoal 
is  prepared  from  it.  In  the  country  where  yeast  is  scarce,  the 
author  informs  us,  the  slender  branches  are  twisted  together  and 
steeped  in  ale  yeast  during  the  fermentation,  and  sd'ter  being 
dried,  are  put  into  the  wort  of  the  next  brewing  instead  of  yeast. 
This  application  b  new  to  us ;  but  any  succulent  twigs  that  im¬ 
bibe  a  portion  of  the  yeast  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  The 
fruit  of  the  common  hazel,  we  can  assure  the  author,  is  not  hard¬ 
er  of  digestion  than  the  fruit  of  the  filbert  or  any  of  its  associ¬ 
ates. 

The  filbert  tree,  Corylus  tvbtdosa^  with  obtuse,  oblong  sti¬ 
pules,  calyx  of  the  fruit  tubular  and  cylindrical,  and  leaves  round¬ 
ed,  heart-shaped,  {minted,  is  extenavely  cultivated  in  Kent.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Maidstone  several  hundreds  of  acres  are  covered 
with  it.  From  this  place  the  London  market  is  entirely  su^ 
plied  with  filberts.  The  produce  of  fruit  depends  much  on  the 
skill  and  management  in  pruning  the  trees,  which  arc  kept  with 
a  short  stem,  and  are  not  permitted  to  grow  higher  than  five  or 
six  feet.  To  preserve  filberts  in  good  condition  they  should  be 
gathered  quite  ripe,  and  dried  effectually  on  the  floor  of  an  airy 
apartment  before  they  are  put  up. 

The  Constantinople  or  Byzantium  nut,  Corylus  cdurna^  is  a 
native  of  the  country  round  Constantinople,  and  has  a  large 
round  fruit  entirely  covered  with  the  calyx.  The  fruit  of  this 
species  is  in  great  request  in  the  east,  on  account  of  its  flavour 
and  size.  The  specific  name  of  the  common  hazel-nut  avellana 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Abella,  or  Avellins,  a  town  of 
Campanb  in  Italy.  A  valley  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town 
sUll  affords  an  abundant  produce,  amounting  in  good  seasons  to 
more  than  £\  1,000  Sterling.  But  Mr.  Phillips  has  not  disUnct- 
ly  stated  whether  the  Italian  nuts,  or  the  Spanish  or  Barcelona 
nuts,  imported  into  this  country  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
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ranean,  ghould  be  considered  the  same  as  the  English  filbert  or 
the  Constantinople  nut.  The  latter,  we  may  add,  is  remarkable 
for  an  exudation  from  the  bark,  which  forms  cork,  like  that  of 
the  oak ;  but  the  lightness  of  the  wood  furnishes  a  sufficiently 
distinctive  character. 

Nuts  steeped  in  water  before  planting,  we  have  no  doubt,  will 
grow  more  speedily ;  the  addition  of  honey  to  the  water  will  not 
increase  the  rapidity  of  their  growth  ;  ana  the  authority  of  Co¬ 
lumella  will  not  convince  us  that  the  seeds  thus  treated  will  pro¬ 
duce  sweeter  fruit.  We  really  wish  the  author'would  consult 
some  of  his  intelligent  friends,  who  have  some  knowledge  of  ve¬ 
getable  physiology,  before  he  gives  publicity  to  such  idle  fancies, 
even  when  they  are  sanctioned  by  antiquity. 

Grape  Fine.— The  grape  vine,  Vitis  vin^erOy  occupies,  per¬ 
haps  not  undeservedly,  the  longest  section  in  the  book :  the  au¬ 
thor's  industry  has  enabled  him  to  collect  a  great  deal  of  curious 
information  on  the  subject.  The  allusions  to  the  vine  in  sacred 
history,  and  the  honours  paid  to  Bacchus,  for  instructing  man¬ 
kind  in  its  use,  we  must  not  touch  upon.  What  a  picture  of 
the  barbarous  manners  of  the  ancient  Romans  is  presented  in 
the  following  passage ! 

Wine  was  chiefly  used  by  the  ancient  Ilonians  in  the  worship  of  their 
gods.  Young  men  under  thirty,  and  women,  all  their  life-time,  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  drink  wine.  Egnatius  Macennius  killed  his  wife  with  a  cudgel, 
having  caught  her  drinking  wine  out  of  a  tun  ;  for  which  he  was  tried  by 
Romulus,  and  acquitted  of  murder.  Fabius  Pictor,  in  Bis  Annals,  states, 
that  a  Roman  lady  was  starved  to  death  by  her  own  relations,  for  opening  a 
cupboard  which  contained  the  keys  of  the  wine-cellar.  Cato  recoil,  that 
the  custom  of  kinsfolks  kissing  of  women  when  they  met,  was  to  know  by 
their  breath  if  they  had  been  drinking  wine ;  but  these  restrictions  were 
removed  when  wine  became  more  plentiful ;  and  the  use  of  it  was  then 
carried  to  such  an  excess,  that  even  females  would  drink  wine,  and  by  the  aid 
of  a  vomit  throw  it  up  a^n  in  order  to  sharpen  their  appetite  for  supper.” 

The  precise  perioa  at  which  the  vine  was  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land  is  not  ascertained  ;  for  while  some  suppose  that  it  was  ctU- 
tivated  in  this  country  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  it  is  maintained  by  others  that  it  was  unknown  tilt  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  first  century  ;  but  vineyards  of  consider¬ 
able  extent  existed  about  the  eight  century,  particularly  in  the 
isle  of  Ely,  which  was  called  the  isle  of  vines,  and  in  the  vale  of 
Gloucester,  in  which  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  England  seems  to 
have  attained  its  highest  perfection.  The  author  seems  to  think 
that  our  intercourse  with  the  Continent,  and  the  low  price  of  fo¬ 
reign  wines,  along  with  the  variable  nature  of  our  climate,  have 
contributed  to  the  neglect  of  British  vineyards.  Our  wine  trade 
with  Bourdeaux,  it  is  said,  commenced  about  the  year  1 172 ; 
and  this  trade,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  is  'still  carried  on  to  a 
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very  great  extent.  Mr.  Phillips  has  giren  a  very  full  account 
of  the  wines  obtiuned  from  different  countries,  for  which  we  must 
refer  to  the  work  itself.  The  price  of  Tokay*  a  wine  from  Hun¬ 
gary*  may  surprise  such  of  our  readers  as  ore  not  familiar  with 
the’ rarer  kinds  of  wine :  at  the  late  Duke  of  Queensberry's  sale, 
a  few  years  nnce,  the  Tokay  was  knocked  down  at  L.150  per 
dozen,  which  is  about  a  guinea  a  glass. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  author  has,  with  so  much  spirit 
and  success,  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  wine-merchants  of 
this  country  against  the  loose  assertions  and  foul  slanders  of  tlie 
famous  Mr.  Accum,  whose  publication  on  the  universal  adultera¬ 
tion  of  every  kind  of  solid  and  liquid  that  is  swallowed,  is  obvi¬ 
ously  allude  to.  The  author  states,  that  he  recollects  no  in¬ 
stance  of  an  English  wine-merchant's  being  detected  in  the  infa¬ 
mous  practice  of  mixing  his  wine  with  perry,  to  increase  its 
quantity,  or  of  adding  noxious  substances  to  improve  its  taste  or 
flavour.  He  srys  farther,  that  the  fineing  of  white  wines  is  a 
process  so  tropic,  and,  so  little  expen^ve,  that  the  wine-mcrchant 
has  no  inducement  to  •  use  poisonous  drugs ;  and  as  he  seldom 
performs  this  operation  himself,  if  he  were  to  employ  fineings  of 
a  pernicious  quality,  he  would  run  the  risk  of  being  betray^  by 
his  discharged  servants. 

'  The  vine  stretches  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  stem  acquires  a 
large  size.  On  the  Barbary  coast,  vines  are  growing  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  which  have  a  stem  eight  or  nine  feet  in  circumference. 
Some  vines  in  Italy  have  continued  productive  for  three  hundred 
years ;  and  if  Pliny’s  account  be  correct,  one  is  mentioned  which 
was  six  hundred  years  old  ;  a  vine  of  the  black  Hamburgh  sort, 
which  was  planted  at  Valentine  House,  Essex,  in  1758,  has  ex¬ 
tended  itself  more  than  two  bundled  feet  in  length,  and  in  the 
year  1810,  vipened  two  thousand  bunches  of  grapes.  The  vine 
at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  of  which  the  preceding  is  the  parent, 
was  planted  in  1769;  the  stem  is  thirteen  inches  in  girth,  and 
a  principal  branch  a  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  in  length  ;  and  ia 
one  year  it  produced  two  thousand  bunches  of  grapes,  each  on  an 
average  of  a  pound  weight. 

Lemon  and  Orange  treee. — The  orange  tree,  Citrue  aurantium, 
presents  two  well  known  varieties,  the  ^ville  or  bitter  orange,  and 
the  China  or  sweet  orange.  To  the  same  genus  belongs  the  ci¬ 
tron,*  Citrus  medica,  of  which  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  and  the  voung 
fruit  itself,  are  preserved  as  a  delicate  sweetmeat.  The  Shaddock, 
CUrus  decumana,  which  was  brought  from  the  East  Indies  by 
Captain  Shaddock,  produces  a  fruit  as  large  as  a  man's  head  ; 
it  is  eaten  like  olives,  to  give  a  zest  to  wine  ;  but  is  rarely,  we 
suspect,  used  eitheV  as  a  sweetmeat,  or  employed 'for  making 
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punch,  nccordin^  tf>  the  author'e  information ;  and  the  lemon 
and  lime,  accounted 'by  some  W  varieties  of  the  orange;  but 
from  the  diversity  of  their  apiiearance  of  fruit,  miglit  be  proper¬ 
ly  considered  as  diflnerent  species.  This  tribe  of  plants  seems  to 
have  been  originally  brought  from  Asia  into  Greece  and  Italy, 
and  was  well  known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  Orange 
trees,  it  is  understood,  were  introduced  into  England  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  the  culture  of  both  the  lemon  and  the 
orange  is  particularly  noticed  during  the  reign  of  her  successor; 
for  the  housing  of  tliese  plants,  to  preserve  them  in  the  winter,  is 
minutely  described  by  Lord  Bacon.  In  the  southern  parts  of 
Devonshire,  the  culture  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  is  successfully 
practised  in  the  open  air.  'I'hey  are  traine.!  to  the  walls,  and  re¬ 
quire  no  other  care  than  to  cover  them  with  straw  or  mats  during 
the  winter.  The  following  extract  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted. 

“  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  the  First,  had  an  orange-house  and 
an  orange-garden,  at  her  mansion,  Wimldeton-hall  in  the  parish  of  Wim- 
bleton  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  by  an  estimate  and  survey  made  in  the 
month  of  November  1649,  for  the  sale  of  that  property,  wC  find  how  highly 
orange-trees  were  estimateil  in  those  turbulent  days.  It  is  thus  described ; 

In  the  north  skle  of  which  sayd  oringe  garden,  there  stands  one  large  gar¬ 
den  house ;  the  out  walls  of  brick  fitted  for  the  keepinge  of  oringe  trees,  neatly 
covered  with  blue  slate,  and  ridged  and  guttered  with  lead ;  the  materialls 
of  which  house,  with  the  great  doores  aiid  the  iron  thereof,  with  a  certeine 
stone  paveraente  lyinge  before  these  doores,  in  nature  of  a  little  walk  four 
footc  broad,  and  seventy-mne  foote  long,  wee  valew  to  bee  worth  L.66, 
138.  4d. 

“  In  which  sayd  garilen  house,  there  are  now  standing  in  squared  boxes 
fitted  for  that  purpose,  fortie-two  oringe  trees  bearing  fayre  and  large 
oringes,  which  trees,  with  the  boxes,  ana  the  earth  and  materialls  therein, 
feeding  the  same,  wee  valew  at  ten  poumlcs  a  tree,  one  tree  with  another, 
in  toto  amounting  unto  L.420. 

“In  tlie  side  garden-house  there  now  allsoe  is  one  lemon- tree,  bearing 
greate  and  very  large  lemons,  which,  together  with  the  box  that  it  growes  in, 
and  the  carlji  and  materialls  therein  fe^ng  the  same,  wee  ralew  at  L.20. 

“  In  the  sayd  garden  house  there  now  allsoe  is  one  pomedtron  tree,  which 
tngeather  with  the  box  that  it  growes  in,  and  the  earth  and  materialls  feed¬ 
ing  the  same,  wee  valew  at  L.io. 

“  There  are  also  belonginge  to  the  sayd  oringe  garden  six  pomcgranct- 
trccs,  bearing  fayre  and  large  fruits,  whiA  togeathcr  with  the  square  boxes 
they  growc  in,  and  tlie  earth  and  materialls  feeding  the  same,  wee  valew  at 
three  poundes  a  tree,  one  with  another,  in  toto  L.IH.” 

There  were  also  eighteen  orangc-trees  that  had  not  borne  fruit, 
which,  with  their  boxes,  w'cre  v^ued  at  five  pounds  a  tree,  one 
with  another,  L.90 ;  a  white  marble  fountain,  with  a  statue  of 
Diana  upon  it ;  and  a  fayre  led  cistern  belonging  to  it,  and  a 
“  clianellcd  pavement,”  were  esteemed  to  be  worth  L,7.  Ano¬ 
ther  fountain  of  white,  marble,  with  a  statue  of  a  mermaid,  and 
the  cistern,  were  valued  at  L.  10.  P.275. 

Some  peculiarities  no  doubt  are  to  be  observed  in  the  structure 

of  the  s^s  of  the  orange  kind  ;  but  in  their  character  they  re- 
voL.  v.  NO.  ir.  _r 
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semble  the  seeds  of  other  fruit  •  la  what  respect  nucroscopicak 
investigatioas  have,  discovered  thftn  to  be  as  wonderful  aa  the 
human  frame>  as  stated  by  the  author,  we  are  not  at  all  aware. 
But  can  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  author's  credulity 
is  such  as  to  admit  the  following  absurdity }  and  yet  it  is  gravely 
detailed?  . 

"  Signior  Francesco  Lana,  in  his  Prodromus  to  some  philosoiducsl  disco¬ 
veries,  tells  us,  that  there  is  a  way  of  producing  oranges  without  sowing  or 
planting  the  treesj  only  by  infusing  the  flowers  in  oil  of  almonds :  for  that 
this  oil  will,  many  years  afterwards,  at  the  proper  season,  produce  both  flow¬ 
ers  and  ripe  oranges.”  P.-  S80. 

MvJberry. — Concerning  the  mulberry,  Mortu  Nigra,  Mr. 
Phillips  speculates,  that  it  might  be  successfully  and  proHtably 
cultivated  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  silk-worm  ; 
and  he  recommends  it  as  a  fence  in  place  of  the  hedgerow  trees 
at  present  in  use.  The  breeding  and  feeding  of  the  silk  worm, 
he  thinks,  would  aflord  employment  to  the  aged  and  infirm  of 
the  lower  classes,  and  thus  diminishing  the  number  of  inmates  in 
the  workhouses,  would  reduce  the  heavy  load  of  poor-rates.  The 
suggesstion  is  assuredly  important,  and,  if  practicable,  would 
prove  highly  beneficial.  But  the  climate  of  Britain,  we  suspect, 
is  too  unsteady  and  ungenial,  if  not  for  the  tree,  at  least  for  the- 
insect ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  silk  of  Bri¬ 
tain  can  ever  be  obtained  in  such  favourable  circumstances  as  to 
be  conddered  a  profitable  commercial  commodity  to  be  brought 
into  competition  with  the  produce  of  other  countries. 

Many  other  plants, both  indigenous  and  exotic,  and  of  consider¬ 
able  interest,  remain  unnoticed.— -But  we  must  now  bring  our 
remarks  to  a  close;  and,  notwithstanding  the  defects  already 
pointed  out,  we  freely  admit,  that  Mr.  Phillips  has  produced  a 
very  entertaining  book.  With  a  little  more  discrimination  and 
judicious  arrangement,  it  might  be  greatly  improved  and  extend¬ 
ed.  It  is  beautifully  print^ ;  but  the  large  margin  and  fine 
paper  add  nothing  to  the  real  value  of  the  work  ;  and  tiie  colour¬ 
ed  engravings,  which  are  very  indifferently  executed,  while  they 
increase  the  expense,  contribute  very  little  to  its  illustration. 

A.m.yW.^Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in 
.Asia,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  present  time.  By  Hugh 
Murray,  F.R.S.E.  author  of  Historical  Account  of  Discoveries 
in  Africa.  In  S  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh.  Constable  and  Co* 

1820.  ,  i,  . 

This  is  an  instructive,  arid  withal  an  amusing  performance.  With  . 
a  laudable  industry,  the  author  searched  public  and  private  libraries 
for  books  and  manuscripts  relative  to  his  subject,  and  corresponded 
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and  conversed  with  men  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  of  orien¬ 
tal  affairs.  He  thus  accumulated  an  immense  mass  of  materials  for 
his  intended  work,  which,  with  singular  felicity,  he  has  arranged 
and  condensed  into  a  very  attractive  form.  H.iving  collected  into 
a  focus  the  rays  of  knowledge  which  lay  obscured  amid  dust  and 
lumber,  and  scattered  over  a  vast  extent  both  of  time  and  space,  he 
has  made  them  shine  with  a  concentrated  and  steady  light ;  so  as 
to  give  us  a  luminous  and  highly  interesting  view  of  many  a  daring 
and  arduous  enterprise,  and  to  disclose  scenes  of  society  and  nature 
fitted  to  suggest  useful  trains  of  reflection.  By  the  same  means  he 
has  also  succeeded  in  unfolding  the  motives  of  ambition  and  avarice 
which,  operating  in  various  places  of  Europe  from  the  remotest 
ages,  and  perseveringly  seeking,  at  every  hazard,  the  possession  of 
their  objects,  have  at  last  made  many  of  the  regions  of  Asia  as  fa¬ 
miliar  to  our  thoughts  as  the  well  known  places  of  our  native  coun¬ 
try.  The  work  is  confined  entirely  to  the  continent ;  voyages  of 
discovery  along  its  northern  coasts,  as  well  as  among  the  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  having  been  deliberately,  and  for  good  rea¬ 
sons,  excluded  from  the  plan.  It  consists  of  six  books,  preceded  by 
an  introduction,  which  records  the  discoveries  of  the  ancients,  and 
of  the  Arabians  in  Asia.  **  The  first  book  contains  general  travels 
“  through  Asia,  including  the  narratives  of  those  travellers  who 
“  went  over  the  larger  part  of  it,  or  pas.sed  from  one  to  another  of 
**  its  great  divisions.  In  the  succeeding  books,  the  leading  natural 
“  divisions  of  Asia,  with  the  travels  performed  through  each,  are 
“  successively  treated  of."  Any  thing  like  a  regular  analysis  of  a 
work  of  this  description,  which  is  itself  an  analysis  of  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  volumes,  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  We  shall 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  short  statement  of  the  occasion 
and  result  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  enterprises  of  discovery, 
with  a  few  occasional  extracts  from  such  parts  of  the  work  as  are 
deemed  most  curious  or  important.  ' 

The  Persian  war  made  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  that  empire, 
and  their  previous  habits  gave  them  a  turn  for  observation  and  in¬ 
quiry.  Alexander's  expedition  into  India  had  in  view  both  con¬ 
quest  and  discovery ;  and  while  a  considerable  part  of  its  interior 
was  traversed,  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  ascertain^  the  nature  of  the 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
This  part  of  Asia  was  farther  explored  under  the  auspices  of  Seleti.> 
cus,  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  was  found  in  most  respects  essenti¬ 
ally  the  same  as  at  the  present  moment.  Commerce  led  to  a  new 
species  of  enterprise ;  and  while  the  farthest  shores  of  India  were 
visited  from  the  ports  of  .the  Bed  Sea,  regular  caravans  were  sente 
from  Byzantium  to  the  Seres,  the  remotest  people  known  to  tHe  an- 
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dents.  This  overland  communication  lay  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  Asia  to  Seriea,  supposed  to  be  China.  Political  revolution  after¬ 
wards  made  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  commerce  impracticable,  and 
the  regions  of  eastern  Asia  then  sunk  into  a  state  of  oblivion,  till 
**  they  were  destined,  after  many  ages,  and  under  new  names,  to  be- 
“  come  grand  objects  of  modem  discovery.” 

Geography  was  a  favourite  study  among  the  learned  Arabians ; 
and,  accoimng  to  them,  there  arc  three  spots  on  the  globe  which 
surpass  all  the  rest  in  beauty  and  fertility — the  Ghutah  of  Damas¬ 
cus,  the  banks  of  Aileh,  and  the  plain  of  Samarcand.  The  latter 
especially  is  said  to  be  the  most  delightful  of  all  the  places  which 
God  created.  It  was  full  of  splendid  cities,  and  of  men  of  virtue, 
peace  and  hospitality.  The  poorest  people  had  an  apartment  in 
their  houses  allotted  for  the  reception  of  strangers.  The  Turks,  a 
name  of  equal  latitude  of  application  with  that  of  Scythians  of  old, 
or  of  Tartars  at  present,  inhabit  the  northern  regions  of  Asia.  The 
most  remote  of  these  hordes  are  said  to  “  resemble  beasts ;  their 
“  hearts  are  hard  ;  their  character  bad  ;  they  are  without  faith  or 
“  religion.”  .Those  who  dwell  on  the  “  Sea  of  Darkness,”  have,  in 
summer,  an  uninterrupted  day,  and  in  winter  a  night  of  the  same 
length.  The  snow  never  melts,  and  the  inhabitants  subsist  on 
fish.  The  Arabians  knew  India,  which  they  describe  under  two 
great  divisions,— Sind  on  the  Indus,  and  Hind  on  the  Ganges. 
Cashmire,  with  its  beautiful  region,  inclosed  within  immense  moun¬ 
tains,  was  also  known  to  them ;  as  was  also  China,  which  they  call 
Seen. 

The  description  of  China  is  such  as,  owing  to  the  permanence  of  insti¬ 
tutions  and  manners  in  that  cnipirc,  miglit  even  now  be  considerd  as  accu¬ 
rate.  They  mention  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  described  as  an  excellent 
kind  of  earth,  'of  which  is  made  a  ware  as  fine  and  transparent  as  glass ;  the 
universal  custom  of  drinking,  infused  in  hot  water,  an  herb  called  tcha  (tea) 
which  is  supposed  to  cure  every  disease ;  the  use  of  rice  as  the  staple  article 
of  food,  and  uie  manufacture  from  it  of  a  strong  liquor.  We  learn  from  them 
alw  the  extensive  cultivation  of  silk,  and  me  prevailing  use  of  it  in  the 
dtesses  of  all  ranks.  They  mention  the  general  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing  ;•  also  the  strictness  of  the  police,  the  care  with  which  crimes  are 
prevent<^  or  punished,  and  the  copious  application  of  the  bamboo  fur  that 
purpose  ;  to  which  they  add  the  more  culpable  custom,  by  which  govern¬ 
ment,  in  every  city,  license  and  pay  a  certain  number  of  courtezans.  The 
deficiency  of  cleanliness  in  the  people,  and  their  inordinate  habits  of  gaming, 
are  also  touched  upon.  We  may  add  the  exclusive  circulation  of  copper 
maner ;  the  large  revenue  levied  on  salt ;  and,  as  a  minor  object,  the  official 
use  of  drums  and  bells.  So  many  curious  particulars,  thus  accurately  nar¬ 
rated,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  travels,  and  the  intclli- 
.  gence  of  those  by  whom  they  are  narrated.” 

A  Spanish  Jew,  Benjamin  of  Tudcla,  or  Rabbi  Benjamin,  has 
left  a  relation  of  his  travels  through  Asia  during  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  .  It  has  been  doubted  whether  these  travels  were  really 
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performed,  or  are  not  merely  a  comptlation.  At  any  rate,  they 
shew  the  state  of  knowledge  of  the  countries  of  the  cast  at  the  early 
period  of  their  publication.  They  relate  to  the  Holy  Land,  Tad- 
mor  or  Palmyra,  Bagdad,  Persia,  and  India. 

A  mission  sent  by  the  Pope  to  the  Tartars  on  the  northern  frtm- 
tier  of  Persia,  is  the  first  European  enterprise  mentioned  in  the 
work.  A  Franciscan  friar,  named  Ascelin,  was  at  its  head.  But, 
though  a  good  monk,  he  knew  little  of  the  ways  of  men,  and  was 
therefore  but  ill  qualified  for  the  office  to  which  he  was  appointed. 
The  embassy  was  so  ill  received,  because  they  exalted  the  Pepe 
above  the  Khan,  brought  no  presents,  and  refused  to  prostrate 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  Baicthney,  the  viceroy  of  Zingis,  that 
they  were  doomed  to  die,  a  sentence  which  would  have  been  execut¬ 
ed,  had  not  the  principal  wife  of  Baicthney  interposed  in  their  be¬ 
half,  and  obtain^  their  life  from  her  exasperated  lord.  They  were 
then  dismissed  with  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  of  this  tenor : 

**  Know,  Pope,  that  your  messengers  have  come  to  us,  and  have  given 
your  letters,  and  have  held  the  strangest  discourses  that  ever  were  heard. 
We  know  not  if  you  gave  them  authority  to  speak  as  they  have  done ;  but 
we  send  you  the  firm  commandment  and  ordinance  of  God,  which  is,  that 
if  you  wish  to  remain  seated  in  your  land  and  heritage,  you.  Pope,  must 
come  to  us  in  your  proper  person,  and  do  homage  to  him  who  holds  just 
sway  over  the  whole  earth ;  and  if  you  do  not  obey  this  finn  command  of 
Ood,  and  of  him  who  holds  just  sway  over  the  whole  earth,  God  only  knows 
what  may  happen.” 

Before  the  return  of  Ascelin,  Carpini,  with  some  other  preacher 
friars,  had  been  sent  on  a  second  mission  to  Tartary ;  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  through  Germany  and  Poland  to  the  court  of  Bathy,  second 
in  authority  under  the  khan  in  the  north.  After  an  interview  with 
this  prince,  they  were  obliged  to  go  onward  to  the  court  of  the  khan 
himself.  He  had  just  been  elected,  and  his  own  chiefs,  and  the 
ambassadors  of  foreign  princes,  had  assembled  to  congratulate  him 
upon  the  event,  to  the  number  of  4000  nobles.  Carpini  failed  alsb 
in  obtaining  the  object  of  his  mission  ;  but  his  account  of  it  made 
known  the  nature  of  the  country,  with  many  things  respecting  its 
inhabitants. 

The  king  of  France,  St.  Louis,  in  his  zeal  to  propagate  the 
Christian  faith,  sent  a  third  embassy  to  Tartary,  with  thd  view  of 
obtaining  liberty  to  appoint  preachers  to  that  country.  This  mis¬ 
sion  was  entrusted  to  Rubruquis,  a  Minorite  friar ;  and  in  tbe 
course  of  its  execution,  he  visited  successively  the  courts  of  Sartach, 
of  Scacatai,  Baatu,  and  Mangu  Khan,  the  son  of  Zingis.  llubru- 
quis's  account  is  replete  with  curious  and  valuable  iuformation  ; 
but  he  received  no  satisfaction  as  to  the  object  for  which  his  journey 
was  undertaken ;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  suggests,  that,  if  success 
was  expected  from  missions  into  Tartary,  they  must  be  headed  by  a 
bishop,  and  not  by  poor  friars  like  himself. 
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We  come  now  to  the  travels  of  Maroo  Polo,  in  the  account  of 
which  we  must  be  somewhat  more  particular.  He  travelled  as  a 
merchant,  in  company  with  his  father  and  uncle,  and  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  four-and-twenty  years,  returned  to  Venice,  his  native  aty, 
immensely  rich  in  jewels.  He  was  afterwards  a  prisoner  in 
noa,  and  dictated  the  narrative  of  his  travels  to  a  fhend  who  visited 
him  during  his  confinement.  Turcoroania,  a  part  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  a  country  celebrated  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  carpets,  is  first  described.  The  mountainous  re^on  of 
Armenia  was  next  traversed ;  Georgia  and  the  Caspian,  which  the 
traveller  says  b  a  lake  entirely  enclosed  by  land,  are  well  described. 
Bagdad  had  come  under  the  power  of  the  Moguls,  but  it  was  still 
a  great  city,  with  manufactures  of  embroidered  silks,  damasks,  and 
flowered  velvets;  and  with  schools  for  the  study  of  the  Koran, 
magic,  physics,  and  astronomy.  Persia  was  found  a  fine  fertile 
country,  interspersed  with  deserts,  and  infested  by  bands  of  rob¬ 
bers.  Ormus  was  a  great  emporium,  having  a  communication  with 
India,  and  also  with  Europe.  On  leaving  thb  commercial  mart, 
he  travelled  through  the  fertile  province  of  Kerman,  thence  through 
a  desert  to  Kubus,  where  he  found  a  manufactory  of  steel  looking- 

S lasses  (  proceeding  onward,  he  crossed  a  desert  very  desolate  and 
reary,  abounding  with  pools  of  salt-water ;  and,  after  eight  days 
travelling  through  it,  he  came  to  Timochain,  the  site  of  which  has 
not  been  distinctly  ascertained,  but  supposed  to  be  a  populous 
kingdom  in  the  north  of  Persia. 

**  Here  he  learned  much  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ismaelis  or  Assassins,  the 
prince  of  which,  under  the  appellation  m  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain, 
was  viewed  in  Europe  with  a  mixture  of  fear  and  wonder.  A  full  account 
is  here  given  of  the  process  by  which  he  had  estabUshed  this  power  so  much 
dreaded.  In  the  recesses  of  the  rugged  and  inaccessible  mountains  over 
which  he  reigned,  be  had  formed  a  garden,  adorned  with  all  the  finest  plants 
and  odoriferous  flowers  of  the  east.  Having  fixetl  upon  some  youtn  who 
appeared  suited  to  his  purpose,  he  caused  him,  by  a  soporific  draught,  to 
be  thrown  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  transported  into  the  enchanted  ^uden. 
Here  all  was  arranged  to  represent  the  paradise  which  Mahomet  hM  pro¬ 
mised  after  death  to  the  gallant  defenders  of  his  faith.  Besides  the  assem¬ 
blage  pf  every  object  that  could  delight  the  eye  and  the  ear,  the  most  deli¬ 
cious  viands  were  supplied  in  abundance,  while  beautiful  damsels  represent¬ 
ing  the  houris  of  Manomet,  lavished  on  him  the  most  fascinating  caresses. 
After  remaining  for  several  days  steep^  in  this  sea  of  voluptuous  pleasure, 
the  soporific  draught  was  again  administered ;  on  awakiim  from  which,  he 
fouud  all  the  gay  scene  departed,  and  notliing  around  him  but  the  bleak 
and  mountainous  world,  to  which  his  eyes  had  been  accustomed.  He  wIm 
then  railed  before  the  prince,  and  informed  that  a  foretaste  bad  now  been 
>  granted  him  of  the  paradise  destined  for  those  who  had  shed  their  blood  in 
the  cause  of  Islamism,  and  that  dcatli,  met  in  the  execution  of  his  commands, 

,  would  at  once  introduce  him  to  the  wnnanent  enjoyment  of  those  brilliant 
and  regretteil  mansions  which  he  Md  just  tmittra.  The  alacrity  with 
‘  which  the  initiated,  thenceforth,  threw  Uiemselves  on  the  most  certain  and 
terrible  forms  of  death,  clearly  indicated  the  success  of  this  instifutiop. 
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These  detsila  have  been  vieared  by  learned  writer* as  improbable,  and  Uhas 
been  nippoaed,  that  he  merely  brechup  a  few  faTOurite  youths  amid  the 
pleasures  of  his  court,  and  thereby  created  that  fanatical  attachment,  of 
which  the  effects  were  so  obvious ;  I  confess,  the  report,  as  given  by  our 
traveller,  appears  to  me  more  conformable  to  the  principles  of  human  na> 
tore.  Habitual  pleasures,  besides  their  enervating  influence,  would  be  as¬ 
sociated  in  their  mind  with  earth,  and  would  be  ties  binding  tVin  to  it. 
But  a  mysterious  and  transient  glimpse  of  an  unknown  bliss,  thus  suddenly 
opening  and  disappearing,  was  every  way  calculated  to  suggest  to  the  pas¬ 
sions  and  fancy,  the  voluptuous  heaven  of  the  prophet.  In  whatever  manner 
he  secured  the  ^eadful  faith  of  these  unfortunate  victims,  his  employment  of 
it  is  well  known.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  organize  a  system  of  regal  assassi¬ 
nation  which  the  strongest  and  the  weakest  were  equ^y  unable  to  escape. 
The  greatest  conquerors  felt  themselves  compelled  to  purchase  security  by 
the  payment  of  a  large  tribute.  This  terrible  empire,  which  he  had  esta¬ 
blished  over  the  rulers  of  mankind,  was  not  conflned  to  this  part  of  Asia. 
Several  branches  were  extended  into  the  mountainous  districts  of  Syria,  and 
the  fall  of  several  distinguished  Christian  princes,  and  the  gay  triumph  with 
which  the  assassins  met  the  death  of  torture  to  which  they  were  condemned, 
caused  Europe  to  learn,  with  fear  and  amazement,  the  existence  of  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  race.  Their  inaccessible  haunts,  and  formidable  means  of  ven- 

Sance,  enabled  them  long  to  defy  all  efforts  to  extirpate  them.  At  length 
ulagou.  Ailing  the  place  of  Great  Khan,  deemed  it  incumbent  on  him,  as 
ruler  of  Asia,  to  root  out  this  daring  and  destructive  potentate.  He  gave 
orders  to  one  of  his  lieutenants  to  reduce  the  castles  of  the  IsmaeUans, 
which,  after  a  difficult  warfare  of  three  years,  was  at  length  effected.  The 
accumulated  vengeance  of  mankind  then  fell  upon  that  miilty  race,  and  blood 
for  blood  was  exacted  tenfold.  Twelve  thousand  of  these  wretched  fana¬ 
tics  are  said  to  have  perished  in  this  Anal  catastrophe.” 

From  Timochain,  Marco  went  eastward  for  six  days,  over  a 
fine  country,  to  Balach,  (Balkh)  a  capital  and  emporium  of  cen¬ 
tral  Asia;  even  then  it  presented  vestiges  of  ancient  grandeur. 
Tokarestan  is  correctly  described,  as  well  as  many  of  those  places 
delineated  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  other  recent  travellers.  At 
Ka.shcar,  (Cashgar,)  a  great  emporium,  he  met  with  travellers  from 
all  places  of  the  world,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Karkan,  supposed 
the  modem  Yarkund.  From  this  place  he  enters  upon  unknown  re¬ 
gions,  and  first  mentions  Cotam  or  Khoten,  a  country  which,  though 
celebrated,  has  been  hitherto  but  vaguely  described.  Marco  re¬ 
presents  it  as  containing  many  cities,  and  abounding  with  the  ne¬ 
cessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  He  next  came  to  Peyn,  a  country 
which  yields  a  beautiful  species  of  jasper,  and  after  passing  through 
Charchan,  naturally  fertile,  but  wasted  by  the  Tartars,  he  came  to 
Lop,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  the  great  desert  Shamo  or  Cohi, 
which,  according  to  the  Chinese  maps,  extends  two  thousand  miles 
from  east  to  west.  In  Tangut,  on  the  south  of  this  wilderness,  our 
traveller  witnessed  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Shamanism,  mixed 
with  the  remains  of  a  ruder  system.  The  dead  were  embalmed, 
and  held  in  great  veneration.  Ho  next  notices  Kamul,  a  district 
of  extreme  fertility,  inhabited  by  a  lettered,  refined,  and  voluptu- 
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ous  people.  He  mentions  Karracorum,  and  describes  the.TarUrs 
in  terms  similar  to  the  authentic  accounts  of  Carpini  and  Kubni- 
quis.  He  remained  a  year  at  Socheu,  and  describes  the  route  by 
which  he  entered  China.  In  the  Tartarian  province  of  Kartsdiin, 
he  came  to  a  nuignificent  hunting  palace  of  Uie  Khan.  The  park 
was  sixt^  m'des  in  circuit ;  the  palaee  was  built  chiefly  of  mar¬ 
ble,  with  bamboo  pavillions ;  there  were  two  hundred  factories,  and 
ten  thousand  horses  and  mares,  the  latter  milk-white.  Their  milk 
was  reserved  for  the  race  of  Zingis  alone.  The  Khan  is  said  to 
have  shewn  some  predilection  for  Christianity,  and  Marco  laments 
there  were  na  peisons  from  the  Pope  fitted  to  make  him  a  convert. 

**  Polo  proceMed  wkh  the  Khan  to  Cambalu,”  the  capital  of  Ca¬ 
thay,  or  modern  China.  The  description  of  this  metropolis,  agrees 
in  all  respects  with  that  of  Pekin,  as  given  by  recent  travellers. 
Quinsai  is  mentioned,  and  seems,  from  what  is  said  of  it,  to  corre¬ 
spond  to  Hangteheou-fou.  It  is  called  the  celestial  city ;  is  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  circuit ;  has  a  mighty  river  on  one  side,  and  a  spa¬ 
cious  lakoton  the  other ;  canals  are  distributed  through  the  streets, 
crossed  by  twelve  thousand  bridges,  and  while  waggons  are  passing 
over  above,  boats  with  masts  are  sailing  beneath.  He  describes 
Nankin,  and  many  of  the  cities  of  southern  China,  and  some  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  people.  In  his  way  home  he  obtain¬ 
ed  much  information  of  Java,  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  the  coasts  of  Co¬ 
romandel,  and  Malabar,  where  he  notices  the  abundance  of  pepper 
and  ginger.  Thence  he  visited  Guzerat  and  Cambia,  and  returned 
home  by  the  Red  Sea. 

Oderic  of  Portenau,  a  Minorite  friar,  travelled  through  many  of 
the  countries  described  by  Marco  Polo,  having  pas^  through 
Armenia,  part  of  Tartary,  Persia,  India,  and  China.  He  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  traveller  who  mentioned  the  long  nails  of  the 
Chinese,  and  the  pinched  feet  of  their  women.  The  grace  and 
“  beauty  of  their  women,”  he  says,  “  is  to  have  small  and  slender 
**  feet,  and,  therefore,  the  mothers,  when  the  daughters  are  young, 
“  do  bind  up  their  feet,  that  they  may  not  grow  great.”  Oderic 
died  in  1331,  >.irhen  preparing  for  a  second  journey  into  the  cast. 
His  credit  has  sufiered  from  the  coincidence  of  his  statements  with 
those  contained  in  the  narrative  of  Sir  John  Mandevillc  ;  but,  as 
he  died  a  year  before  Sir  John  ever  pretended  to  set  out  on  his 
travels,  he,  at  least,  cannot  be  branded  for  a  thief  because  of  the  re^ 
semblance.  Mr.  Murray,  apparently  on  good  grounds,  pronounces 
the  work  of  this  knight-errant,  a  pure  and  entire  fabrication.'* 
Hioold  dc  Monte  Crucis,  a  Romish  friar,  also  traversed  a  large 
jxirtion  of  Asia,  and  published  a  narrative  of  his  adventures.  He 
made  the  tour  of  the  Holy  Land,  passed  into  Tartary,  and  says  of 
the  power  of  the  khan,  ‘‘  that  it  is  supposed  that  even  the  beasts 
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«  cannot  eat  or  drink  unless  Ik  will.”  At  Bagdad,  the  scat  of  the 
caliphs,  **  the  poor  friar  was  received  as  if  he  had  been  an  angel  of 
**  God.”  We  have  next  an  account  of  a  mission  sent  by  Henry 
III.  of  Caadle  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Timur.  Hu^  Gonza> 
les  de  Clavijo,  was  the  envoy,  who,  on  his  return  in  1406,  wrote  a 
valuable  and  authentic  narrative  of  his  journey.  To  this 'follow 
some  notices  of  an  embassy  sent  to  the  court  of  China  by  IViirza 
Schah  Rokh,  the  fourth  son  of  Timur.  The  account  of  this  mis¬ 
sion  mentions  many  of  the  places  described  by  Marco  Polo.  At 
Kara  Moran,  a  rich  frontier  city  of  China,  **  they  were  particular* 
ly  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  damsels,  who,  •  contrary  to  the 
**  general  tone  of  Chinese  manners,  stationed  themselves  at  the 
«  doors  of  the  taverns,  whence  our  envoys  called  the  place  Hassan* 

«  abad,  or  city  of  beauty.”  The  Chinese,  it  seems,  rose  as  early, 
and  were  as  proud  and  ceremonious  then  as  now. 

We  come  now  to  an  analysis  of  some  voyages  along  the  southern 
coasts  of  Asia.  The  first  in'  order  is  that  of  Ferdinand  Mendez 
Finto,  whose  exploits  are  altogether  marvellous.  He  was  at  the 
court  of  Abyssinia ;  a  pirate  on  the  Indian  ocean ;  a  prisoner  in 
China ;  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  Loochoo ;  afterwards  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Portuguese  government  in  different  parts  of  Siam  ; 
and,  after  twenty-one  years  absence,  during  which  he  hod  been 
thirty  times  made  captive,  he  arrived  in  Lisbon  in  great  poverty. 
It  requires  a  strong  faith  to  believe  in  the  adventures  of  this  tra¬ 
veller.  He  has,  indeed,  been  branded  for  a  want  of  truth  in  his 
statements,  beyond  other  narrators  *  ;  more  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  cast  has,  however,  regained  him  much  of  his  lost  reputation. 
In  1607  Captain  Sharpey  sailed  from  England  to  explore  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  coast  of  Guzerat.  He  weighed  anchor  with  two  tall 
“  shippes,”  entered  the  Red  Sea,  and  came  to  Aden,  where  he  was 
mounted  upon  **  a  fair  Arabian  horse.”  At  Mocha  he  was  also 
“  most  lovingly  received.”  In  his  voyage  to  India  he  lost  a  ship, 
which  was  *•  a  hinderance  to  the  worshipful  company,  and  the  ut- 
“  ter  undoing  of  us  poor  mariners.”  No  lives,  however,  were  lost. 
Sir  Henry  Middleton  made  a  still  more  eventful  voyage  to  the  Red 
Sea  ;  at  Mocha  he  was  decoyed  on  shore,  maltreated,  and  put  in 
prison.  A  boat  full  of  his  men  at  length  came  on  shore,  made  his 
keepers  drunk,  cooped  Sir  Henry  in  an  empty  barrel,  and  convey¬ 
ed  him  to  the  ship.  He  then  threatened  the  town  with  ruin  unless 
the  Arabs  delivered  up  his  men  and  the  goods  which  had  been 
landed.  From  Mocha  Sir  Henry  sailed  to  India ;  he  afterwards 
returned  to  Mocha,  and  sent  on  shore  a  round  demand  of  100,000 


*  Ferdinand  Mcndei  Pinto  was  but  a  type  of  thcc,  thou  liar  of  the  first  uaagnitude. 
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mis. '  ^  THomas  Grantliam  explored  a  part  of  the  Indian  teas; 
and  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  voyage,  which  exists  in  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  object  of  his  voyam  was  to  attack  the  set- 
daments  of  the  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies,  Mt  he  was  informed  that 
peace  had  been  concluded  before  he  had  had  an  opportunity  to  be¬ 
gin  his  operations.  After  this  he  received  a  commissioii  to  treat 
with  some  malcontents  who  had  taken  poasession  of  Bombay,  pro¬ 
fessing  allegiance  to  the  king,  but  expelling  Mr.  Ward,  the  go¬ 
vernor  appointed  by  the  Company.  Sir  -Thomas  seems  to  have 
been  a  blunt  negotiator,  •  (at  he  told  the  persons  to  whom  he  had 
been  sent,  that  **  to  tume  out  the  Honourable  Company  was  plaine 
rebellion,”  for  which  “  they  would  all  be  hanged,  and  bring 
**  their  families  to  shame  and  disgrace.”  They  **  had  many  pros 
**  and  conSy  but  no  determination.”  At  length,  however,  they  de¬ 
livered  the  fort  to  the  king,  not  to  the  Company.  **  I  was  glad 
**  to  get  it  any  wayes.”  He  was  invited  to  a  dinner,  after  which 
he  drank  the  health  of  the  king,  queen,  and  duke.  It  was  too  soon 
to  drink  the  Honourable  Company's.  Next  day  he  xame  to  the 
fert  to  receive  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  but  the  arrival  of  a  new  go¬ 
vernor,  a  few  weeks  after,  tended  more  to  adjust  matters  than  the 
negociation  of  Sir  Thomas. 

Some  very  adventurous  journeys  were  undertaken,  chiefly  by 
Englishmen,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  the  view  of  opening  a  < 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Cas¬ 
pian.  Great  and  repeated  efforts  were  made  for  that  end ;  but 
they  were  all  equally  abortive.  Journeys  were  performed  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  afterwards,  both  by  the  Portuguese  and  the  English,  over¬ 
land  to  and  from  India.  The  routes  of  these  lay  across  either  the 
Little  or  the  Great  Desert. 

"  The  former  lies  between  Aleppo  and  Anna,  from  which  last  travellers 
could  go  down  the  rivers  to  Baasora.  The  Geat  Desert  stretches  in  a  direct 
line  from  Aleppo  to  Bassora,  and  forms  the  shortest  route ;  but,  as  there  is 
no  inhabited  spot  in  its  whole  extent,  greater  provision  must  be  made  for 
passing  it,  as  well  as  greater  precaution  against  its  roving  inhabitants.  The 
former  route  is  that  taken  by  the  Portuguese  travellers,  Teneiro  and  Godin- 
ho,  the  latter  was  followed  by  Colonel  Capper  and  Major  Taylor." 

The  remaining  part  of  the  first  volume,  is  taken  up  with  a  re¬ 
view  of  a  variety  of  travels  to  different  parts  of  Central  Asia ;  and 
with  a  general  view  of  geographical  systems  relative  to  Asia.  In 
this  part  of  the  work,  which  we  are  dbliged  to  pass  over  with  this 
slight  notice,  the  curious  reader  will  find  much  interesting  matter. 

The  whole  of  the  second  volume  is  devoted  to  discoveries  in  Hin- 
dostan  and  the  adjacent  countries.  In  this  part,  the  intercourse 
of  the  Venetians  and  the  Genoese  with  India,  and  the  discover¬ 
ies  of  the  Portuguese,  are  particularly  attended  to ;  but  as  these 
things  form  the  subjects  of  general  history,  with  which  we  must  pre- 
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sume  our  readers  are  aequainted,  we  shall  not  enter  into  any  parti- 
culars  respecting  them. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Portuguese  MissioiuiTies  in  India,  are 
considered  in  a  separate  chapter.  It  is  well  known,  that  large 
bodies  of  the  different  religious  orders  hastened  to  the  east,  as  soon 
as  a  footing  had  been  obtained  in  its  populous  regions,  with  the 
view  of  extending  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Pope.  They  wde 
struck  with  the  great  similarity  observable  between  the  ceremonial 
of  the  Catholic  and  the  Hindoo  religions.  **  This  mimicry,'”  they 
considered  as  **  the  most  profound  of  all  the  arts  by  which  the  devU 
**  sought  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Chnstianity.”  The  fathm  made 
some  proselytes  at  Goa,  among  whom  was  the  only  daughter  of  the 
king.  The  missionaries  laboured  with  much  assiduity  at  Salsette, 
— tne  strong-hold  of  Hindoo  idolatry,  and  were  aided  by  the  civil 
power.  The  temples,  with  their  images,  were  destroyed ;  the  cities 
and  villages  were  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  massacred.  They 
proceeded  next  to  found  a  church,  when  the  Hindoos  turned  upon 
them,  and  revenged  themselves.  The  misuonaries  had  no  better 
success  on  the  coast  of  Pesqueria,  another  great  theatre  of  their  ex¬ 
ertions.  Through  their  means,  however,  the  country  was  explored 
and  described.  Manrique,  especially,  who  travers^  the  greater 
part  of  Bengal  and  Arracan,  and  sailed  down  the  Indus,  greatly 
extended  the  knowledge  of  geography. 

It  is  impossible,"  as  Mr.  Murray  observes,  to  dispute  their  extraor¬ 
dinary  displays  of  zeal  and  self-devotion  ;  yet  the  choice  of  means  was  so 
indiscriminate,  and  their  ideas  of  their  own  religion  seem  so  exclusively  con¬ 
fined  to  external  and  often  superstitious  ceremonies,  that  we  cannot  but 
sympathize  in  the  difficulty  which  they  themselves  so  often  mourn  over,  of 
distinguishing  between  itself  and  that  of  the  nations  whom  they  came  to 
convert.” 

The  same  system  was  pursued  in  China  and  Japan,  till  both 
they  and  the  religion  which  they  taught,  were  completely  rooted 
out  of  the  latter  country. 

The  Danes  endeavoured  to  disseminate  the  Christian  religion  in 
India,  through  the  medium  of  a  Moravian  mission  attached  to  their 
establishment  at  Tranquebar. 

In  carrying  on  their  pious  labours,  the  missionaries  called  in  none  of 
those  superstitious  aids,  so  familiarly  resorted  to  by  the  Romish  Friars. 
They  found  themselves,  however,  constantly  opposed  by  difficulties  which 
could  scarcely  be  considered  as  less  than  insuperable."  Tne  Hindoos  viewed 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Christian  religion  with  pleasure ;  but  said  there  were 
twelve  modes  of  going  to  heaven,  revealed  to  different  races  of  men,  and 
that  each  was  bound  to  adhere  to  his  own.  They  had  already  gods  more  than 
enough.  '  Christ  might  save  Christians — they  were  content  with  their  Mam- 
murtijol.’  The  only  success  of  the  Missionaries  was  produced  by  means  of 
'  Sdfools,  where,  however,  they  had  to  support,  not  only  the  masters,  but 
also  the  pupils,  none  being  to  be  obtained  whose  whole  maintaiiianoe  was 
not  provided  by  them.  These  scholars,  however,  were  not  oidy  taught 
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Christianity  themselves,  but  beeame  afterwards  the  means  of  imparting  it 
to  others,  so  that  a  silent  and  gradual  extension  took  place.  It  is  stated  by 
^iecamp,  that  in  thirty  years,  beginning  at  1705,  there  had  been  converted 
at  Tranquebar  3517  persons,  of  whom  S331  were  then  alive.  In  Madras, 
Tanjore,  and  other  districts,  the  converts  amounted  to  1140.” 

The  Protestant  nations,  and  particularly  the  English,  had  been 
lon^  reproached  with  an  indifference  to  ^e  religious  interests  of 
their  eastern  subjects.  Their  conduct  here,  formed  a  striking  coo> 
trast  to  that  zeal,  however  little  distinguished  by  knowledge,  which 
had  certainly  distinguished  the  Catholic  nations.  The  present  age 
has  done  much  to  wipe  off  this  reproach.  ■  The  chief  merit  is  due 
to  the  mission  founded  at  Serampore  about  the  end  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  by  some  individuals  of  the  Baptist  persuasion.  None  seems 
ever  to  have  been  conducted  on  principles  of  purer  philanthropy,  or 
in  a  manner  more  worthy  of  the  Christian  character.  In  prosecut¬ 
ing  their  objects,  the  missionaries  have  made  a  progress  in  philo¬ 
logical  science  and  research,  which  has  commanded  the  admiration 
even  of  those  who  could  not  otherwise  estimate  the  value  of  their 
exertions.  Through  their  efforts,  the  difficulties  once  supposed  in¬ 
surmountable,  which  opposed  our  knowledge  of  the  lan^ages  of 
India,  have  been  entirely  removed.  They  have  accomplish^  the 
task,  supposed,  if  possible,  still  more  arduous,  of  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  the  Chinese  language :  and  thus,  there  is  now  scarcely  a  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  Indus  to  the  Eastern  Ocean,  who  may  not  read  in 
their  own  language  the  greater  part  of  the  sacred  volume. 

Besides  a  review  of  a  variety  of  travels  through  different  parts  of 
Hindostan,  Mr.  Murray  gives  a  very  instructive  view  of  toe  geo¬ 
graphy  and  the  statistics  of  that  part  of  India.  These  subjects  he 
takes  up  under  the  following  heads. — Physical  aspect  of  Hindos¬ 
tan — System  of  Agriculture — Natural  Products — Population — 
Keligion  and  Literature — General  view  of  Hindoo  Society — and 
British  System  in  India.  After  this,  we  have  a  review  of  travels 
through  the  Holy  Land,  Persia,  Eastern  India,  China,  Japan, 
and  Siberia.  ^ 

We  have,  however,  said  enough,  we  trust,  to  convince  our  readers 
that  the  work  is  composed  of  valuable  materiab,  and  that  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  has  executed  his  task  of  arrangement  and  condensation,  with 
much  care  and  ability.  He  has  the  art,  not  only  of  seizing  upon 
the  prominent  and  interesting  parts  of  narratives,  but  of  making  a 
happy  use  of  them,  without  lengthening  his  composition  by  formal 
quotations. 
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Akt.  VIII. — Memoirs  of  the  Ikfe  Amdbew  Hofee  ;  «m- 
taimng  an  account  (f  the  transaetions  in  the  Tyrol  during 
the  year  1809.  Tc^en from  the  German.  Bj  Charles  Henry 
Hall,  Esq.  London.  John  Murray,  1820.  8va  Pp.  221. 

HE  war  in  which  the  Tyrolese  bravely  defended  their  liberties 
against  the  French  and  Bavarians,  in  the  year  1809,  has  been  so 
often  described ;  so  much  interest  was  taken  in  it  in  this  country 
at  the  time ;  and  the  details  were  so  deliciously  romantic,  so 
truly  indicative  of  a  noble  people  strenuously  exerting  themselves 
in  a  noble  cause, — that  we  run  great  risk  of  wearying  our  read¬ 
ers  by  referring  to  the  subject.  Few  persons,  we  believe,  have 
not  read,  in  some  journs^l  or  other,  of  the  remarkable  anecdote 
ofSpeckbacher's  dog  carrying  dispatches  past  the  Bavarians  under 
his  tail ;  of  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  French  army  by  an 
artificial  avalanche  of  stones  and  trees  hurled  on  it  **  in  the  name 
of  the  holy  trinity,''  or  of  the  old  white  headed  man,  who,  when 
surrounded,  and  having  no  hope  of  escape,  shot  one  of  his  assail¬ 
ants  with  his  only  remaining  charge,  and  grappling  another, 
sprung  with  him  into  the  river  beneath.  Whoever  is  already 
acquainted  with  these  interesting  details,  will  not  patiently  hear 
any  meaner  or  tamer  story.  The  reader,  we  are  also  persuaded, 
will  like  a  great  part  of  the  work  now  before  us  very  ill ;  for  it 
is  evidently  intended  to  reduce  Hofer,  the  great  hero  and  idol  of 
the  Tyrolese,  below  the  level  of  ordinary  men.  We  readily  ad¬ 
mit,  “  that  the  discovery  of  truth  is,  as  Mr.  Hall  says,  of  more 
importance  than  the  excitement  of  fictitious  interest and  we 
should  have  thought  him  **  not  undeserving  of  thanks,"  though 
his  narrative  had  somewhat  degraded  Hofer  in  cur  estimation," 
if  he  had  “  made  the  true  character  of  the  Tyrolese  chief  familiar 
“  to  the  English  public."  Preface.  But  this  public  is  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  believe  implicitly  anonymous  statements,  proceed¬ 
ing  probably  from  an  envious,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Hall  calls  him, 
fortunate  rival.  It  does  not  judge  of  men  like  a  German  baron, 
who  values  them  “  like  turnips,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
their  root  under  ground  and  it  will  require  some  other  autho¬ 
rity  than  that  of  the  present  work,  to  believe  that  the  humble 
innkeeper,  who  was  called  by  the  general  consent  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  to  command  them  in  the  day  of  tribulation  and  of  bat¬ 
tle,  was  a  common  man.  He  was  suddenly  elevated  to  the  chief 
authority  in  the  land,— he  possessed  it  for  a  considerable  time, 
at  a  period  of  confusion,  and  never  was  accused  of  one  act  of  in¬ 
solence  or  oppression ;  he  administered  the  whole  revenues  of 
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his  native  country,  with  a  power  of  levying  contributions,  and 
never  appropriated  improperly  a  p^nny  to  himself,  but  expend¬ 
ed  his  own  substance,  and  left  his  widow  at  his  death  in  far 
worse  circumstances  than  she  had  been  before  the  elevation 
of  her  husband; — at  his  death,  too^  every  Tyrolese  eye  was  wet, 
and  nobody  triumphed  but  the  enemies  of  his  country.  Of  such 
a  man  the  British  public  will  not  believe,  without  go(m  evidence, 
that 

'  He  was  carousing  in  a  public-house  at  the  moment  of  two  celebrated 
battles that  '  he  was  particularly  annoyed  when  business  interrupted  his 
conviviality '  that  he  was  devotra  to  the  bottle.'  That  he  was  incapable 
of  directing  a  march,  *  or  indeed  any  disposition  of  his  troops,’  pages  5—6. 
'  That  he  preferred  head  quarters  to  any  other  place,  because  there  was  beU 
ter  cheer  there.’  '  That  his  letters  were  so  wild,  and  his  intelligence  so 
inconsistent  and  unconnected,  that  he,  (Hormayr,)  was  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  their  (the  letter's,)  intentions  :’  That  Hofer  passed  the  principal  part 
of  his  time  at  the  ale-house,  but  was  particularly  fond  of  writing,  and  dis¬ 
patching  couriers,  without  considering  the  dangers  they  ran  of  ulling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.”  Pp.  104,  105. 

All  these,  and  many  more  such  accusations,  are  incredible. 

The  reader  will  easily  remark  the  inconsistency  of  Hofer ’s  head  being 
turned  by  his  unexpected  good  fortune,’  ‘  and  yet,  he  was  never  known  to 
abuse  the  powers  he  was  entrusted  with.”  Page  7.  At  page  178,  ‘  indecision 
is  described  as  a  fatal  defect  in  his  character ;  at  page  127,  it  is  said,  that 
the  cool  determination  with  which  he^acted  on  all  occasions,  his  zeal  for  the 
cause,  and,  above  all,  the  sort  of  idolatry  with  which  he  was  looked  up  to 
by  the  T yrolese,  gave  him  more  weight  than  any  other  of  the  chiefs.  At 
the  same  page,  Hormayr  is  described  as  applying  to  Hofer  in  all  emeigen- 
cies ;  at  page  6,  however,  wliich  contains  a  genei^  summary  of  Hofer’s  <^a- 
'  racter,  he  is  said  to  have  been  constantly  at  variance  with  Hormayr.” 

Such  inconsistencies,  and  there  are  many  such,  would  prevent 
the  injurious  statements  being  believed,  although  there  was  no 
possibility  of  tracing  them  to  the  pen  of  a  man  mortified- by  being 
eclipsed  by  one  of  ihc  rude  peasants  whom  he  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  despise. 

.  The  translator  says  in  the  preface,  that 

"  ‘  The  history  of  Hofer’  was  ‘  first  printed  at  Leipsic,  in  the  year  1817. 
It  is  an  anonymous  publication,  but  it  has  been  conjectured,  and  not  with¬ 
out  reason,  that  it  is  the  production  either  of  Baron  Hormayr,  one  of  the 
most  active  leaders  of  the  Tyrolese  patriots,  or  of  some  person  in  his  confi¬ 
dence,  whom  he  supplied  with  materials  for  the  work.” 

Its  contents  put  this  beyond  conjecture.  It  is  much  more  the 
history  of  Baron  Hormayr,  of  his  thoughts,  and  proclamations, 
and  wonderful  achievements,  of  his  inflammatory  sore  throats 
from  cold,  and  of  his  sickness  from  fatigue,  than  of  the  individu¬ 
al  whose  name,  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  world,  is  given  .to  it. 
Who  but  Hormayr  could  have  known  what  sort  of  letters  Hofer 
wrote  to  him  ?  What  his  opinion  of  Hofer  was  ?  Or  have  been 
so  intimately  acquainted  with  all  Hormayr's  thoughts,  as  the 
writer  of  this  book  ?  Who  but  Hormayr,  instigated  by  vanity. 
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could  have  falsely  asserted  that  he  appointed  Hofer  a  chief? 
The  latter  part  of  the  book,  in  which  events  are  described  that 
Hormayr  had  no  concern  in— when  he  had  left  the  Tyrol, 
and  Hofer  was  no  longer  his  competitor— does  Hofer  much  more 
justice  than  the  first  part,  which  is  with  us  a  reason  for  conclud¬ 
ing  it  to  be  the  production  of  Hormayr.  Who  but  he  could 
have  given  to  the  world  the  private  letters  addressed  to  him  by 
the  Archduke  John  ?  The  materials  of  the  work  must  have 
been  supplied  by  him.  And  because  he,  Joseph  Baron  Hor¬ 
mayr,  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  “  History  of  the  Tyrol,” 
of  a  “  History  of  Austria,”  and  of  a  “  History  of  Modern  Eu- 
**  rope  from  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great because  the 
style  is  the  same  in  these  his  acknowledged  productions,  and  in 
this  anonymous  work ;  and  because  a  similar  confusion  of  thought 
and  arrangement  pervades  them  all, — We  conclude,  without  hesi¬ 
tation,  Baron  Hormayr  to  be  its  author. 

Supposing  this  matter  settled,  we  shall  point  out  some  circum¬ 
stances  with  regard  to  Hormayr,  which  would  naturally  have  an 
influence  on  his  opinions  of  Hofer.  It  is  well  known,  that 
scarcely  any  of  the  Tyrolese  nobles,  and  Hormayr  is  one,  took 
part  in  the  insurrection.  On  the  contrary,  they  opposed  it,  and 
were  considered  by  the  peasants  to  be  almost  as  much  theirenemies 
as  the  French  or  Bavarians.  The  nobles  saw  in  a  moment  the  pea¬ 
santry  free  from  their  controul,  and  using  those  hereditary  privi¬ 
leges  of  which  the  nobles  were  themselves  too  indolent  or  too  timid 
toavail  themselves.  Hormayr  undoubtedly  shared  the  opinions  and 
prejudices  of  the  rank  to  which  he  belongs.  There  were  also  se¬ 
veral  causes  why  he,  of  all  men,  should  feel  mortified  at  the  bril¬ 
liant  career  and  influence  of  Hofer.  Hormayr  was  appointed  by 
the  emperor  of  Austria  Intendant  in  the  T[^ol,  but  found  him¬ 
self  of  little  importance,  because  Hofer  wa^the  idol  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  leader  they  voluntarily  obeyed.  Oin  of  the  pages  of  the 
present  book,  Baron  Hormayr  as  a  famous  chief  in  the  insur- 
“  rection  of  the  Tyrol,”  is  not  much  known.  Here  he  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  issuing  long-winded  proclamations  almost  every  day, 
and  laughing  at  such  characteristic  addresses  as  this  from 
Hofer : 

Dear  Brethren  of  the  upper  Innthal.  For  God,  the  emperor,  and  our  dear 
native  country.  To-morrow  early  in  the  morning  is  fixed  for  the  attack. 
With  the  help  of  our  holy^mother  we  will  seize  and  destroy  the  Bavarians, 
and  we  confide  ourselves  to  the  beloved  Jesus.  Come  to  oUr  assistance,  but 
if  you  fancy  yourselves  wiser  than  divine  providence,  we  will  do  widiout 
you.  “  Andrew  Hoper." 

“  Hormayr  was  always  actively  employed,  he  devoted  even  his  nights  to 
business,  and  was  never  at  rest  until  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  most 
advanta^us  posts.’  ‘  Hormayr  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice  than 
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Hofer;'  he  had  to  thank  Ilonna^,  who  had  been  induced  to  aelect  him  as  a 

leader  from  the  mildness  of  his  disposition.’' 

These  passages,  and  a  hundred  such  might  be  quoted,  shew 
an  anxiety  for  fame,  that  must  have  been  excessively  disappoint- 
ed  to  find  the  name  of  the  poor  publican  sounded  throughout 
Europe,  while,  except  the  baron  himself,  no  one  spoke  of  the  tn- 
teudant  of  the  emperor.  It  was  another  source  of  ill  will,  when 
peace  was  made  between  Austria  and  France,  and  the  former 
ordered  its  troops  to  evacuate  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Tyrolese  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  that  Hofer  refused  to  obey.  Hormayr  left  the 
country,  Hofer  rejected  all  his  solicitation  to  accompany  him ;  and 
the  former  had  the  mortification  to  see  even  a  part  of  the  Austri¬ 
an  troops  disobey,  and  join  the  peasant  leader  whom  they  ad¬ 
mired.  The  courtly  Hcfrath  also  could  ill  bear  with  the  coarse 
manners  of  the  publican.  He  was  oftended  that  Hofer,  the  ge¬ 
neral  of  an  army,  the  counsellor,  and  often  we  believe  the  master 
of  the  Intendant,  preserved  his  original  mode  of  living,  and 
continued  to  dwell  in  public  houses,  and  drink  Schnapps.  Yet, 
it  was  only  by  remaining  familiar  with  his  fellow  soldiers  that 
Hofer  could  retain  his  influence,  and  so  his  power  to  be  of 
service  to  his  emperor.  These  circumstances  are  quite  sufficient 
to  make  any  opinions  of  Hormayr,  that  are  derogatory  to  Hofer, 
be  received  with  much  hesitation,  and  to  render  them  unworthy 
of  credit,  when  full  of  such  inconsistencies  as  we  have  pointed 
out.  We  have  shewn  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  book,  that  he 
had  many  motives  for  lowering  the  reputation  of  Hofer,  and  that 
his  assertions  with  regard  to  him  are  inconsistent  with  one  an¬ 
other.  Baron  Hormayr  has  gained,  from  his  historical  research¬ 
es,  the  title  of  historiographer  in  Austria,  and  a  considerable 
share  of  literary  reputation.  He  might  therefore  have  l)een 
above  attempting  to  steal  the  hard-earned  laurels  from  the  war¬ 
rior's  brow,  to  entwine  them  with  his  own ;  yet  he  not  only 
injures  a  departed  hero,  but  by  destroying  his  reputation,  he 
carries  desolation  into  the  heart  of  his  widow  and  children.  We 
know,  for  we  had  the  honour  of  seeing  Mrs.  Hofer  in  1817,  that 
nothing  then  grieved  her  so  much  as  the  ill-founded  calumnies 
against  the  memory  of  her  husband,  which  had  penetrated  even 
to  her  retirement.  In  pointing  out,  then,  some  of  the  mis-state¬ 
ments  of  this  book,  and  its  probable  author,  we  do  justice  to  the 
dead,  and  may  perchance  relieve  some  of  the  sorrows  of  the  wi¬ 
dow  and  children  of  a  hero.  Baron  Hormayr,  we  are  assured, 
has  the  power  of  advancing  Hofer's  son.  As  the  Emperor's  In¬ 
tendant  in  the  Tyrol,  the  world  will  expect  it  of  him  ;  and 
should  young  Hofer,  after  being  taken  from  his  native  moun¬ 
tains,  receive  no  other  reward  than  an  ensign's  commission  in  the 
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Austrian  guards,  it  may  be  attributed  perhaps  to  the  person  who 
tried  to  wound  the  reputatiou  of  his  fattier. 

The  translator  might  have  done  something  better,  in  our 
opinion,  than  to  import  from  the  Continent  calumnies  against  a 
brave  and  unfortunate  man,  that  are  there  neither  known  nor 
believed.  Nearly  every  interesting  anecdote  which  the  book 
wntains,  has  before  been  published  in  some  of  the  periodical 
works  of  Britain.  In  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  for  June  1818,  this  very  book  is  referred  to,  and  some 
extracts  are  made  from  it,  but  a  sound  judgment  then  ne- 

f;1ected  all  its  unfounded  aspersions  of  Hofer.  It  was  reserved 
or  Mr.  Hall  to  make  these  and  the  proclamations  of  Baron 
Hormayr  known  to  the  British  public.  To  us  it  seems  in  every 
respect,  except  its  title,  unworthy  of  a  British  press.  As  an 
anonymous  work,  it  can  never  be  looked  on  as  historical  autho¬ 
rity  ;  it  is  so  confused,  that  we  have  had  difRculty  to  follow  out 
the  thread  of  its  narrative ;  and  the  translator  acknowledges  that 
the  style  is  so  bad,  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  make  rather  a 
paraphrase  than  a  translation.  He  seems  to  have  borrowed, 
however,  some  of  the  impurities  of  the  original,  and  betrays  many 
marks  of  ignorance.  AVe  are  not  accustomed  to  judge  harshly, 
and  therefore,  however  iingracious  the  task,  must  quote  some 
specimens  to  justify  our  opinion. 

Hofer,  it  is  stated,  in  the  first  page,  was  born  in  1767, 
and  was  in  his  forty-3evcnth  year  when  the  insurrection  first 
broke  out  in  the  Tyrol,  which,  as  that  took  place  in  1809,  is 
impossible.  This  may  be  a  mere  mistake  of  writing  seven  for 
two,  but  it  is  one  of  great  carelessness,  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  committed.  In  the  same  page,  in  a  no;e  apparently  by 
the  translator,  the  valley  of  Passey r,  Hofer’s  birth  place,  is  con¬ 
founded  with  the  Poster  valley.  The  former  extends  from  the 
town  of  Meran  to  Jaufenburg,  and  is  at  most  sixteen  miles  long 
and  four  broad.  The  latter  is  separated  from  it  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance,  by  mountains  and  rivers,  and  is  at  least  four  times 
as  large.  This  mistake  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because,  in 
a  map  in  the  book,  the  two  vallies  are  laid  down  in  their  proper 
places.  But  the  map,  faulty  like  the  book,  has  swept  away  the 
town  of  Meran,  the  castle  of  Tyrol,  the  very  place  from  which 
the  whole  country  receives  its  appellation,  and  two  ridges  of  moun¬ 
tains  ;  and  extended  the  little  valley  of  Passeyr  over  the  whole  of 
the  Vlntscligau,  or  over  a  space  six  times  as  large.  Hofer  not 
having  lived  near  the  Etsch,  (Adige,)  could  not  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  privileges  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Puster  valley, 
and  consequently  this  could  not  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
trade  in  horses,  Avhicb,  according  to  the'  translator,  though  we 
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never  heard  of  it,  Hofer  carried  on.  Is  it  affectation  or  ignor¬ 
ance  which  makes  the  translator  use  the  German  name  for  the 
Adige  ?  Why  does  he  write  ihal  for  valley  ?  And  who  of  our 
readers,  not  acquainted  with  the  German  language,  will  know 
that  “  Pinzgatur^  Pongauor^  Eilerthaler,  and  Brixcnthtiler^ 
(page  77,)  mean  respectively  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  of 
Pinz  and  Pon,  and  of  the  vallies  of  Filer  and  of  Brixen  ?  But, 
we  have  said  enough,  we  think,  to  prevent  Mr.  HalPs  translation 
of  Hormayr’s  misstatements  from  lowering  the  reputation  of 
Hofer;  and  we  shall  now  shew,  chiefly  by  extracts  from  the 
book  itself,  though'  many  of  them  have  before  been  published 
here,  the  character  of  this  remarkable  man. 

**  Andrew  Hofer  was  bom  on  the  «Sd  of  November,  1767,  at  the  little 
village  of  Bt.  Leonard’s,  in  the  Valley  of  Passevr.  His  mother’s  maiden 
name  was  Maria  Aignetleiterin ;  his'father,  Joeepn  Hofer,  kept  an  inn,  as  his 
ancestors  had  done  from  time  immemorial."— He  was  of  herculean 
make,  with  black  eyes  and  brown  hair ;  he  stooped  considerably,  having 
been  accustomed  from  his  youth  to  carry  burdens  over  the  mountains ;  in 
his  ordinary  walk,  his  knm  were  bent,  but  his  step,  though  slow,  was  firm  ; 
his  voice  was  soft  and  pleasing ;  his  countenance,  though  not  generally  ani¬ 
mated,  was  expressive  of  great  good  humour,  pi^cularly  when  he  smiled ; 
when  he  prayed,  his  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven  with  the  humility  of  a 
Christian.* 

There  follows  an  extravagant  assertion,  that  Hofer's  long  black 
beard  hung  down  to  his  girdle,  while,  in  his  portrait  in  the  book, 
its  length  is  at  most  three  inches,  which  we  believe  to  be  correct. 
It  is  so  in  the  portrait  of  him  which  we  received  from  Mrs.  Ho¬ 
fer,  though  we  must  remark  that  the  forehead  in  this  is  consider¬ 
ably  broader,  and  the  eyes  more  lively  than  in  Mr.  Hall’s; 
and  we  were  assured  by  Mrs.  Hofer,  that  ours,  though  a  rude 
engraving,  was  a  striking  likeness  of  her  husband.  We  may  also 
obMrve,  that  it  resembled  the  whole  length  portrait  of  Hofer, 
clothed  as  he  was  when  he  received  the  gold  chain  sent  him  by 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  which  his  widow  preserves  with  pious 
care  in  the  room  she  had  occupied  with  him  for  many  years. 

Should  our  readers  flgure  to  themselves  that  a  Tyrolese  inn 
is  somewhat  like  the  Royal  Hotel,  they  may  find  it  difficult  to  re¬ 
concile  the  assertions  of  Hofer  being  an  inn-keeper,  and  carry¬ 
ing  burdens  over  the  mountains.’’  The  truth  is,  that  the  valley 
of  Passevr  is  one  of  those  retired  and  almost  hidden  little  spots  to 
be  found  in  all  mountainous  countries  which  have  never  been  pe¬ 
netrated  by  a  mail-ooach,  or  any  sort  of  wheel-carriage.  The 
only  road  through  it  is  calculate  solely  for  horses  and  mules. 
Here  Hofer’s  family  had  l^en  settled  for  many  years,  possessed 
a  good  portion  of  land,  nearly  the  only  means  of  subsistence,  and 
kept  the  only  house  of  refreshment  in  the  village  of  St.  Leonard's. 
It  was  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  and  the  farm,  or 
the  house,  bore  the  name  of  Sand.  Many  of  the  addresses  and 
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orders  of  Hofer  are  dated  at  Sand  in  the  Valley  of  Passeyr ; 
hence  he  was  called  the  SaTtd-wrkhy  or  landlord,  which  the  French 
converted  into  Sanvird.  The  author  has  given  this  in  one  part 
of  his  book,  without  annexing  to  it  any  explanation.  In  1817, 
there  was  still  suspended  before  it  the  sign  of  a  crown,  bearing 
the  initials  of  Hofer's  grandfather.  In  addition  to  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  innkeeper  and  farmer,  Hofer  carried  on  a  trade  between 
Innspruck  and  theVintschgau.  The  beautiful  valley  of  Meran  pro¬ 
duces  tolerably  good  wine,  and  Hofer’s  principal  commerce,  for 
the  purpose  of  which  he  kept  eight  horses,  consisted  in  carrying 
wine  to  Innspruck  across  the  mountmns,  and  bringing  back  its 
manufactories  and  luxuries.  In  the  Tyrol,  however,  where  there 
are  few  wealthy  people,  Hofer  was  considered  as  rich  and  re¬ 
spectable.  He  was  one  of  the  most  important  persons  of  his  na¬ 
tive  valley ;  the  friend  of  the  priest,  and  the  heir  of  a  reputation 
for  piety  and  religion,  accumulated  through  many  years.  Not 
contented  with  the  facilities  for  devotion  which  the  distant  vil¬ 
lage-church  afforded,  Hofer’s  family  had  built  a  little  chapel  on 
their  own  property,  in  which  worship  was  frequently  performed, 
and  in  which  his  lonely  widow  yet  offers  up  her  prayers  daily  for 
his  eternal  happiness.  In  a  country  where  every  body  is  reli¬ 
gious,  where  men,  women  and  children  repeat  prayers,  chaunt 
psalms,  and  say  ave  marias,  where  strangers  meeUngon  the  road, 
salute  each  other  in  the  name  of  Jesus*,  and  where  no  one  of  the 
common  people  enters  or  quits  a  room  without  dipping  a  fin^r 
in  the  holy  water,  placed  near  the  door,  and  addressing  or 
itivoking  the  names  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary — Ho¬ 
fer’s  family  reputation  for  religion  was  of  great  advantage  to 
him,  and  the  principal  source  of  his  influence  first  in  his  native 
valley,  and  afterwards  in  the  whole  country.  That  Hofer  knew 
how  to  profit  by  this  is  evident  from  the  general  tenor  of  his 
proclamations,  in  which  a  strong  feeling  of  religion  is  prevalent, 
or  rather,  we  should  say,  that  his  heart  and  spirit  were  in  perfect 
unison  with  the  hearts  and  spirits  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  when 
he  s})okc  what  he  felt,  or  when  the  chord  was  touched  itl  his  own 
bosom,  the  bosom  of  every  honest  Tyrolese  respondetl  in  unison. 

We  know  nothing  important  of  Hofer  from  his  childhood  till 
after  the  Tyrol  was  ceded  to  Bavaria  in  1805.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  served  with  credit  in  the  Tyrolese  militia; 
Devoted,  like  all  his  countrymen,  to  the  ancient  forms  of  their 
government,  and  perhaps  even  somewhat  more  than  the  rest  at¬ 
tached  to  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  he  felt  deeply  the  manner  in 
which  both  were  outraged  by  the  French  and  Bavarians.  Between 

*  Praise  be  to  .Jesus  Christ,”  say  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Svitzeiland 
and  the  Tyrol,  to  every  stranger  or  acquaintance  they  meet,  and  the  answer  is,  **  Eter¬ 
nally,  or,  let  him  be  eternally  praised.” 
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1805  ami  1809  he  made  two  or  three  journeys  to  Vienna,  and  to 
the  Archduke  John,  considered  as  the  patron  of  the  Tyrol,  to  re¬ 
present  the  state  of  the  inliabitants,  and  we  iiave  no  douht,  to  of¬ 
fer  to  rise  in  arms  if  Austria  would  assist  The  state  of  the  em¬ 
pire  did  not  allow  of  this  till  1809,  when  the  emperor  again  de¬ 
termined  to  try  the  fortune  of  war.  Ilofer  immediately  began  to 
put  in  execution  the  plan  of  insurrection,  which  had  been  talked 
over  long  before,  ana  nourished  in  the  heart  of  every  Tyrolese. 
And  nothing  more  strongly  betrays  the  partiality  and  injustice  of 
the  author  of  the  present  work,  than  saying,  “  Hofer  was  in  his 
“  forty-seventh  year,  when  the  insurrection  Jirst  broke  out  in 
“  the  Tyrol,”  as  if  he  had  not  lx;en  the  principal  means  of 
bringing  it  about,  but  had  merely  by  chance  been  present 
when  it  ensued,  and  had  been  indebted  fur  his  elevation  to 
the  chief  command,  to  the  patronage  of  Joseph  Baron  Hormayr. 
At  page  9,  however,  there  is  a  proof  that  Hofer  knew  at 
least  of  the  intended  insurrection  long  before  it  took  place.  Ba¬ 
ron  Hormayr  was  with  the  Austrian  army,  which  did  not  in  fact 
enter  that  part  of  the  Tyrol  through  which  the  Inn  flows,  and 
where  the  people  first  rose  in  arras,  for  some  days  after  it  began. 
At  the  same  time  we  find  Hofer,  in  conjunction  with  Martin 
Teimer,  issuing,  from  his  own  house,  on  the  9th  of  April,  the 
day  before  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection,  orders  to  the  whole 
of  the  peasantry.  Hofer  was  from  the  beginning  one  of  the  chief 

Eromoters  of  the  insurrection ;  and  he  possessed  the  confidence 
oth  of  the  people  and  of  the  emperor.  His  courage  has  never 
been  doubted,  and  we  think  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  plan 
for  the  whole  Tyrolese  to  rise  in  arms  on  one  day,  to  the  utter 
confusion  of  the  Bavarians,  is  a  strong  evidence  of  his  capacity. 

It  is  not  consistent  with  the  plan  of  our  author,  to  detail  many 
of  the  actions  in  which  Hofer  distinguished  himself ;  he  likes 
much  better  to  speak  of  the  proclamations  of  the  Emperor's  In- 
tendant.  We  shall,  however,  be  able  to  extract  enough  from  it, 
to  do  Hofer,  in  part,  justice.  He  commanded  the  Tyrolese  at 
Sterzing,  where  they  gained,  on  the  11  th  of  April,  the  second 
day  of  the  insurrection,  a  complete  victory  over  the  Bavarians. 
He  was  one  of  those,  who,  when  the  Austrians  deserted  the  Ty¬ 
rolese,  resolved  bravely  to  defend  their  country  to  the  last. 

Among  these,  Hofer  We  a  conspicuous  part.  Chastellar  had  presented 
him  with  a  handsome  sword,  and  a  pair  of  pistols,  as  a  reward  for  his  con¬ 
duct,  and  proud  of  what  he  considered  so  great  a  mark  of  distinction,  he 
appeared -at  the  head  of  the  Passeyrthal  peasants,  who  had  already  dis- 
tinguishetl  themselves  on  several  occasions,  and  who  now  proved  true  to  a 
cause  which  had  been  abandoned  by  so  many  of  their  countrymen." 

When  the  Austrians  were  defeated  on  all  sides,  we  find  it 
stated, 

“  ITiat  Hofer,  in  the  mean  time,  carried  on  the  war  in  the  Tyrol  with 
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unabated  actirity,'  and  the  spirit  of  the  ratriots  appeared  to  have 'gained 
additional  strength  from  mirfortunes.  He  was  at  the  same  time  joined  by 
two  Capuchin  Friars,  Father  Joachim  Haapin^r,  and  Father  Peter.  They 
were  both  young  and  athletic,  and  althougn  they  never  carried  arms,  were 
always  in  the  thiekest  of  the  fight,  dealing  tremendous  blows  on  the  heads 
of  their  adversaries,  with  stout  wooden  crucifixes,  with  which  they  did  con¬ 
siderable  execution.  They  also  busied  themselves  in  making  amulets  or 
charms,  which  were  to  render  the  wearer  invulnerable ;  but  these  lost  much 
of  their  efiect,  when  several  hundreds  of  the  peasants  had  been  killed,  who 
were  known  to  have  worn  them." 

In  the  battle  of  the  29th  of  May,  which  gave  Innspruck  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  Tyrolese,  Hofer  is  described  as  having 
remained  in  a  public  house  till  late  in  the  day,  regardless  of 
**  the  representations  of  his  friends,  and  of  the  tumult  with  which 
“  he  was  surrounded  as  being  the  tame  spectator  of  an'  action, 
at  which  he  might  have  played  so  great  a  part ;  while  Hor- 

mayr  was  fatigued  and  sick  from  his  great  exertions.'’  Now 
we  do  not  believe,  either  that  the  Intendant,  a  civilian,  was  sick 
from  over- exertion,  or  that  Hofer  remained  drinking  like  a 
coward  and  a  sot.  Such  conduct  would  have  lost  him  the 
hearts  of  the  Tyrolese  for  ever.  He  had  no  titles,  dignities,  or 
ancestorial  merits  to  ensure  their  obedience ;  he  was  indebted  for 
it  alone  to  his  f>ersonal  talents ;  and,  where  every  man  was 
brave,  to  avoid  danger  would  have  made  him — not  the  idol— 
but  the  korn  of  his  countrymen.  The  rank  of  Field  Marshal, 
and  the  dignity  of  Marquis,  did  not  save  Chastellar  from  the 
revenge  of  the  peasants,  when  they  thought  he  was  betraying 
them.  It  is  therefore  not  probable  that  Hofer  would  nave 
continued  to  reign  over  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  had  he 
behaved  in  the  sottish  manner  here  described.  After  this  pe¬ 
riod,  we  also  find  it  stated,  that  Hofer  was  applied  to  by 
Hormayr  in  all  emergencies which,  if  the  book  proceed,  as 
we  think,  from  him,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  vindicate  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Hofer. 

When  the  Austrians  were  about  to  quit  the  country,  after  the 
battle  of  Wagram,  a  party  opposed  their  retreat.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion, 

“  Hofer  himself  shortly  appeared  amongst  them,  and  declared  that  he 
was  willing  to  accept  of  the  office  of  commander-in-chief,  if  they  wished  to 
confer  it  on  him,  but  if  they  preferred  Leinigen,  (&  favourite  Austrian  com¬ 
mander),  he  was  prepared  to  draw  his  sword,  as  simple  corngiandant  of  the 
Passeyr  valley  ;  but  that,  in  whatever  situation  it  pleased  God  to  place  him, 
he  would  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  cause  in  which  he  was  enmiged,  and  that 
he  was  confident  the  Emperor  of  Austria  would  not  desert  them,  but  return 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  their  assistance.  This  declaration  was  received 
with  shouts  of  approbation,  and  Hofer  from  that  moment  became  comman- 
der-in-chief  of  tne  Tyrolese." 

Hormayr  now  left  the  Tyrol  in  despair,  and  though  Spcckba- 
cher  was  induced)  at  an  interview  with  Hofer,  to  remain,  Hor- 
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mayr  succeeded  in  persuading  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
leaders  to  follow  his  own  example.  Under  such  circumstances, 
and  having  rivals  even  among  his  countrymen,  is  it  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  Hofer  should  have  remained  three  days  without 
striking  a  decisive  blow  ?  Yet  this  the  author  urges  as  a  reproach. 
Our  wonder  is^  that,  under  such  a  disadvantage  as  the  open  deser¬ 
tion  of  their  cause  by  Austria,  the  Tyrolese  should  have  continued 
to  contend ;  and  this  must  bie  ascribed  principally  to  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  Hofer  and  his  friends.  That  Hofer  hesitated,  shews  he 
deliberated,  and  only  chose  the  alternative  of  defending  his  coun- 
as  better  than  submitbng  to  Bavarian  cruelties  and  French 
licentiousness. 

His  apjiearancc  was  soon  known  throughout  the  country,  and  his  pre¬ 
sence  scem^  to  inspire  the  patriots  with  new  courage,  so  that  his  army 
gained  strength  every  day  in  numbers,  as  well  as  spirit  and  enthusiasm. 
The  name  of  Hofer  was  sufficient  to  rouse  those  to  activity,  who  still  hesi¬ 
tated,  and  the  success  which  marked  the  commencement  of  this  second  war, 
confirmed  the  most  sanguine  in  their  hopes  and  expectations.” 

In  fact,  it  was  after  being  deserted  by  die  Austrians,  and 
when  Hofer  was  unshackled  by  Chastellar  and  Hormayr,  that  * 
he  gained  his  most  splendid  victories. 

**  He  became  every  day  more  beloved ;  every  victory  was  attributed  to 
him  ;  and  when  the  army  under  his  command  defeated  the  enemy  a  second 
time,  in  the  auspicious  neighbourhood  of  the  Isel  mountain,  he  was  lookctl 
on  as  a  sort  of  deity ;  and  Hofer’s  famous  battle  of  the  twelfth  of  August,  is 
mentioned  to  this  day  in  the  Tyrol,  with  a  d^ce  of  exultation  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  describe.' 

•  After  this,  wc  find  him  preventing  tumult  and  plunder  in 
Innspruck,  and  repressing  disorders  in  the  south  of  the  Tyrol. 
He  became  completely  master  of  the  whole  country, — he  levied 
taxes,  and  organized  afresh  his  forces,  but  preserved  all  those 
ancient  forms  which  were  so  dear  to  tlic  Tyrolese.  Under  his 
directions,  his  countrymen  were  everywhere  victorious,  and  bid 
so  fair  to  be  ultimately  successful,  that  some  of  the  Tyrolese, 
who  had  deserted  at  the  persuasions  of  Hormayr,  returned  and 
joined  Hofer.  Deputies  were  dispatched  to  England  ;  and  noth¬ 
ing,  probably,  but  the  prodigious  inequality  of  the  contending 
parties,  prevented  the  Tyrolese  from  being  successful.  The 
peace  between  Austria  and  France  allowed  the  latter  to  employ 
an  immense  army  against  the  Tyrol,  which  did  not  contain  in 
the  whole  country,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  more 
than  700,000  persons*.  But  the  whole  of  the  country  was  not 
hberated  ;  some  of  the  other  chiefs  were  jealous  of  Iiofer,  and 
they  were  all  nearly  destitute  of  ammunition.  The  {leusautry 

*  Lieebtenstem  Handbucb,  der  neucsten  Gcogiapbie  da  Oatmekhueben  Kaiser* 
rtaitcs. 
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had  been  nearly  the  whole  summer  in  arms ;  there  were  no  funds 
to  support  troops ;  a  large  French  army  under  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nois,  had  entered  their  country  from  Austria ;  an  army  of  Bava¬ 
rians  was  marching  on  Innspruck ;  and  a  large  force  under 
general  Peyri  was  advancing  from  the  south.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  abandoned  by  Austria,— forced  to  evacuate  Inn¬ 
spruck,  Hofer  manifested  a  dispoution  to  submit,  and  on  the  29th 
of  October,  entered  into  a  correspondence  for  this  purpose 
with  General  Drouet.  He  even  thought  it  was  impossible  to 
contend  with  success  against  Napoleon.  Assured  of  forgiveness 
and  clemency,  for  having  bravely  defended  his  country, — that 
such  an  action  should  be  forgiven  !— he  actually  laid  down  his 
arms,  and  the  Tyrolese  dispersed,  on  a  proclamation  from  Eu¬ 
gene,  offering  them  all  free  pardon.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
however,  Hofer  again  appeared  in  arms,  and  published  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  his  countrymen  on  November  15th,  telling  them, 

**  Were  they  to  surrender,  they  would  soon  see  all  the  youths  of  the  Tyrol 
draped  away  from  their  homes,  all  their  churches,  and  convents  destroy¬ 
ed,  aivine  worship  abolished,  and  themselves  overwhelmed  vrith  eternal 
misery.” 

This  change  in  his  conduct  is  the  chief  reason  fur  the  author's 
reproaching  him  with  “  ruinous  indecision.”  Holer,  however, 
himself  states,  he  had  been  prevailed  on  to  lay  down  his  arms  by 
men  whom  he  considered  as  friends  to  his  country,  but  whom  he 
had  found  to  be  traitors,  and  its  enemies.  He  never  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  vindicating  or  explaining  this  part  of  his  conduct,  and 
we  know  not  what  circumstances  may  have  induced  him  thus 
to  alter  his  determination.  Most  probably,  however,  he  had 
laid  down  his  arms,  from  an  assurance  that  he  and  his  country 
were  to  be  spared,  and  again  armed  himself,  from  a  conviction 
that  he  had  been  deluded,  and  that  it  was  better  he  and  the  rest 
of  the  patriots  should  die  like  brave  men,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  than  like  felons  on  the  gallows.  He  again  collected  a 
considerable  force,  and  contended  most  valiantly  agaiust  the 
horde  of  French,  Bavarians,  and  Italians,  who  surrounded  his 
native  valley  of  Passcyr.  At  length  resistance  became  no  longer 
possible. 

**  Most’of  the  chiefs  took  advantage  of  the  proffered  protection  of  Bcauhar- 
nois,  and  joined  a  large  party  of  Tyrolese  emigrants  at  Warasdin.  But  Hofer 
nentisted  in  his^refusd  to  accompany  them,  and  when  they  had  all  deserted 
him,  suddenly  disappeared,  retiring  to  a  place  of  concealment  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  his  native  valley,  where  he  remained  for  some  time  undiscovered  in 
spite  of  the  active  scaren  that  was  made  after  him,  and  the  reward  that  was 
oficred  for  his  head.” 

The  principal  reason,  api)arcntly,  which  Hofer  had  for  nut 
quitt'mg  the  Tyrol,  was  an  invincible  attachment  to  his  native 
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mountains.  Even  at  this  day,  when  little  is  left  to  his  widow 
but  painful  recollections,  when  she  finds  herself,  owing  to  the  • 
exertions  her  husband  made  for  freedom,  reduced  in  her  circum.- 
stances,  she  cannot  lie  persuaded  to  accept  the  offers  which  have 
been  made  by  the  Emperor  to  provide  for  her  elsewhere.  In 
spite  also,  of  present  distress,  Hofer  continued  to  hope  for  bet¬ 
ter  days;  In  the  midst  of  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  he 
looked  confidently  to  futurity,  and  he  chose  to  remain  in  his  coun¬ 
try,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  favourable  change  of  fortune. 

**  The  place  of  his  conccahricnt,  in  which  he  remained  from  the  end  of 
November  to  the  end  of  the  month  of  January  following,  was  a  solitary  Al¬ 
pine  hut,  four  leagues  distant  from  his  own  home,  at  times  inaccessible 
from  the  snow  which  surrounded  it ;  a  few  faithful  adherents  supplied  him 
from  time  to  time  with  the  food  that  was  necessary  for  himself  and  his  fa¬ 
mily,  and  more  than  once  he  was  visited  by  conndential  messen^rs  from 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  used  every  entreaty  to  make  him  quit  his  abode 
and  follow  them  to  Austria,  assuring  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  safe  conduct 
through  the  enemy’s  army.  But  Hofer  steadily  refuseel  all  their  offers, 
.and  expres.sed  his  determination  never  to  abandon  either  his  country  or  his 
family.  He  adhered  tenaciously  to  all  his  old  attachments  and  habits,  and 
even  resisted  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  friends,  who  endeavoured  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  cut  off  his  beard,  from  an  apprehension  that  it  would  lead  to  a 
discovery  of  his  perron.  At  length  the  traitor  Uonay,  once  his  intimate 
friend,  imureil  by  the  flattering  promises  of  the  French,  basely  persuaded  a 
man  who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  secret,  to  betray  him  to  Baraguay 
d’Hilliers,  and  Captain  llenouard  of  the  44th  regiment  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  1600  men  to  take  him  prisoner.  Besides  this  force,  which  ap¬ 
pears  enormous,  when  we  consider  that  it  was  intended  merely  for  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  one  unfortunate  man,  who,  situated  as  he  was,  could  not  how  to  de¬ 
fend  himself,  2000  more  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  assist  them,  so 
fearful  were  Mcy  of  some  attempt  being  made  to  rescue  him.  The  column 
b^n  i/tcir  march  at  midnight,  over  ice  and  snow,  and  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  20th  of  January,  Hofer  and  his  family  were  made  prisoners. 
It  was  dark  when  the  French  approached  the  hut,  but  as  soon  as  ne  heard 
the  officer  inquire  for  him,  he  came  intrepidly  forward,  and  submitted  to  be 
bound. — While  at  Botzen,  he  requested  forgiveness  of  several  perrons  whom 
he  feared  he  had  offended,  but  was  answered  only  by  their  tears ;  and,  ha¬ 
ving  parted  with  his  family,  u’Aoni  he  was  fated  never  to  see  again,  he  was 
hurried  oflP  under  a  strong  escort  to  Mantua." — Here  he  was  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  and  condemned  to  be  shot.  “  He  received  his  sentence  of 
death  with  the  janjc  unshaken  firmness  that  had  marked  his  character 
throughout,  and  requested  that  a  priest  might  be  allowed  to  attend,  wliich 
was  immediately  complied  with.  To  this  priest,  (Manifesti)  who  never 

;[uitted  him  till  the  moment  of  his  death,  he  delivers  his  last  adieu  to  his 
amily,  conversed  with  him  of  the  T^olese  war  with  great  eagerness.” — 
In  going  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  passed  by  the  barracks  of  Porta  Mo¬ 
lina  in  which  the  Tyrolese  were  confineil ;  all  who  were  there  fell  on  their 
knees,  put  up  their  prayers,  and  wept  aloud.  Those  who  were  at  large  on 
tlie  citadel  assembled  on  the  road  by  which  he  passed,  and  approaching  as 
near  as  the  escort  pennitted  them,  threw  themselves  on  the  ground  and  im¬ 
plored  his  blessing.  This  Hofer  gave  them,  and  then  begged  their  forgive¬ 
ness  for  having  been  the  cause  of  their  present  misfortunes,  assuring  them, 
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•t  the  same  time,  that  he  felt  confident  they  would  once  again  return  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  to  whom  he  cried  out  the  last  vivat 
with  a  clear  and  steady  voice.  He  delivered  to  Manifesti,  the  priest,  every 
thing  he  popsccaed,  to  be  distributed  among  his  countrymen ;  tms  consisted 
of  &00  floriBS  in  Austrian  bank  notes,  his  ^ver  snuff-box,  and  his  beautiful 
rosary  ;  a  few  moments  before  his  death  he  also  delivered  to  this  faithful  at¬ 
tendant  his  small  silver  rosary,  which  he  constantly  carried  about  him. — 
At  the  place  of  execution,  the  broad  bastion,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
Porta  Cerem,  the  drummer  offered  him  a  white  handkerchief  to  bind  his 
eyes,  and  told  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  kneel  down,  but  Hofer  declined 
the  lumdkerchief,  and  peremptorily  refused  to  kneel,  obsei  ving,  *  that  he 
was  used  to  stand  upright  before  his  Creator,  and  in  that  posture  he  would 
deliver  up  his  spirit  to  him.’  He  cautioned  the  corporal  to  perform  bis  duty 
well,  at  tne  same  time  presenting  him  with  a  piece  of  twenty  kreutzers,  and 
having  uttered  a  few  words,  by  way  of  farewell,  expressive  of  bis  unshakeit 
attachment  to  his  native  country,  he  pronounced  the  word  fire  with  a  firm 
voice.  His  death,  like  that  of  Palm,  was  not  instantaneods,  for,  on  the 
first  fire  he  sunk  o^y  on  his  knees :  a  merciful  shot,  however,  at  last  dispatch¬ 
ed  him.  The  spot  on  which  he  fell  is  still  considered  sacred  by  his  coun¬ 
trymen  and  companions  in  arms." — “  He  was  regartled  by  them  as  the  hero 
and  the  saviour  of  his  country.  His  faults  were  forgotten  hi  his  victories, 
and  his  name  is  never  mentioned  in  the  Tyrol  at  this  day  without  tears  eff 
grateful  aflection  and  admiration." — A  simple  tomb  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory  on  the  Brenner,  (mountain)  at  a  short  distance  from  his  own  ha¬ 
bitation  ;  it  contains  no  other  inscription  than  his  name,  and  the  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death.  The  record  of  his  actions  is  left  to  be  transmitted,  as  it 
doubtless  will  be,  to  the  latest  posterity,  in  the  popular  stories  and  rude  bal¬ 
lads  of  the  mountaineers,  who  love  and  revere  his  name  as  a  model  of  di»- 
interetted  loyalty  and  devoted  attachment  to  his  native  land’' 

Such,  therefore,  even  according  to  this  work,  was  Andrew 
Hofer,— such  his  untimely,  and,  for  his  enemies,— opprobrious 
end  !  Had  the  force  against  which  he  contended  been  less  mighty 
and  overwhelming,  and  had  he  been  independent  of  Austria, 
which,  in  truth,  sacrificed  the  Tyrol,  from  political  necessity, 
to  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  foe,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
would  have  saved  his  country,  and  been  regarded  by  posterity 
as  another  and  a  greater  Tell. 

Hofer  left  a  widow  with  five  children,  four  daughters  and  one 
son.  She  continues  to  inhabit  the  same  house  in  which  her 
husband  lived,  no  persuasions  or  motives  of  interest  having  pre¬ 
vailed  on  her  to  quit  her  native  valley.  Her  son  was  taken  to 
Vienna  in  1810,  to  be  under  the  Emperor's  protection.  One  of 
her  daughters  also  went  to  Germany  to  be  educated ;  another 
was  placed  for  the  same  purpose  in  a  convent  in  the  Tyrol ;  and 
two  remain  at  home. 
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Abt.  I'H.—A  Hittory  of  New  Yorky  from  the  Beginning  of 
the  World  to  the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dyncutyy  containing^ 
among  many  surprieing  and  curious  matterSy  the  Unuttcrabk 
Panderings  of  Walter  the  Doubter ;  the  Disastrous  I*rqjects 
of  WHUam  the  Testy ;  and  the  Chivalric  Achievements  of 
Peter  the  Headstrongy  the  three  Dutch  Governors  cf  New 
Amsterdam.  Being  the  only  authentic  history  of  the  Times 
that  ever  hath  been  published.  By  Dirduich  Kxickebbockeb, 
(Author  of  the  Slcetch  Book.)  London,  John  Murray. 
1820.  Pp.  560.  8vo. 

**  CJiTiEs  of  themselves— omimrca  of  themselves — are  nothing 
“  Avithout  an  historian.”  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  niaxini 
of  Mr.  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  a  name  not  yet  ranked  with 
Hume,  and  Gibbon,  and  Robertson,  very  fortunately  for  those 
who  have  an  antipathy  to  Dutch  cognominals,  hut  which,  we 
venture  to  foretel,  will  be  held  in  esteem,  while— acy/y  is  honoured 
among  printers,  and  men  have  philosophy  enough  to  read — for 
amusement.  What  virtue  is  there  required  in  an  historian, 
that  he  did  not  possess  ? — A  love  for  nis  subject,  which  diffi¬ 
culties  and  toil,  so  far  from  repressing,  tended  rather  to  animate 
and  confirm — an  industry  of  research,  which  left  not  a  single  scrap 
of  his  materials  unnumbered— a  fidelity,  which,  after  he  hod  ex¬ 
plored  them  with  more  than  microscopic  gaze,  consigned  the  un¬ 
altered  essence  of  their  contents  to  posterity— and  a  rigour  ol" 
justice,  before  which,  all  times,  events,  and  personages  were 
regarded — simply  as  their  own  merits  made  them  !  Such  were 
his  qualifications  for  the  first  duty  of  his  office,'  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  truth.  But  space  would  fiul  us  were  we  to  attempt 
enumerating  the  next  class  of  his  excellenciL's,  those  which  relate 
to  his  manner  of  disclosing  and  recording  the  results  of  his  labo¬ 
rious  investigations, — what  pains  to  make  generally  intelligible, 
things  which  originally  were  understood  only  by  himself- his 
graphic  power  in  treating  of  invisibles — the  conclusiveness  of 
his  reasoning,  where  marvellous  events  required  corresponding 
causes  to  be  assigned  for  them — the  facility  and  felicity  with 
which  he  combincxl  much  adventitious  and  incidental  matter, 
with  the  avowed  and  ostensible  topics  of  his  narrative- the  ex- 
uberance  and  power  of  his  illustrations  and  embellishments, 
where  perplexities  had  to  be  unfolded,  and  vulgar  matters  to  be 
dctiulcd — and  his  familiarity  with  those  tropes  and  figures  which 
give  dignity  and  interest  to  tlie  otherwise  dull  realities  of  life,  as 
the  metaphor  and  the  synecdoche,  the  litotes,  cuphcmisu),catachre- 
sis,  hyperbole,  allegory,  prosoiioiiocia,  asyndeton,  climax,  &c.  &c. 
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&c.  down  to  the  simplo  'pun  !  All  these,  and  many  other  good 
qualities,  might  be  exemplified  by  quotations  from-  this  erudite 
and  never-to-be  forgotten  work,  md  our  time  allow  us  to  peruse 
it  for  this  purpose,  or  our  stock  of  patience  endure  the  enter¬ 
prise.  But  as  we  cannot,  we  find,  command  a  sufficient  portion 
of  either,  we  must  adopt  a  shorter  process,  and  present  the  reader 
with  a  few  samples  in  mass,  leaving  him  to  parcel  them  out 
into  their  constituent  parts  at  his  own  conveniency. 

As  to  the  chief  sources  of  information  to  which  Mr.  Knicker¬ 
bocker  had  recourse  in  compiling  his  history,  it  is  enough  to  state, 
in  order  to  appreciate  its  genuineness  and  importance,  what  he 
himself  says  on  the  subject,  which,  for  our  own  parts,  we  hold  to 
be  perfectly  conclumve. 

“  1  have  gained  much  valuable  and  curious  matter  from  an  elaborate  ma¬ 
nuscript  written  in  exceeding  pure  and  classic  Low  Dutch,  excepting  a  few 
errors  in  orthography,  which  was  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Stuyvesant 
family.  Many  legends,  letters,  and  other  documents,  have  I  likewise  glean¬ 
ed  in  my  researches  among  the  family  chests  and  lumber  garrets  of  our  re^ 
spectable  Dutch  cidaens ;  and  I  have  gathered  a  host  of  well-authenticated 
tradidons  from  divers  excellent  old  ladies  of  my  acquaintance,  who  requested 
tliat  their  names  might  not  be  mentioned.  Nor  must  1  to  acknow¬ 

ledge  how  greatly  I^vc  been  assisted  by  that  admirable  and  praiseworthy 
institution.  The  New  York  Historical  Society,  to  which  1  here  puhn 
licly  return  my  sincere  acknowledgments.” 

After  this  catalogue  of  his  authorities,  and  con^dering  that 
the  historic  character  of  Mr.  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  has  never 
once  been  called  in  question,  from  the  moment  in  which,  for  Uic 
purpose  of  prosecuting  his  inquiries  unmolested,  he  took  lodg¬ 
ings  as  a  stranger  at  the  Independent  Columbian  Hotel  in  Mul¬ 
berry  Street,  New  York,  in  the  year  1808,  to  the  period  when 
he  terminated  his  career,  loaded  with  honours  and  distinctions, 
at  his  rural  retreat  on  the  borders  of  one  of  the  salt  marslics  be¬ 
yond  Corlear's  Hook,  we  should  think  it  impossible  tliat  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  could  be  entertained  by  any  one,  as  to  the  su¬ 
perlative  consequence  and  immaculate  verisimilitude  of  his  writ¬ 
ings.  But,  should  scepticism  respecting  these  jxiints  infest  a 
single  individual,  we  arc  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  very  first 
quotation  will  utterly  dispel  it;  and,  indeed,  we  select  the  passage, 
because  we  are  anxious  that  the  whole  of  our  readers  should 
cheerfully  and  unhesitatingly  go  along  with  us,  in  feeling  and 
sentiment  as  to  the  nature  and  merits  of  this  authentic  history.  It 
is  right  to  premise,  that  the  work  is  divided  into  seven  books, 
each  of  which  consists  of  several  chapters,  all  of  them  furnished 
with  appropriate  titles  and  summaries  of  contents. 

The  first  book  is  allotted  to  a  scientifico-historical  tiocount  of 
**  Divers  ingenious  theories  and  philosophical  s|ieculatious,  con- 
**  ceming  tlie  creation  and  population  of  the  world,  as  connected 
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«  with  the  history  of  New  York."  Passing  orer  its  first  chap¬ 
ter,  entitled  “  Description  of  the  world  j"  the  second,  “  Coamo- 
“  gony,  or  creation  of  the  world,  with  a  multitude  cX  excellent 
**  dieories,  by  which  the  creation  of  a  world  is  shewn  to  be  no 
such  difficult  matter  as  common  folk  would  imagine and  the 
third,  in  which  we  are  informed,  “  How  that  famous  navigator 
**  Noah  was  shamefully  nicknamed,  and  how  he  committ^  an 
unpardonable  oversight  in  not  having  four  sons,"  and  also,  as 
to  “  the  great  trouble  of  philosophers  caused  thereby,"  in  the 
question  relative  to  the  discovery  of  America ;  passing  over  these 
chapters,  we  say,  we  come  to  the  fourth,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  snow  the  difficulty  philosophers  have  had  in  peopling  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  how  the  Aborigines  came  to  be  begotten  by  accident, 

“  to  the  great  relief  and  satisfaction  of  the  author,"  and  from 
which,  accordingly,  we  take  what  we  ibiagine  will  be  adequate  to 
the  entire  conviction  of  the  most  stupid  or  pervicacious  infidel 
among  us. 

"  The  next  inquiry  at  which  we  arrive  in  the  regular  course  of  our  his¬ 
tory,  is  to  ascertain,  jf  possible,  how  this  country  was  originally  peopled — a 
point  fruitful  of  incredible  embarrassments ;  for  unless  we  prove  that  the 
Aborigines  did  absolutely  come  from  somewhere,  it  will  be  immediately  as¬ 
serted  in  this  sge  of  scepticism  that  they  did  not  come  at  all ;  and  if  they 
did  not  ceme  at  all,  then  was  this  country  never  populated— a  conclusion 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  logic,  but  wholly  irreconcilable  to  every 
feeling  of  humanity,  inasmuch  as  it  must  syllogisdcally  prove  fatal  to  the 
innuiperable  Aborigines  of  this  j)opulous  region. 

“  To  avert  so  dire  a  sophism,  and  to  rescue  fropi  logical  annihUation  so 
many  millions  of  fellow-creatures,  how  many  wings  of  ^eese  have  been  plim- 
'  dered  !  what  oceans  of  ink  have  l^n  benevolently  druned  I  and  how  many 
capacious  beads  of  learned  historians  have  been  addled,  and  for  ever  con¬ 
founded  !  1  pause  with  reverential  awe,  when  I  contemplate  the  ponder¬ 
ous  tomes,  in  difierent  languages,  with  which  they  have  endeavoured  to 
solve  this  question,  so  important  to  the  happiness  of  society,  but  so  involved 
in  clouds  of  impeaetrable  obscurity.  Historian  after  historian  has  engaged 
in  the  endless  circle  of  hypothetical  argument,  and,  after  leading  us  a  weary 
chace  through  octavos,  quartos,  and  f^os,  has  let  us  out  at  the  end  of  his 
work  just  as  wise  as  we  were  at  the  beginning.—— 

“  It  is  an  evil  much  to  be  lamented,  that  none  of  these  worthy  writers 
could  ever  commence  his  work  without  declaring  hostilities  against  every 
writer  who  had  treated  of  the  same  subject.  In  this  particular,  authors 
may  be  compared  to  a  certain  sagacious  bird,  which,  in  building  its  nest,  is 
sure  to  pull  to  pieces  the  nests  of  all  the  birds  in  its  neighbourhood.  This 
unhappy  propensity  tends  mevouslv  to  impede  the  progress  of  sound  know- 
ledjR.  Theories  are  at  best  but  brittle  productions,  and  when  once  committed 
to  ue  stream,  they  should  take  care  that,  like  ^  notable  pota  which  were 
fellow-voyagers,  they  do  not  crack  each  other. 

"  My  chief  surprise  is,  that,  among  the  many  writers  I  have  noticed,  no 
one  has  attempted  to  prove  that  this  country  was  peopled  from  the'moon — 
or  that  the  first  inhabiunts  flocked  hither  on  islands  of  ice,  as  wUte  bears 
cruise  about  the  northern  oceans— or  that  they  were  conveyed  hither  by 
balloons,  as  modem  aeronauts  pass  from  Dover  to  Calais— or  by  witthcrafr, 
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u  Simon  If  poat^  among  the  atara — or  a(t«r  the  manner  of  the  re> 
Downed  ^ythian  Abaris,  who,  like  the  New-England  witches  on  full-blooded 
broomsticks,  made  most  unheard-of  journeys  on  the  back  of  a  golden  arrow, 
ginen  him  by  the  Hyperborean  Apollo. 

"  But  th(we  is  still  one  mode  left  by  which  this  country  could  have  been 
)wapled,  which  I  have  reserved  for  Uie  last,  b^use  I  consider  it  worth  all 
the  rest:  it  is  accident;  Speaking  of  the'  islands  of  Solomon,  New 
Guinea,  and  New  Holland,  the  profound  Father  Charlevoix  observes,  *  in . 
fine,  all  these  countries  are  peopled,  and  it  U  possible  some  have  been 
so  htf  accident.  Now,  if  it  could  have  happened  in  that  manner,  why 
ought  it  not  to  have  bwn  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  means,  witn 
the  other  parts  of  the  globe  ?'  This  ingenious  mode  of  deducing  certain 
conclusions  from  possible  premises,  is  an  improvement  in  syllogistic  skiU, 
and  proves  the  good  author  superior  even  to  Archimedes,  for  he  can  turn 
the  world  without  any  thing  to  rest  his  lever  upon.  It  is  only  surpassed  by 
the  dexterity  with  which  the  sturdy  old  Jesuit,  in  another  place,  cut  the  Gmr- 
dian  knot ;  *  Nothing,'  says  he,  *  u  more  easy ;  the  inhabitants  both  he¬ 
mispheres  are  certainly  the  dccendants  of  the  same  father.  The  common 
father  of  mankind  received  an  express  order  from  heaven  to  people  the 
world,  and  accordingly  it  has  been  peojJed.  To  bring  this  about,  it 
was  necessary  to  overcome  all  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  they  have 
also  been  overcome.”  Pious  logician !  how  does  he  put  all  the  herd 
of  laborious  theorists  to  the  blush,  by  explaining,  in  five  words,  what 
it  has  cost  them  volumes  to  prove  they  know  nothing  about !  From  all  the  • 
authorities  here  quoted,  and  a  variety  of  others  which  I  have  consulted,  but 
which  are  omitted  through  fear  of  offending  the  unlearned  reader — I  can 
only  draw  the  following  conclusions,  which,  luckily,  however,  are  sufficient 
for  my  purpose ;  Jirst,  that  this  part  of  the  world  has  actually  been  peo~  • 
pled,  (Q.  E.  D.)  to  support  which  we  have  living  proofs,  in  the  numerous 
tribra  of  In;lians  that  inhabit  it ;  secondly,  that  it  nas  b^n  peopled  in  five 
hundred  different  ways,  as  proved  by  a  cloud  of  authors,  who,  from  the  posi¬ 
tiveness  of  their  assertions,  seem  to  have  been  eye-writnesses  to  the  fact ; 
thirdly,  that  the  people  of  this  country  hail  a  variety  of  fathers,  which,  as  it 
may  not  be  thought  much  to  their  cri^t  by  the  common  run  of  readers,  the 
less  we  say  on  the  subject  the  better.  The  question,  therefore,  I  trust,  is 
for  ever  at  rest.” 

The  last  chapter  of  this  introductory  book  is  occupied  with 
a  discussion  of  the  very  important  question,  respecting  the  tight 
of  the  first  discoverers  of  America  to  land  and  take  possession 
of  it,  without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants.  This  is  obviously 
a  very  necessary  preliminary  to  the  history  of  New  "Vork,  and. 
it  is  accordingly  treated  with  all  the  tenderness  and  anxiety  that 
might  be  expected  in  a  writer  who  felt  interested  in  the  honour 
of  that  city.  As  we  conceive  that  Mr.  Diedrich  has  advanced 
incontrovertible  arguments  in  favour  of  those  who  assumed  the 
liberty  of  landing  in  America,  and  possessing  themselves  of  it ; 
and  as  he  has  thus  furnished  most  satisfactory  encouragement  to 
all  who  may  hereafter  chuse  to  follow  their  example,  in  the  event 
of  any  new  discoveries,  we  judge  it  highly  expedient  to  give  the 
essence  of  his  reasoning  and  reading  on  the  subject. 

The  first  source  of  ri^t,  by  which  property  is  acquired  in  a  country, 
is  Di8cov£kt.  For  as  all  mankind  have  an  equal  right  to  any  thing  which 
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ha«  ncrer  before  bcfli  a\iproprtatc«l>  io  any  nation  that  di*covcr«  an  vnin> 
habited  country,  and  takes  possession  thereof,  is  considered  as  enjoying  full 
property,  and  absolute,  unquestionable,  empire  therein. 

This  proposition  l^ing  admitted,  it  follows  clearly,  that  the  Europeans 
who  first  reached  America,  were  the  real  disoorerers  of  the  same ;  nothing 
iieing  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  this  fact,  but  simply  to  prove  tliat  it 
was  totally  uninhabited  by  man.  This  would  at  first  app^r  to  be  a  point 
of  some  difficulty,  for  it  is  well  known  that  this  quarter  of  the  world  abound¬ 
ed  with  certain  animals  that  walked  erect  on  two  feet,  had  something  of  the 
human  countenance,  uttered  certain  unintelligihlc  sounds,  very  much  like 
language ;  in  short,  had  a  marvellous  resemblance  to  human  lieings.  But 
the  zealous  and  enlightened  fathers,  who  accompanied  the  discoverers,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  by  establishing  fat  monas¬ 
teries  and  bishoprics  on  earth,  soon  cleared  up  this  point,  greatly  to  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  and  of  all  Christian  voyagers  and  dis¬ 
coverers. 

“  They  plainly  proved,  and  as  there  were  no  Indian  writers  arose  on  the 
other  side,  the  fact  was  considered  as  fully  admitted  ami  established,  that 
the  two-legged  race  of  animals  before  mentioned,  were  mere  cannibals,  de¬ 
testable  monsters,  and  many  of  them  giants,— which  last  description  of  va¬ 
grants  have,  since  the  times  ofOog,  Magog,  and  Goliath,  been  considered  as 
outlaws,  and  have  received  no  quarter  in  cither  history,  chivalry,  or  song. 

**  ■'  ■■  ■■  Therefore,  so  far  from  being  able  to  own  property,  these 
people  ha<l  no  right  even  to  personal  freedom. — All  which  circumstances 
]ilainly  convinced  the  righteous  followers  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  that  these 
misereants  had  no  title  to  the  soil  tliat  they  infested, — that  they  were  a  per¬ 
verse,  illiterate,  dumb,  beardless,  black  seed, — mere  wild  beasts  of  the 
forests,  and  like  them,  should  either  be  subdued  or  exterminated.  From 
the  foregoing  aiguments,  therefore,  and  a  variety  of  others  equally  conclu¬ 
sive,  it  was  clearly  evident  that  this  fair  quarter  of  the  globe,  when  first 
visited  by  Euro])eans,  was  a  howling  wilderness,  inhabitccl  by  nothing  but 
wild  beasts :  and  that  the  transatlantic  visitors  acquired  an  incontrovertible 
property  therein,  by  the  nVAt  of  discovery. 

“  This  being  fully  estabushed,  we  now  come  to  the  next,  which  is  the 
right  acquired  by  cultivation.  ‘  The  cultivation  of  the  soil,’  we  are  told,  ‘  is 
an  obligation  imposed  by  nature  on  mankind.  The  whole  world  is  appoint¬ 
ed  for  the  nourishment  oTits  inhabitants :  but  it  would  be  incapable  of  doing 
it,  was  it  uncultivated.  Every  nation  is  thus  obliged  by  the  laws  of  nature 
to  cultivate  the  ground  that  has  fallen  to  its  share.  Those  people,  like  the 
ancient  Germans  and  modem  Tartars,  who,  having  fertile  countries,  disdain 
to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  choose  to  live  by  rapine,  are  wanting  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  deserve  to  be  exterminated  as  savage  and  pernicious  Itcasts  *. 

Now  it  is  notorious,  that  the  savages  knew  nothing  of  agriculture,  when 
first  discoveretl  by  the  Europeans,  but  lived  a  most  vagabond,  disorderly, 
unrighteous  life:  rambling  from  place  to  place.  *and  prodigally  rioting  upon 
tho  spontaneous  luxuries  of  nature,  without  tasking  her  generosity  to  yield 
them  any  more ;  whereas  it  has  been  most  unquestionably  shown,  that  heaven 
intended  the  earth  should  be  ploughed  and  sown,  and  manured,  and  laid 
out  into  cities,  and  towns,  and  farms,  and  country  seats,  and  pleasure 
grounds,  and  public  gardens,  all  which  the  Indians  knew  nothing  about, — 
therefore  they  did  not  improve  the  talents  Providence  had  Ix^towed  on 

*  Vattel,  b.  i.  ch.  IT.  Mr.  Knickerbocker  usually  refers  most  scrupulously  to  his 
authrriiicf. 
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them  ihcTgfoTB  they  were  careless  stcward»«-therefore  they  had  no  right 
to  the  soil-— therefore  they  deserred  to  be  exterminated. 

">It  is  tme,  the  savages  might  plead,  that  they  drew  all  the  benefits  from 
the  land  which  them  simple  wants  required,*— they  found  plenty  of  game  to 
hunt,  which,  tOMther  with  the  roots  and  uncultivated  fruits  of  the  earth, 
furnished  a  sufment  variety  for  their  frugal  repasts  and  that  as  heaven 
merely  designed  the  earth  to  form  the  abocie,  and  satisfy  the  wants  of  man, 
so  long  as  thow  purposes  were  answered,  the  will  of  heaven  was  aceomplish- 
cd.  Hut  this  only  proves  how  undeserving  they  were  of  the  blessings 
around  them, — they  were  so  much  the  more  savages,  for  not  having 
more  wants ;  for  kiMwledgc  is  in  some  degree  an  increase  of  desires,  and  it 
is  this  superiority,  both  in  the  number  and  magnitude  of  his  desires,  that 
distinguishes  the  man  from  the  beast.  Therefore,  the  Indians,  in  not  hav> 
ing  more  wants,  were  very  unreasonable  animals ;  and  it  was  but  just  that 
they  should  make  way  for  the  Europeans,  who  had  a  thousand  wants  to 
their  one,  and  therefore  would  turn  the  earth  to  more  account,  and  by  cul> 
tivating  it,  more  truly  fulfil  the  will  of  heaven.  Besides,  Grotius,  and  Lau- 
tcrbach,  and  Puffendorf,  and  Titius,  and  many  wise  men  besides,  who  have 
conaide^  the  matter  properly,  have  determined,  that  the  property  of  a  coun> 
try  cannot  be  acquired  by  hunting,  cutting  wood,  and  drawing  water  in  it— 
nothing  but  precise  demarcation  of  limits,  and  the  intention  of  cultivation, 
can  establish  the  possession.  Now>s  the  savages  (probably  from  never  hav¬ 
ing  read  the  authors  above  quoted)  had  never  complied  with  any  of  these 
necessary  forms,  it  ^ainly  followed,  that  they  had  no  right  to  the  soil,  but 
that  it  was  complctdy  at  the  dispo^  of  the  first  comers,  who  had  more 
knowledge,  more  wants,  and  more  elegant,  that  is  to  say,  artificial  desires, 
than  themselves. 

But  a  more  irresistible  right  than  either  that  I  have  mentionetl,  and  one 
which  will  be  the  most  readily  admitted  by  my  reader,  provided  he  be 
blessctl  with  bowels  of  charity  and  philanthropy,  is  the  rignt  acquired  by 
civilisation.  All  the  world  knows  the  lamentable  state  in  which  tnese  poor 
savages  were  found ;  not  only  deficient  in  the  comforts  of  life,  but  what  is 
still  worse,  most  piteously  and  unfortunately  blind  to  the  miseries  of  their 
situation.  But  no  sooner  did  the  benevolent  inhabitants  of  Europe  Ix^hold 
their  sad  condition,  than  they  immediately  went  to  work  to  ameliorate  and 
improve  it.  They  intro<lnccd  among  tnem  rum,  brandy,  gin,  and  the 
other  comforts  of  life— and  it  is  astonishing  to  read  how  soon  the  poor 
savages  learnt  to  estimate  these  blessings.  They  likewise  made  known  to 
them  a  thousand  remedies,  by  which  the  most  inveterate  diseases  are  allevi¬ 
ated  and  healed  ;  and  that  they  might  comprehend  the  benefits,  and  enjoy 
the  comforts  of  these  medicines,  they  previously  introduced  among  them  the 
diseases  which  they  were  calculat<M  to  cure.  By  these,  and  a  variety  of 
other  methods,  was  the  condition  of  these  poor  savages  wonderfully  im¬ 
proved  ;  they  acquired  a  thousand  wants,  m  which  they  had  before  been 
ignorant ;  and  as  lie  has  most  sources  of  happiness,  who  has  most  wants  to  be 
gratified,  they  were  doubtlessly  rendered  a  much  liappicr  race  of  beings. 

**  But  the  most  important  branch  of  civilization,  and  which  has  most 
strenuously  been  extolled  by  the  zealous  and  pious  hithers  of  the  Romish 
church,  is  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  was  truly  a  sight  that 
might  well  inspire  horror,  to  behold  these  savages  stumbling  among  the 
dark  mountains  of  paganism,  and  guilty  of  the  most  horrible  ignorance  of 
religion.  It  is  true,  they  neither  stole  nor  defrauded ;  they  were  sober, 
frugal,  continent,  and  faithful  to  their  word ;  but  though  they  actc<l  right 
habitually,  it  was  all  in  vain,  unless  they  acted  so  from  precept.  The  new 
comers,  therefore,  used  every  method  to  induce  them  to  embrace  and  prac¬ 
tise  the  true  religion— except,  indeed,  that  of  setting  them  the  example. 
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‘  But,  notwithstaDdiug  all  these  complicated  labours  for  their  good,  sudi 
was  the  unparalleled  obstinacy  of  these  stubborn  wretches,  that  th^  nn« 
gratefully  refused  to  acknowlragc  the  strangers  as  their  benefactors,  and  per¬ 
sist^  in  disbelieving  the  doctrines  they  endeavoured  to  inculcate  ;  most  of 
them  insolently  alleging,  that,  from  their  conduct,  the  advocates  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  did  not  seem  to  believe  in  it  themselves.  Was  not  this  too  much 
for  human  patience  ?  Would  not  one  suppose  that  the  benign  visitants  from 
Europe,  provoked  at  their  incredulity,  and  discouraged  by  their  stiff-necked 
obstinacy,  would  for  ever  have  abandoned  their  shores,  and  consigned  them 
to  their  original  ignorance  and  misery  ?  But,  no  !  so  sealous  were  they  to 
effea  the  tempoi^  comfort  and  eternal  salvation  of  these  pagan  infidels, 
that  they  even  proceeded  from  the  milder  means  of  persuasion  to  the  more 
painful  and  troublesome  one  of  persecution— let  loow  among  them  whole 
troops  of  fiery  monks  and  furious  bloodhounds— purified  them  by  fire  and 
sword,  by  stake  and  faggot ;  in  consequence  of  which  indefatigable  mea¬ 
sures,  the  cause  of  Chnstun  love  and  charity  was  so  rapidly  advanced,  that 
in  a  very  few  years  not  one-fifth  of  the  number  of  unVlievers  exht^  in 
South  America  that  were  found  there  at  the  time  of  its  discovery. 

What  stronger  right  need  the  European  settlers  advance  to  the  country 
than  this  ?  Have  not  whole  nations  of  uninformed  savages  been  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  thousand  imperious  wants  and  indispensable  comforts,  of 
which  they  were  before  wholly  ignorant?  Have  they  not  been  literally 
hunted  ana  smoked  out  of  their  dens  and  lurking  places  of  ignorance  and 
infidehty,  and  absolutely  scourged  into  the  right  path  ?  Have  not  the  tem¬ 
poral  things,  the  vain  baubles  and  filthy  lucre  of  this  world,  which  were  too 
apt  to  engage  their  worldly  and  selfish  thoughts,  been  benevolently  taken 
firora  them ;  and  have  they  not,  instead  thereof,  bran  taught,  &c.  &c.  And, 
finally,  to  use  the  words  of  a  reverend  Spanish  father,  in  a  letter  to  bis  su¬ 
perior  in  Spain,  *  Can  any  one  have  the  presumption  to  say  tlut  ^ese  sa¬ 
vage  pagans  have  yielded  any  thing  more  ^n  an  inconsiderable  recompence 
to  their  benefactors ;  in  surrendering  to  them  a  little  pitiful  tract  of  t^  dir¬ 
ty  sublunary  planet,  in  exchange  for  a  glorious  inheritance  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  ?' 

Here,  then,  are  three  complete  and  undeniable  sources  of  right  establish¬ 
ed,  any  one  of  which  was  more  than  ample  to  establish  a  property  in  the  new¬ 
ly  discovered  regions  of  America.  Now,  so  it  has  happeneu  in  certain  parts 
of  this  delightful  quarter  of  the  globe,  that  the  right  of  discovery  has  been 
BO  strenuously  asserted ;  the  influence  of  cultivation  so  industriously  extend¬ 
ed,  and  the  progress  of  salvation  and  civilization  so  zealously  prosecuted,  that 
what  with  their  attendant  wars,  persecutions,  oppressions,  diseases,  and  other 
partial  evils  that  often  hang  on  the  skirts  of  great  benefits — Ae  savage  abo¬ 
rigines  have,  somehow  or  another,  been  utterly  annihilated ;  and  this*  all  at 
onCe  brings  me  to  a  fourth  right,  which  is  worth  all  the  rest  put  together. 
For  the  original  claimants  to  the  soil  being  all  dead  and  buried,  and  no 
one  remaining  to  inherit  or  dispute  the  soil,  the  Spaniards,  as  the  next  im¬ 
mediate  occupants,  entered  upon  the  possession  as  clearly  as  the  hangman 
succeeds  to  the  clothes  of  the  malefactor :  and,  as  they  have  Blackstone  *, 
and  all  the  learned  expounders  of  the  law  on  their  side,  they  may  set  all  actions 
of  ejectment  at  defiance ;  and  this  last  right  may  be  entitled,  *  The  Right 
BT  Extebminatiom,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Right  by  Gonpowdeb.* 

**  But  lest  any  scruples  of  conscience  should  remain  on  ^is  head,  and  to 
settle  the  question  of  right  for  ever,  his  holiness.  Pope  Alexander  V' I.  is¬ 
sued  a  bull,  by  which  he  generously  granted  the  new  discovered  quarters 
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of  the  globe  to  the  fipeeierdi  end  Portuguese,  who  thus,  inflamed  with  great 
^lirituu  zeal,  shew^  the  pagan  savages  ndther  favour  nor  aSSection,  but 
prosecuted  the  work  of  discovery,  odonixation,  civilisation,  and  extermina¬ 
tion,  with  ten  times  more  fiiry  than  ever. 

Thus  were  the  European  worthies  who  flrst  discovered  America,  clearly 
entitled  to  the  soil ;  and  not  only  entitled  to  the  soil,  but  likewise  to  the  eter> 
nal  thanks  of  these  infidd  savages,  fm  having  come  so  hr,  endured  so  many 
perils  by  sea  and  land,  and  taken  such  unwearied  pains,  for  no  other  purpose 
but  to  improve  their  forlorn,  uncivilized,  and  neathenish  condition ;  for 
having  made  them  acquainted  with  the  comforts  of  life ;  fw  having  intro¬ 
duced  among  them  the  light  of  religion  ;  and  finally,  for  having  hurried 
them  out(rf  the  world,  to  eqjojr  its  reward." 

Id  the  second  brok,  which  treats  of  the  first  settlement  of  the 

Srovince  of  Nieuw  Nederlandts,  our  old  frtenpl.  Master  Hen- 
rick  Hudson,  makes  a  very  respectable  6gure,  as  we  thought 
he  would.  No  historian  of  this  country,  indeed,  could  pass  him 
over  without  commendation,  little  as  he  might  chance  to  know 
of  him  ;  but  from  Mr.  Diedrich  Nickerbocker,  who,  with  4II  the 
moral  qualities  which  we  have  freely  allowed  him  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed,  was  not  without  his  partialities — the  result  of  deliberate 
judgment  on  the  cogent  evidences  brought  before  him,  and  by 
no  means  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  an^  local  and  narrowly  con¬ 
fined  education, — we  say,  from  him  it  was  natural  to  look  for 
something  unusually  glowing  and  picturesque,  when  describing 
the/ar-famed  captain  of  the  Half  Moon,  or  speaking  of  his  meri¬ 
torious  voyage,  as  well  as  for  a  stout  defence  of  his  pretensions 
as  a  discoverer,  against  whatever  might  be  suggested  in  favour 
of  other  adventurers.  The  following  passage  gives  what  may  be 
considered  a  correct  likeness  of  this  commander,  in  the  manner 
of  the  Dutch  school,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  full  enough  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  voyage. which  had  such  important  consequences. 

In  the  ever  memorable  year  of  our  Lord  1609,  on  a  Saturday  morning, 
the  five  and  twentieth  day  of  March,  old  style,  did  that  worthy  and  irre¬ 
coverable  discoverer,  fas  he  has  justly  been  called,)  Master  Henry  Hudson 
set  sail  from  HoUana  in  a  stout  vessel  called  the  Half  Moon,  being  em^ 
ployed  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  to  seek  a  north-west  passage  to 
China. 

Henry,  (or,  as  the  Dutch  historians  call  him,  Hendrick,)  Hudson  was 
a  sea-fariiu  man  of  renown,  who  had  learned  to  smoke  tobacco  under  Sir 
Walter  Riueigh,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  it  into  Hol¬ 
land,  which  gained  him  much  popularity  in  that  country,  and  caused  him 
to  find  great  favour  in  the  eyes  of  their  Hi^  Mightinesses,  the  Lords  States- 
general,  and  also  of  the  Honourable  West  India  Company.  He  was  a 
short,  square,  brawny,  old  ^ntleinan,  with  a  double  chin,  a  mastifi*  mouth, 
and  a  broad  copper  nose,  which  was  supposed  in  those  days  to  have  acquir¬ 
ed  its  fiery  hue  from  the  constant  neighbourhood  of  his  tobacco-pipe. 

**  He  wore  a  true  Andrea  Ferrara,  tucked  in  a  leathern  belt,  and  a  Com¬ 
modore’s  cocked  hat  on  one  side  of  his  head.  He  s^as  remarkable  for  al¬ 
ways  jerking  up  his  breeches  wh«n  he  gave  out  his  orders,  and  his  voice 
■oundi^  not  unlike  the  brattling  of  a  tin  trumpet— owing  to  the  number 
TOL.  V.  MO.  II.  R 
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of  hard  north^westers  which  he  had  awallowcd  in  the  coutm  of  his  sea* 
faring. 

"  Such  was  Hendrick  Hudson,  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  mndi,  and 
knaw  so  little ;  and  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  his  description,  for  the 
benefit  of  modom  painters  and  statuaries,  that  they  ma^  represent  him  as 
he  was,  and  not,  according  to  their  common  custom  with  modem  heroes, 
make  him  look  like  Ctesar,  or  Marcus  Aurelius,  or  the  Apollo  of  Belvidere. 
—The  voyage  was  prosperous  and  tranquil  ;^the  crew  being  a  patient  people, 
much  given  to  slumber  and  vacuity,  and  but  little  troublra  with  the  disease 
of  thinking — a  malady  of  the  mind,  which  is  the  sure  breeder  of  discontent. 
Hudson  h^  laid  in  abundance  of  gin  and  sour-crout ;  and  every  man  was 
allowed  to  sleep  quietly  at  his  post,  unless  the  wind  blew.  True  it  is,  some 
slight  dissatisfaction  was  shewn,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  at  certain  unrea¬ 
sonable  conduct  of  Commodore  Hudson.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  forbore  to 
shorten  sail  when  the  vrind  was  light  and  the  weather  serene,  which  was 
considered,  among  the  most  experienced  Dutch  seamen,  as  certain  tofolher 
breeders,  or  prognostics  that  the  weather  would  change  for  the  worse.  He 
acted,  moreover,  in  direct  contradiction  to  that  ancient  and  sage  rule  of  the 
Duch  navigators,  who  always  took  in  sail  at  night — put  the  he^  a-port,  and 
turned  in — ^by  whieh  precaution  they  had  a  good  night’s  rest — were  sure 
of  knowing  where  they  were  the  next  morning  and  stora  but  little  chance  of 
running  down  a  continent  in  the  dark.  He  likewise  prohibited  the  seamen 
from  wearing  more  than  five  jackets  and  six  pair  of  breeches,  under  pretence 
of  rendering  them  more  alert ;  and  no  man  was  permtted  to  go  aloft,  and 
hand  in  sails,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  as  is  the  invariable  Dut^  custom  at 
the  present  day.  AU  these  grievances,  though  they  might  ruffle  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  constitutional  tranquillity  of  the  honest  Dutch  tars,  made  but  a 
transient  impression ;  they  ate  hugely,  drank  profusely,  and  slept  immea¬ 
surably,  and  being  under  the  especial  guidance  of  Providence,  the  riiip  was 
safely  conducted  to  the  coast  of  America,  where,  after  simdry  unimportant 
touchings  and  standings  off  and  on,  she  at  length,  on  the  fourth  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  entered  that  majestic  bay,  which,  at  this  day  expands  its  ample  bo¬ 
som  before  the  city  rf  New  York,  and  which  had  never  wfore  been  visited 
by  any  European.'^ 

The  success  of  Hudson,  when  reported  by  himself  and  crew,  on 
their  return  to  Holland,  excited  much  speculation  there.  By  and 
by  the  West  India  Company  obtained  letters  patent  from  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  excluave  trade  on  the  noble  river,  on  which,  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  his  service,  the  name  of  this  commodore  was  bestowed ; 
and,  after  various  commercial  enterprises,  there  set  sail  fiam  Am¬ 
sterdam,  in  the  ship  Gh)ede  Vrouw,  a  company  of  Low  Dutch  ad¬ 
venturers,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  colony  in  the  newly  disco¬ 
vered  country.  By  thcnl  was  founded  the  town  of  Communipaw, 
so  called  from  an  Indian  village  on  the  same  site,  of  which  they 
to(A  possession  by  storm,  qfier  it  had  been  evacuated  by  its  asto¬ 
nished  inhabitants,  and  which,  as  the  egg  from  whence  was  hatch- 
“  ed  the  mighty  chj  of  New  York,”  very  properly  claims  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  Mr.  Diednch  Nickerbocker's  descriptive  talents.  Those 
who  have  visited  the  place,  and  are  acquainted  with  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  will  judge  of  his  accuracy. 

“  Communipaw  is  at  present  but  a  small  village,  pleasantly  situated 
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among  ninl  nenary,  on  that  beauteous  part  of  the  Jersey  shore,  which  was 
kaown  in  ancient  l^nds  by  the  name  vi  Pavonia,  and  commands  a  grand 
proapect  of  the  superb  bay  of  New  York.  It  is  within  but  half  an  hour’s 
sail  of  the  latter  pl^,  urovided  you  have  a  fair  wind,  and  may  be  seen  dis- 
tincdy  from  the  city.  Nay,  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  which  I  can  testify  from 
my  own  experience,  that  on  a  clear  still  summer  evening,  you  may  hear  from 
the  battery  of  New  York  the  obstreperous  peals  of  broad-mouth^  laughter 
of  the  Dutch  negroes  at  Communijraw,  who,  like  most  other  n^jroes,  are 
famous  for  their  risible  powers,  luis  is  peculiarly  the  case  on  Sunday 
evenings,  when  it  is  remarked  by  an  ingenious  and  observant  philosopher, 
who  hu  made  great  discoveries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  that  they 
always  laugh  loudest,  which  he  attributes  to  the  circumstance  of  their  hav- 
ingjueir  holiday  clot^  on. 

lliese  n^roes,  in  fact,  like  the  monks  in  the  dark  ages,  engross  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  place,  and,  being  infinitely  more  adventurous  and  more 
knowing  than  their  masters,  carry  on  all  the  roreign  trade  ;  making  frequent 
voyages  to  town  in  canoes  loaded  with  oysters,  butter-milk,  and  cabbages. 
They  are  great  astrolc^ers,  predicting  the  difi'erent  changes  of  weather  al¬ 
most  as  accurately  as  an  almanack ;  uey  are,  moreover,  exquisite  performers 
on  three-stringed  fiddles ;  in  whistling  they  almost  boast  the  far-famed 
powers  of  Orpheus’s. lyre,  for  not  a  horse  or  an  ox  in  the  place,  when  at  the 
plough,  or  before  the  waggon,  will  budge  a  foot  imtil  he  hears  the  well- 
known  whistle  of  his  black  driver  and  companion.  And,  from  their  amas- 
ing  skill  at  casting  up  accounts  upon  their  fingers,*  they  are  r^arded  with 
as  much  veneration  as  were  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  of  yore,  when  initi¬ 
ated  into  the  sacred  quaternary  of  numbers.  As  to  the  honest  burghers  of 
Communipaw,  like  vrise  men  and  sound  philosophers,  they  never  look  be¬ 
yond  their  pipes,  nor  trouble  their  heads  about  any  a^rs  out  of  their  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood ;  so  that  they  live  in  profound  and  enviable  igno¬ 
rance  of  all  the  troubles,  anxieties,  and  revolutions  of  this  distracted  planet. 
I  am  even  told  that  many  among  them  do  verily  believe  that  Holland,  of  which 
they  have  heard  so  much  from  traditioq,  is  situated  somewhere  on  Long 
Island— that  Spiktng-devil  and  the  Narrows  arc  the  two  ends  of  the  world  ; 
that  the  countir  is  still  under  thedoi  anion  of  their  High  Mightinesses,  and 
d^t  the  city  ofTfew  York  still  goes  by  the  name  of  Nieuw  Amsterdam. 
They  meet  every  Satunlay  afternoon,  at  the  only  tavern  in  the  place,  which 
bears  as  a  sign  a  square-headed  likeness  of  the  IMnce  of  Orange,  where  they 
smoke  a  silent  pipe,  by  way  of  promoting  social  convivialii^,  and  invariably 
drink  a  mug  of  cider  to  the  success  of  Admiral  Van  Tromp,  who,  they 
ima^e,  is  stUl  sweeping  the  British  Channel  w^h  a  broom  at  his  mast- 


Communipaw,  in  short,  is  one  of  the  numerous  little  villages  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  ^is  mopt  beautiAil  of  cities,  which  are  so  many  strong-holds  and  fast- 
neaes,  whither  the  primitive  manners  of  our  Dutch  forefathers  have  retreated, 
and  where  they  are  cherished  with  devout  and  scrupulous  strictness.  The  dress 
of  the  ori^al  settlers  is  handed  down  inviolate  from  father  to  son — the  iden¬ 
tical  broad-brimmed  hat,  broad-skirted  coat,  and  broad-bottomed  breeches, 
continue  from  generation  to  generation ;  and  several  gigantic  knee-buckles 
of  massy-silver  are  still  in  wear,  that  m^e  gallant  dis^y  in  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs  of  Communipaw.  Ilie  langu^e,  likewise,  continues  unadulterat¬ 
ed  by  barbarous  innovations ;  and  so  critically  correct  is  the  village  school¬ 
master  in  his  dialect,  that  his  reading  of  a  Low  Dutch  psalm  has  much  the 
same  effect  on  the  nerves  as  the  filing  of  a  hand-saw." 

Of  the  early  heroes  of  this  settlement,  especially  Olofie  Van 
Kortlandt,  Abraham  Hardenbroeck,  Jacobus  Van  Zandt,  and  Wi- 
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nant  Ten  Brock ;  of  their  perilous  adventures  in  a  voyage  to  explore 
the  adjoining  country ;  of  the  subsequent  founding  of  the  city,  and 
its  prosperity  under  OlolFe  the  Dreamer — we  have  not  room  to  speak 
particularly.  In  course  of  time,  the  colony  became  of  such  conse¬ 
quence  as  to  deserve  the  protection  of  the  mother  country ;  and,  ac- . 
cordingly,  in  the  year  1629,  Mynher  Woiiter  Van  Twiller  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  Nieuw  Nederlandts,  under  the 
commission  and  controul  of  their  High  Mightinesses. 

••  This  renowned  old  gentleman  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam  in  the  merry 
month  of  June,  the  sweetest  month  iq  all  the  year,  when  dan  Apollo  seems 
to  dance  up  the  transparent  firmament ;  when  the  robin,  the  thrush,  and  a 
thousand  other  wanton  songsters  make  the  woods  to  resound  with  amorous 
ditties,  and  the  luxurious  uttle  boblincon  revels  among  the  clover  blossoms, 
of  the  meadows ;  all  which  happy  coincidence  persuaded  the  old  dames  of 
J^ew  Amsterdam,  who  were  skilled  in  the  art  of  foretelling  events,  that  this 
was  to  be  a  happy  and  prosperous  administration.” 

And  so  it  proved,  as  is  made  clear  in  the  third  book  of  this  his¬ 
tory,  which  is  allotted  to  the  period  of  his  golden  reign.  The  cha¬ 
racter  and  conduct  of  this  excellent  magistrate  will  rarely  be  found 
copied  by  men  in  office. 

“  The  renowned  Wouter  (or  Walter)  Van  Twiller  was  descended  from  a 
long  line  of  Dutch  burgomasters,  who  had  successively  dozed  away  their 
lives,  and  grown  fat  upon  the  bench  of  magistracy  in  Rotterdam,  and  who 
had  comported  themselves  with  such  singular  wisdom  and  propriety,  that 
they  were  n^ver  either  heard  or  talked  of,  which,  next  to  being  universally 
applauded,  should  be  the  object  of  ambition  of  all  sage  magistrates  and 
rulers. 

His  surname  of  Twiller  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  original  Twijfler, 
which,  in  English,  means  doubter ;  a  name  admirably  descriptive  of  his  de¬ 
liberative  habits.  For,  though  he  was  a  man  shut  up  within  himself  like  an 
oyster,  and  of  such  a  profoundly  reflective  turn,  that  he  scarcely  ever  spoke, 
ex^t  in  monosyllables,  yet  did  he  never  make  up  his  mind  on  a^  doubtful 

Eoint.  This  was  clearly  accounted  for  by  his  adnerents,  who  afhrmed  that 
c  always  conceived  every  subject  on  so  comprehensive  a  scale,  that  he  had 
not  room  in  his  bead  to  turn  it  over  and  examine  both  sides  of  it,  so  that  he 
always  remained  in  doubt,  merely  in  consequence  of  the  astonishing  magni¬ 
tude  of  his  ideas ! 

There  are  two  opposite  ways  by  which  some  men  get  into  notice— one 
by  talking  a  vast  deal  and  thinking  a  little ;  and  the  other  by  holding  their 
tongues,  and  not  thinking  at  all.  By  the  first,  many  a  vapouring  superfici¬ 
al  pretender  acquires  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  quick  parts — by  the  other, 
many  a  vacant  dunderpate,  like  the  owl,  the  stupidest  m  birds,  comes  to  be 
complimented  by  a  discerning  world  with  all  the  attributes  of  wisdom. 
This,  by  tlie  way,  is  a  mere  casual  remark,  which  I  would  not  for  the  uni¬ 
verse  have  it  thought  I  apply  to  governor  Van  Twiller.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  a  very  wise  Dutenman,  for  he  never  said  a  foolish  thing — and  of  such 
invincible  gravity,  that  he  was  never  known  to  latmh,  or  even  to  smile, 
through  the  course  of  a  long  and  prosperous  life.  CWtain,  however,  it  is, 
there  never  was  a  matter  pro))oscd,  however  simple,  and  on  which  your 
common  narrow-minded  mortals  would  rashly  determine  at  the  first  glance, 
but  what  the  renowned  Wouter  put  on  a  mighty  mysterious  vacant  kind  of 
look,  shook  hifi  capacious  head,  and  having  smoked  for  five  minutes  with 
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redoubled  eamestnees,  sagely  observed,  that  *  he  had  his  doubts  about  the 
matter/ — which  in  process  of  time  gained  him  the  character  of  a  man  slow 
of  belief,  and  not  ea^y  imposed  on. 

**  The  person  of  this  illustrious  old  gentleman  was  as  regularly  formed, 
and  nobly  proportioned,  as  though  it  had  been  moulded  by  the  hands  of 
some  cunning  Dutch  statuary  as  a  model  of  majesty  and  lordly  grandeur. 
He  was  ezacuy  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  six  feet  five  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  His  head  was  a  perfect  sphere,  and  of  such  stuwndous  dimen¬ 
sions,  that  dame  nature,  with  all  her  sex’s  ingenuity,  would  nave  been  puz- 
zled  to  construct  a  neck  capable  of  supporting  it ;  wherefore  she  wisely  de¬ 
clined  the  attempt,  and  settled  it  firmly  on  the  top  of  his  back  bone,  just 
between  the  shoulders.  His  body  was  of  an  oblong  form,  particularly  capa¬ 
cious  at  bottom  ;  which  was  wisely  ordered  by  providence,  seeing  that  he 
was  a  man  of  se^ntary  habits,  and  very  averse  to  the  idle  labour  of  walk¬ 
ing.  His  Im,  though  exceeding  short,  were  sturdy  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  they  had  to  sustain ;  so  that  when  erect,  he  had  not  a  little  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  robustious  beer  barrel,  standing  on  skids.  His  face,  that  in- 
udlible  index  of  the  mind,  presented  a  vast  expanse,  perfectly  unfurrowed  or 
deformed  by  any  of  those  lines  and  angles  which  disfigure  the  huniim  coun¬ 
tenance,  with  what  is  termed  expression.  Two  small  grey  eyes  twinkled 
feebly  in  the  midst,  like  two  stars  of  lesser  magnitude  in  a  hazy  firmament;, 
and  his  full  fed  cheeks,  which  seemed  to  have  taken  toll  of  every  thing  that 
went  into  his  mouth,  were  curiously  mottled  and  streaked  with  dusky  red, 
like  a  Spitzenberg  apple.  His  habits  were  as  regular  as  his  person.  He 
daUy  took  his  four  stated  meals,  appropriating  exactly  an  hour  to  each ;  he 
smoked  and  doubted  eight  hours ;  and  he  slept  the  remaining  twelve  of  the 
four  and  twenty.  Sudi  was  the  renowned  Wouter  Van  T wilier,  a  true 

Ehilosopher ;  for  his  mind  was  either  elevated  above,  or  tranquilly  settled 
elow  the  cares  and  perplexities  of  this  world.  He  had  lived  in  it  for  years, 
without  feeling  the  least  curiosity  to  know  whether  the  sun  revolved  round 
it,  or  it  round  the  sun ;  and  he  had  watched,  for  at  least  half-a  centiuy,  the 
smoke  curling  from  his  pipe  to  the  ceiling,  without  once  troubling  his  head 
with  any  of  those  numerous  theories  by  which  a  philosopher  would  have 
perplexed  his  brain,  in  accounting  for  its  rising  above  the  surrounding  at¬ 
mosphere. 

“  In  his  council  he  presided  with  great  state  and  solemnity.  He  sat  in 
a  huge  chair  of  solid  oak,  hewn  in  the  celebrated  forest  of  the  Hague,  fa¬ 
bricated  by  an  experienced  Timmerman  of  Amsterdam,  and  curiously  carved 
about  the  arms  and  feet  into  exact  imitations  of  gigantic  eagle’s  claws.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  sceptre,  he  swayed  a  long  Turkish  pipe,  wrought  with  jasmin  and 
amber,  which  h^  been  presented  to  a  stadtnolder  of  Holland,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  treaty  with  one  of  the  petty  Barbary  powers.  In  this  statsly 
chair  would  hs  sit,  and  this  magnificent  pipe  would  he  smoke,  shaking  hia 
right  knee  with  a  constant  motion,  and  fixing  his  eye  for  hours  together  up¬ 
on  a  little  print  of  Amsterdam,  which  hung  in  a  black  frame  against  the  op¬ 
posite  wall  of  the  council  chamber.  Nay,  it  has  even  been  said,  that  when 
any  deliberation  of  extraordinary  length  and  intricacy  was  on  the  carpet, 
the  renowned  Wouter  would  absolutely  shut  his  eyes  for  full  two  hours  at  a 
time,  that  he  might  not  be  disturbed  by  external  objects — and  at  such  times 
the  internal  commotion  of  his  mind  was  evinced  by  certain  regular  guttural 
sounds,  which  his  admirers  declared  were  merely  tne  noise  of  confiict,  made 
by  his  contending  doubts  and  opinions. 

**  I  have  been  the  more  anxious  to  delineate  fully  the  person  and  habits 
of  the  renowned  Van  T wilier,  from  the  consideration,  that  he  was  not  only 
the  first,  but  also  the  best  governor  tlut  ever  presided  over  this  ancient  anil 
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respectable  provinoe ;  and  so  tranquil  and  benevolent  was  his  reign,  that  1 
do  not  find  throuehout  the  whole  of  it  a  single  instance  of  any  offender  being 
brought  to  puniwment — a  most  indubitame  sign  of  a  merciful  ^vemw, 
and  a  case  unparalleled,  excepting  in  the  reim  of  the  illustrious  king  Log, 
from  whom,  it  is  hinted,  the  renowned  Van  Twiller  was  a  lineal  deKena' 
ant.” 

One  incident  in  bis  administration  deserves  to  be  specially  no¬ 
ticed,  both  because  it  seems  to  have  bad  most  important  effects  on 
the  community  entrusted  to  his  paternal  care,  and  as  it  points 
out,  what  we  think  every  body  must  allow  to  be  a  desideratum, 
a  summary  mode  of  dispensing  jusUce  and  settling  disputes 
among  commercial  men.  It  occurred  at  the  very  outset  m  his 
government,  and  afforded  an  indubitable  indication  of  the  intel¬ 
ligence  and  impartiality  by  which  it  was  to  be  signalized.  It 
is  thus  recorded  by  our  historian  : 

"  The  morning  after  ha  had  been  aolemnly  installed  in  oflBce,  and  at  the 
nKxnent  that  he  was  making  his  rbreakfast  from  a  prodi^ous  earthen  diah, 
filled  with  milk  and  Indian  pudding,  he  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
appaarance  of  one  Wandle  Schoonhoven,  a  very  impo^nt  old  burgher  of 
New  Amsterdam,  who  complained  bitterly  of  one  Barent  Bleecker,  inaanoch 
as  he  fraudulently  refused  to  come  to  a  settlement  of  accounts,  seeing  that 
there  was  a  heavy  balance  in  favour  of  the  said  Wandle.  Governor  Van 
Twiller,  as  I  have  already  observed,  was  a  man  of  few  words ;  be  was  like¬ 
wise  a  mortal  enemy  to  multiplying  writings— being  disturbed  at  his 
breakfast.  Having  listened  attentively  to  the  statement  of  Wandle  Schoon- 
boven,  giving  an  occasional  grunt  as  he  shovelled  a  spoonful  of  Indian  pud¬ 
ding  into  his  mouth, — either  as  a  sign  that  he  rclishra  the  diah,  or  compr^ 
headed  the  story, — ^he  called  unto  him  his  constable ;  and  pulling  out  at  bis 
breeches  pocket  a  huge  jack-knife,  dispatched  it  after  the  defendant  as  a 
summons,  acoompani^  by  his  tobacco-box  as  a  warrant.  This  summary 
process  was  as  effectual  in  those  simple  days  as  was  the  seal  ring  of  the  great 
liaroun  Alraschid  among  the  true  believers. 

"  The  two  parties  being  confronted  before  him,  each  produced  a  book  of 
accounts,  written  in  a  language  and  character  that  woulu  have  puuled  any 
but  a  high  Dutch  commentator,  or  a  learned  decypherer  of  Egyptian  ob^ 
lisks  to  understand.  The  sage  Wouter  took  them  one  after  the  other,  and 
having  poised  them  in  his  hands,  and  attentively  counted  over  the  number 
of  leaves,  fell  straightway  into  a  very  great  doubt,  and  smoked  for  half  an 
hour  without  saying  a  word ;  at  lengm,  laying  his  finger  beside  his  nose, 
and  shutting  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  just 
cai^bt  a  subtle  idra  by  the  tail,  he  slowly  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
puffed  forth  a  column  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  with  marvellous  gravity  and 
'  solemnity  pronounced — that  having  carrfully  counted  over  the  leaves,  and 
weighed  the  books,  it  was  found  that  one  was  just  as  thick  and  as  heavy  as 
the  other— therefore,  it  was  the  final  opinion  of  the  court,  that  the  accounts 
were  equally  balanc^, — therefore,  Wandle  should  give  Barent  a  receipt, 
and  Barent  should  give  Wandle  a  receipt, — and  the  constable  should  pay 
the  costs. 

“  This  decision  being  straightway  made  known,  diffused  genersa  ioy 
throimhout  New  Amsterdam,  for  the  people  immediately  perceived  ^t 
they  had  a  very  wise  and  equitable  magistrate  to  rule  over  them.  But  its 
happiest  effect  was,  that  not  another  law-suit  took  place  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  administration,— and  the  office  of  constable  fell  into  such  do- 
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cay,  that  there  was  not  one  of  those  losel  scouts  known  in  the  prorincc  for 
many  years.  I  am  the  more  particular  in  dwelling  on  this  transaction,  not 
only  because  I  deem  it  one  of  the  most  sage  and  righteous  judgments  on  re» 
coar^  and  wdl  worthy  the  attention  of  modem  magistrates,  but  because  it 
was  a  miraculous  event  in  the  history  of  the  renowned  Wouter — being  the 
only  time  he  was  ever  known  to  colne  to  a  decision  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  life." 

No  wonder  that,  under  the  guidance  of  a  personage  ^  truly 
an  exemplification  of  contentment  and  good  nature,  this  colony 
grew  up — as  it  could ;  or  that  its  annals  during  his  peaceful  and 
quiet  reign,  present  an  unbroken  aspect  of  tranquillity  and  re¬ 
pose.  Our  historian  appears  to  take  delight  in  recurring  to  this 
period,  thereby  indicating  the  placidity  and  philosophical  tem¬ 
perament  of  his  own  disposition ;  and  though  his  taste  will  not 
be  approved  by  those  readers,  who  look  for  nothing  in  the  re^ 
cords  of  nations  but  the  battles  which  they  fought,  and  the 
revolutions  to  which  they  were  subjected, — we  think  it  will  be 
admitted,  he  has  contrived  to  draw  a  very  imposing  picture  of 
the  substantial  happiness  of  the  colony  at  this  period.  It  is  of 
too  great  dimensions  fur  our  pages,  as  a  whole,  but  we  willing¬ 
ly  make  room  for  some  portions  of  it. 

“  In  those  hanpy  days,  a  well  regulated  family  always  rose  with  the 
dawn,  dined  at  eleven,  and  went  to  Iml  at  sun-down.  Dinner  was  invari¬ 
ably  a  private  meal,  and  the  fat  old  burghers  shewed  incontestible  symp¬ 
toms  of  disapprobation  and  uneasiness  at  being  surprised  by  a  visit  from  a 
neighbour  on  such  occasions.  But  though  our  worthy  ancestors  were  thus 
singularly  averse  to  giving  dinners,  yet  tney  kept  up  the  social  bands  of  in¬ 
timacy  by  occasional  banquetings,  called  tea-parties. 

These  fashionable  parties  were  generally  confined  to  the  higher  classes, 
or  noblesse,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  kept  their  own  cows  and  drove  their  own 
waggons.  The  company  commonly  assembled  at  three  o'clock,  and  went 
away  about  six  ;  unl^  it  was  in  winter  time,  when  the  fashionable  hours 
were  a  littk  earlier,  tEat  the  ladies  might  get  home  before  dark.  The  tea- 
table  was  m>wned  with  a  huge  earthen  dish,  well  stored  with  slices  of  fat 
pork,  fried  brown,  cut  up  into  morsels,  and  swimming  in  gravy.  The  com¬ 
pany  being  seated  around  the  genial  board,  and  each  furnished  with  a  fork, 
eviiM»d  their  dexterity  in  lanching  at  the  fattest  pieces  in  this  mighty  dish — 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  sailors  harpoon  porpoises  at  sea,  or  our  Indians 
spear  salmon  in  the  lakes.  Sometimes  the  table  was  graced  with  immense 
apple-pies,  or  saucers  full  of  preserved  peaches  and  pears ;  but  it  was  alillys 
sure  to  boast  an  enormous  dish  of  balls  of  sweetened  dough,  fried  in  hog’s 
fat,  and  called  dough-nuts,  or  oly-koeks — a  delicious  kind  of  cake,  at  pre¬ 
sent  scarce  known  in  this  city,  excepting  in  genuine  Dutch  families. 

“  The  tea  was  served  out  of  a  majestic  Delft  tea-pot,  ornamented  with 
puntings  of  fat  little  Dutch  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  tending  pigs— 
with  boats  sailing  in  the  air,  and  houses  built  in  the  clouds,  and  sundry 
other  ingenious  Dutch  fantasies.  The  beaux  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  adroitness  in  replenishing  this  pot  from  a  huge  copper  tea-kettle,  whicn 
would  have  made  the  pigmy  macaronies  of  these  d^cnerate  days  sweat, 
merely  to  look  at  it.  lo  sweeten  the  beverage,  a  lump  of  sugar  was  laid 
beside  each  cup— and  the  company  alternately  nibbled  and  sipp^  with  great 
decorum,  until  an  improvement  was  introduced  by  a  shrewd  and  economic 
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<dd  lady,  which  was,  to  suspend  a  large  lump  directly  orer  the  tea-taUe  by 
a  string  from  the  deling,  so  that  it  could  be  swung  from  mouth  to  mouth— 
an  ingenious  expedient,  which  is  still  kept  up  by  some  families  in  Albany, 
but  which  previ^s,  without  exception,  in  Communipaw,  Bergen,  Flat  Bush, 
and  all  our  uncontaminated  Dutch  villages. 

At  these  primitive  tea-parties,  the  utmost  propriety  and  dignity  of  de¬ 
portment  prevailed. .  No  flirting  nor  coquetting — no  gambling  of  old  ladies, 
nor  hoyden  chattering  and  romping  of  young  ones — no  self-satisfied  strut- 
tings  of  wealthy  gen&men,  witn  their  brains  in  their  pockety — nor  amusing 
conceits,  and  monkey  divertisements,  of  smart  young  mntlemen,  with  no 
brains  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  young  ladies  seat^  wemselves  demure¬ 
ly  in  thdr  rush-bottomed  chairs,  ana  knit  their  own  woollen  stockings  ;  nor 
ever  opened  their  lips,  excepting  to  say,  yah  Mynher,  or  yah  ya  Vrouw,  to 
any  question  that  was  asked  them ;  behaving,  in  all  things,  like  decent,  well- 
educated  damsels.  As  to  the  gentlemen,  each  of  them  tranquilly  smoked 
his  pipe,  and  seemed  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  blue  and  white  tiles  with 
which  the  fire-places  were  decorated,  wherein  sundry  passages  of  Scripture 
were  piously  pourtia^ed. — Tobit  and  his  d(^  figured  to  great  advantage ; 
Haman  swung  conspicuously  on  his  gibbet ;  and  Jonah  appeared  most  man- 
fu^  bouncing  out  of  the  whale,  &c.  &c. 

The  parties  broke  up  without  noise  and  without  confusion.  They  were 
carried  home  by  their  own  carria^,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  vehicles  nature 
had  provided  them,  excepting  such  of  the  wealthy  as  could  afibrd  to  keep  a 
waggon.  The  gentlemen  gallantly  attended  their  fair  ones  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  abodes,  and  took  leave  of  them  with  a  hearty  smack  at  the  door ;  which, 
as  it  was  an  established  piece  of  etiquette,  done  in  perfect  simplicity  and 
honesty  of  heart,  occasioned  no  scandal  at  that  time,— nor  should  it  at  the 
present — if  our  great  grand-fathers  approved  of  the  custom,  it  would  argue 
a  great  want  of  reverence  in  their  desoendants  to  say  a  word  against  it." 

Then  follow  sundry  other  particulars  respecting  this  golden 
age,  as  Mr.  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  denominates  it,  evidently 
with  a  hearty  longing  for  its  vanished  excellencies.  But  we 
should  do  injustice  to  his  affections,  were  we  to  omit  his  portrait 
of  the  fine  ladies  of  the  time,  to  which,  of  course,  we  must  add, 
for  companion-sake,  that  of  a  fine  gentleman.  ^ 

In  the  dulcet  period  of  my  history,  when  the  beauteous  island  of 
Manna-hata  present^  a  scene,  the  very  counterpart  of  those  glowing  pic¬ 
tures  drawn  of  the  golden  reign  of  Saturn,  there  was,  as  1  have  before  ob¬ 
served,  a  happy  ignorance,  an  honest  simplicity  among  its  inhabitants, 
which,  were  1  even  able  to  depict,  would  be  but  little  understood  by  the 
dMCnerate  age  for  which  I  am  doomed  to  write-  Even  the  female  sex, 
tnoK  arch  innovators  upon  the  tranquillity,  the  honesty,  and  grey-beard 
customs  of  society,  seemed  for  a  while  to  conduct  themselves  with  incredible 
sobriety  and  comeliness. 

Their  hair,  untortured  by  the  abominations  of  art,  was  scrupulously 
pomatumetl  back  from  their  foreheads  with  a  candle,  and  covere<l  with  a 
tittle  cap  of  quilted  calico,  which  fittetl  exactly  to  their  heads.  Their  pet¬ 
ticoats  of  linsey-woolsey  were  striped  with  a  variety  of  gorgeous  dyes  ; 
though  I  must  confess  these  gallant  garments  were  rather  short,  scarce  reach¬ 
ing  ^low  the  knee,  but  then  they  made  up  in  the  number,  which  generally 
equalled  that  of  the  gentlemen  s  small-cloaths ;  and  what  is  still  more 
praise-worthy,  they  were  all  of  their  own  manufacture  ;  of  which  cir¬ 
cumstance,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  they  were  not  a  little  vain.  These 
were  the  honest  days,  in  which  every  woman  staid  at  home,  read  the 
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BiUe,  and  wore  pocket* — ay,  and  that  too  of  a  goodly  siae,  fashioned  with 
patch-work  into  many  carious  deriees,  and  ostentatiously  worn  on  the  out¬ 
side.  These,  in  fact,  were  convenient  receptacles,  where  all  good  house¬ 
wives  carefully  stor^  away  such  things  as  they  wished  to  have  at  hand  ; 
by  which  means  they  often  came  to  he  incredibly  crammed, — and  I  remember 
there  was  a  story  current  when  I  was  a  boy,  that  the  lady  of  Wouter  Van 
Twiller,  once  had  occasion  to  empty  her  right  pocket,  in  search  of  a  wooden 
ladle,  and  d\e  utensil  was  discovert  lying  among  some  rubbidi  in  one  comer, 
—but  we  must  not  give  too  much  faith  to  all  these  stories ;  the  anecdotes 
of  these  remote  periods  being  very  subject  to  exaggeration. 

"  Besides  these  notable  pockets,  they  likewise  wore  sdssars  and  pincush¬ 
ions  suspended  from  their  girdles  by  red  ribands,  or,  among  the  more  opulent 
and  showy  classes,  by  brass  and  even  silver  chains — ^indubitable  tokens 
thrifty  housewives,  and  industrious  spinsters.  1  cannot  say  much  in  vin¬ 
dication  of  the  shortness  of  the  petticoats  ;  it  doubtless  was  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  stockings  a  chance  to  he  seen,  vrhich  were  ge¬ 
nerally  of  blue  worsted,  with  magnificent  red  cloaks,— or  perhaps,  to  display 
a  well-turned  ankle,  and  a  neat,  though  serviceable,  foot ;  set  ra  by  a  high- 
heeled  lea^era  shoe,  with  a  lai^  and  splendid  silver  buckle.  Thus  we 
find,  that  the  gentle  sex,  in  all  ages,  have  shewn  the  same  disposition  to  in¬ 
fringe  a  little  upon  the  laws  of  decorum,  in  order  to  betray  a  lurking  beauty, 
or  gratify  an  innocent  love  of  finery. 

“  From  the  sketch  here  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  good  CTandmothers 
differed  considerably  in  their  ideas  of  a  fine  figure,  from  their  scantily- 
dressed  descendants  of  the  present  day.  A  fine  l^y,  in  those  times,  wad¬ 
dled  under  more  clothes,  even  on  a  fair  siunmer’s  day,  than  would  have 
clad  the  whole  bevy  of  a  modem  ball-room.  Nor  were  they  the  less  admired  by 
the  gentlemen  in  consequence  thereof.  On  the  contrary,  the  greatness  of  a 
lover's  passion  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  its  ob¬ 
ject— and  a  voliuninous  damsel,  arrayed  in  a  dozen  of  petticoats,  was  declar¬ 
ed  by  a  Low-Dutch  sonnetteer  of  the  province,  to  be  radiant  as  a  sun-flower, 
and  luxuriant  as  a  full-blown  cabbage.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  those  days, 
the  heart  of  a  lover  could  not  contain  more  than  one  lady  at  a  time ;  where¬ 
as  the  heart  of  a  modem  gallant  has  often  room  enough  to  accommodate 
half  a  dozen.  The  reason  of  which  I  conclude  to  be,  that  either  the  hearts 
of  the  gentlemen  have  grown  larger,  or  the  persons  of  the  ladies  smaller. — 
This,  Mwcver,  is  a  question  for  physiolc^sts  to  determine. 

“  But  there  was  a  secret  charm  in  these  petticoats,  which,  no  doubt,  en¬ 
tered  into  the  consideration  of  the  prudent  gallants.  The  wardrobe  of  a 
lady,  was  in  those  days  her  only  fortune  ;  and  she  who  had  a  good  stock  of 
petticoats  and  stockings,  was  as  absolutely  an  heiress,  as  is  a  Kamschatka 
damsel  with  a  store  of  b^r-skins,  or  a  Lapland  belle  with  a  plenty  q^rein- 
deer.  The  ladies,  therefore,  were  very  anxious  to  display  these  p^mrful 
attractions  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  and  the  best  rooms  in  the  house,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  adorned  with  caricatures  of  dame  Nature,  in  water-colours, 
and  needle- work,  were  always  hung  round  with  abundance  of  home-spun 
gannents,  the  manufacture  and  the  property  of  the  females, — a  piece  of  uu- 
dable  ostentation,  that  still  prevails  among  the  heiresses  of  our  Dutch 
villages. 

“  The  gentlemen,  in  fact,  who  figured  in  the  circles  of  the  gay  world  in 
Uiose  ancient  times,  corres^wnded  in  most  particulars  with  the  beauteous 
damsels  whose  smiles  they  were  ambitious  to  deserve.  Trac  it  is,  their 
merits  would  make  but  a  very  inconsiderable  impression  u])on  the  heart  of  a 
mo«lcrn  fair  ;  they  neither  drove  their  curricles,  nor,  &c.  ike. 

“  Far  other  was  the  truly  fashionable  gentleman  of  those  days ;  his  dress. 
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which  served  for  both  morning  and  evening,  street  and  drawing-room,  was  a 
linsey-woolsey  coat,  made,  pewps,  bv  the  £ur  hands  of  the  mistress  of  his 
aflBsctions,  ana  gallwdy  beueckea  with  abundance  of  large  brass  buttons. 
Haifa  ac(nv  of  breechm  heightened  the  pn^Mitioos  his  figure;  his  shoes 
were  decorated  by  enoraMras  copper  buckles ;  a  low-crownra  biW-brim- 
roed  hat  overshadowed  his  burly  vinjK,  and  his  hair  dangled  down  his  back 
in  a  prodigioua  queue  of  eel-sldn.  Tnus  equipped,  he  would  manfully  sally 
forth  with  pipe  m  mouth  to  besiege  some  fair  dunsel's  obdurate  heart ;  not 
such  a  pipe,  good  reader,  as  that  which  Ads  did  sweetly  tune  in  praise  of 
his  Crabtea,  but  one  of  true  Delft  manufacture,  and  furnished  with  a 
charge  of  fragrant  tobacco.  With  this  would  he  re^utely  set  himself  down 
before  the  fortress,  and  rardy  failed,  in  the  procea  of  time,  to  smoke  the 
fair  enemy  into  a  surrender,  upon  honourable  terms." 

This  state  of  hapiniiess  was  not  destined  to  perpetuity,  and  a 
dark  cloud  began  to  gather  over  the  colony  of  New  Netheihinda 
But  into  the  particulars  of  the  distresang  innovations  which 
broke  in  upon  its  prosperity,  ariang  from  the  new-come  people 
of  Connecticut,  who  were  noted,  among  other  things,  for  bemg 
immense  squatters;  and  the  feeble  resistance  with  which  they 
were  opposed,  or  rather  the  meekness  which  tolerated  them,  on 
the  part  of  the  pacific  cabinet  of  Van  Twilier,  we  find  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  enter  at  present,  or. to  do  justice  to  the  remaining 
books  of  this  instructive  bistoiy.  We  must  content  ourselves, 
therefore,  with  stating,  that  when  the  annoyances  which  viated 
the  community  become  so  great  as  to  excite  to  ra^  and  valour 
some  of  its  most  inflammable  members,  espec'uuly  the  gallant 
Jacobus  Van  Curiet,  the  magnanimous  Wouter,  very  conast- 
ently  with  his  propensities,  and  greatly  for  his  own  repose,  while. 


which  proved  to  be  of  so  much  longer  continuance  than  ordinary, 
as  effectually  and  for  ever  to  secure  him  against  the  evils  of  a 
troublesome  world.  **  In  a  word,''  says  the  admiring  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker,  “  the  renowned  Walter,  the  Doubter,  who  had 
**  so  often  slumbered  with  his  contemporaries,  now  slept  with 
his  fathers,  and  Wilhelraus  Kieft  governed  in  his  stead." 
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A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament,  shewing  the  serious  and  dangerous 
Defects  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School,  and  of  Mr.  Brougham’s  Bm  now 
pending  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor.  Price  Is.  6d. 

The  Exclusion  of  the  Queen  from  the  Liturgy  Considered.  By  a  Barrister. 

SCIENCE. 

History  of  the  several  Italian  Schools  of  Painting,  with  Observations  on 
the  Present  State  of  the  Art;  by  J.  T.  James,  M.  A.  vrith  a  map  and  por¬ 
trait,  price  7s.  6d. 

A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  on  the  basis  of  M.  Nicholson,  in  which  the 
Principles  of  the  Science  are  investigated  anew,  and  its  application  to  the 
Phenomena  of  Nature,  Medicine,  Mineralogy,  Agriculture,  and  Manufac¬ 
tures,  detailed ;  by  Andrew  Ure,  M.  D.  8vo.  L.l,  Is. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Gravel,  &c.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Prout,  M.D.  F.R.S.  8vo.  7a.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Remarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence  for  the  Truth  of  Revealed  Religion  ; 
by  Thomas  Erskine,  Esq.  Advocate.  2s.  Second  edition. 

The  Village  Preacher ;  a  Collection  of  short,  plain  Sermons,  partly  origi¬ 
nal,  partly  selected,  and  adapted  to  Village  instruction ;  by  a  Clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England.  1  vol.  12mo.  5s. 

Meditations  on  the  Scriptures,  chiefiv  addressed  to  Young  Persons,  on  the 
Importance  of  Religious  Principles  and  Conduct;  by  the  ^v.  R.  Walond, 
A.  M.  2  vols.  12mo.  8s. 

Domestic  Religion ;  or,  an  Exposition  of  the  Precepts  of  Christianity  re¬ 
garding  the  Duties  of  Domestic  Life ;  by  William  Innes,  Minister  of  the 
Gospel.  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Picturesque  Tour  in  Italy,  illustrative  of  Addison,  Eustace,  Forsyth, 
Sic.  consisting  of  53  Engravings  by  the  first  Artists,  from  Drawings  by 
James  Hakewell,  Architect,  and  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.  This  work  is 
now  completed,  and  may  be  had  4to.  Proofs  on  India  paper,  i;i8.  4to. 
Proofs,  £10,  16s.  4to.  IMnts,  £7,  lOs. 
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LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INFORMATION 

or 

Worlct  in  the  Press,  or  Preparingjbr  Publication. 

The  Fir«t  Part  of  Mr.  David  Booth's  “  Analytic^  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Langua^,”  is  now  in  the  Press.  'The  same  Gentleman  is  also 
Preparing  for  publication,  a  work  to  be  entitled,  "  The  Moraliti^  ^  Nature 
compart  with  that  of  Religious  Systems,  and  with  the  Doctrinn  of  Mo¬ 
dem  Philosophers.”  .  ^ 

A  History  of  the  British  Empire,  from  the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  the 
Restoration,  with  an  Introduction,  tracing  the  Ihrogress  of  Society,  and  of 
the  Constitution,  from  the  Feudal  Times  to  the  opening  of  the  History,  and 
including  a  particular  Examination  of  Mr.  Hume’s  Statements  relative  to 
the  Character  of  the  English  Government.  By  George  Brodie,  Esq.  Advo-' 
cate. 

Sermons  on  Infidelity,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Thomson,  M.A.  Minister  of  St. 
George’s,  Edinburgh.  In  18mo. 

Mr.  John  Bowring  has  in  the  Press  a  Volume  of  Translations  from  the 
Russian,  with  Prelimnary  Remarks  on  the  Language  and  Poetical  Litera¬ 
ture  of  Russia. 

Favourite  of  Nature ;  a  Novel,  in  3  vols.  13mo. 

Mr.  Bucke’s  long-expected  work  on  the  Beauties,  Harmonies,  and  Sub-, 
limities  of  Nature;  wul  be  published  in  February.  This  work  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  jud^ent  of  several  eminent  Characters,  previous  to  its  being 
put  to  press ;  all  of  whom  rq^ded  it  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  dis- 
pl^s  of  reading  and  observation  that  has  appeared  for  the  last  forty  years. 

'The  entire  work  has  been  written  con  amore,  and  Nature  is  said  to  be  il¬ 
lustrated  in  a  manner  so  peculiar,  that  she  may  be  said  almost  to  speak  a 
new  langu^e. 

Mrs.  Wifiiams,  Author  of  the  Summary  Method  of  Reading,  and  other 
useful  works  upon  Education,  vrill  publish  soon.  Conversations  on  English 
Grammar,  in  a  Series  of  Familiar  Dialogues  between  a  Mother  and 
her  Daughter  ;  in  which  are  introduced  the  various  Rules  of  Grammar,  and 
explained  in  a  manner  calculated  to  excite  the  attention  of  Children,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  convey  to  their  minds  clear  and  comprehensive  ideas  of  the 
general  principles  of  Language. 

A  small  work  to  be  entitled.  The  Mental  Calculator,  a  Compendium  of 
concise  but  general  Rules  of  easy  solution,  on  various  useful  and  interesting 
Problems  in  Astronomy,  forming  an  Epitome  of  the  Elements  of  that  Science; 
to  which  is  annexed,  A  Guide  to  the  Constellations ;  by  Mr.  Lovekin. 

Dr.  Mavor  has  corrected  through  the  press,  the  Tenth  Edition  of  his 
Eton  Latin  Grammar,  with  Explanatory  Notes. 

Mr.  Price,  Surgeon  and  Electrician,  has  in  the  press,  and  nearly  ready  for 
publication.  An  Essay  on  the  Medical  Applidation  of  Electricity  and  Gal¬ 
vanism. 

In  the  Press,  a  Second  Edition  of  Mr.  Lloyd’s  Translation  of  Alficri’s 
Tragedies;  to  which  will  beMded,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Alfieri.  '  " 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  .\lficri,  in  one  volume  ]2mo.  with 
his  portrait,  finely  engraved  by  Cooper. 


in  Litera^  and  Scieni^  InteOigence:  Fkb. 

Tbc  Po^  of  Caiua  Valerius  CatuDue,  translated ;  irith  t  PreCace  and 
Notes,  bj  the  Hon.  Oei^  Lamb. 

A  Narrative  of  Travda  in  Northern  Africa,  from  Tripoli  to  llouraook, 
the  capital  of  Fezsan,  and  from  thence  to  the  Southern  Extremity  of  that 
Kingdom,  in  1818,  19,  80 ;  vrith  Creomphical  Notieet  of  Soudan,  of  the 
Course  of  the  Niger,  and  the  State  of  Slavery,  &c.  by  George  Francis  Lyon, 
R.  N.  4to.  with  a  Chart  of  the  Routes,  and  Plates,  &c. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Sumner  is  printing  in  an  octavo  volume,  a  Series  of  Ser¬ 
mons  on  the  Christian  Faiths 

Mr.  Wolstenholme  Parr  will  soon  rablish  the  Philosophy  of  Painting. 

Williaj||ifkasj|itl^  is  printing  Essays  on  Character. 

In  the  Metrical  Le^ds  of  Exalted  Characters.  By  Joanna  Baillic. 

Captimt^^^'B  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  North-west  Passage,  in 
1819  SM  l'^,  will  be  pnUished  this  month. 

Mr.  Niduds  is  preparing  for  publication.  Queen  Elisabeth’s  Entertain¬ 
ment  by  the  Countess  of  Derby,  at  Harefield  Place,  in  1608. 

In  the  press,  a  Memoir  of  the  Operations  af  the  British  Army  in  India, 
in  1817-8-9.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Blacker. 

J.  S.  Stanhope  has  in  the  press,  Olympia,  or  Topography  Illustrative  of 
the  actual  State  of  Olympia  and  Elia. 

In  the  press.  Letters  addressed  to  a  Young  Physician ;  containing  remarks 
on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  conummly  termed  Nervous ; 
illustrated  with  cases.  By  Donald  M'Lean,  M.D. 
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